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THE BUILDING OF A NATION 


AN INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC 


LITTLE more than a century ago, a new nation came into 
being on the western shores of the Atlantic. When the contest 
with the mother country was at last ended, the rising smoke of 
battle disclosed a group of feeble colonies, held together only by 
the necessity for defense against a common enemy, and drawn 
asunder by difference of interests, difference of origin, class 
distinctions, and mutual jealousies. They were poor before the 
burden of war was laid upon them; they were bankrupt when 
the struggle closed. Their commerce, their petty manufactures, 
had been destroyed ; their fields had been laid waste. 

To unite and harmonize these colonies was the first step toward 
the building of the nation. 

With vast labor and great wisdom, the fathers of the Repub- 
lic devised a plan of confederation which on the one hand 
would weld the colonies into a stable nation, and on the other 
would antagonize as little as possible their varying interests and 
prejudices. This plan was embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States, a masterpiece of human creation. Prepared to 
serve the needs of thirteen small states, numbering only three 
millions of people, it now governs equally well sixty-five mil- 
lions, distributed over fifty states and territories—-a people more 
numerous and diverse, and having vastly more diverse interests, 
than the framers of that great work could have imagined. 
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They builded better than they knew. The freedom guaran- 
teed by that great state paper to individuals, to communities, and 
to states, has contributed, more than any other single agency, 
to the career of magnificent prosperity which this country has 
pursued, almost without interruption. ; 

As soon as the young nation had shaken off its load of debt, 
it gathered itself together and commenced the work of develop- 
ment—a work which, with trifling interruptions, it has continued 
at a constantly accelerating pace. Nation after nation has been 
overtaken in the industrial race. Nation after nation has strug- 
eled to maintain its lead ; but the young giant of the West has set 
them too hot a pace, and, one after another, all have fallen behind. 
The last competitor was the mother country, and long and bard 
was the struggle she made against her offspring; but at last, in 
industry as in war, she has been forced to give way, and see her 
child not only pass, but distance her in the race. 

As in the regatta for the Queen’s cup at which an American 
yacht first entered, America is in the lead, and “there is no 
second.” 

In numbers, wealth, industry, enterprise, ease, and dignity of 
living—in short, in all that goes to make civilization, the Ameri- 
can Republic, at the end of its first century, stands the acknowl- 
edged leader of the nations of the earth. 

What has conspired to induce this remarkable career of 
prosperity? It is not due to any single cause, as may be 
easily shown by comparison with countries in which the same 
conditions operate, but to a combination of causes. First 
among these are the freedom and liberality of its institutions, 
which, by favoring none and giving an equal chance to ail, 
_ have stimulated ambition and enabled every man to make the 
most of his career. That this has had a tremendous effect upon 
the people of the country, may be seen by comparing its history 
with that of other countries under much the same physical 
conditions, but under very different institutions. Compare, for 
instance, the history of the United States with that of Canada, 
with the Australian colonies, with Russia; or, to bring the com- 
parison nearer home, compare the United States of the past 
century with the colonies during the century preceding. Al- 
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though occupying the same territory, although substantially the 
same people, they made comparatively little progress either 
materially or socially while under the dominion of a monarchy. 

Secondly, its domain of three and a half millions of square 
miles afforded ample room for expansion, with every variety of 
climate, and with surpassing resources of soil and mineral 
deposits. Its climate and soil are so varied as to make it 
agriculturally almost independent of the rest of the world. Its 
mineral resources are so vast and so varied that there is scarcely 
a metal or a mineral that need be purchased abroad. 

The United States is an industrial nation. Its young men, 
instead of being trained to the profession of arms, are devoted to 
the arts and industries. Instead of maintaining great standing 
armies into which are drafted the strength of the nation, for the 
purpose of threatening the peace of the world, it has a vast 
industrial army, which is occupied in producing instead of de- 
stroying. 

While enumerating the reasons for its prosperity, the character 
of the stock with which the country was peopled must not be 
forgotten. Energy and enterprise are qualities that specially 
distinguish the Anglo-Saxon. His power of adaptation to new 
conditions, and his inventive genius, render him preéminently a 
colonizer, and in this broad and virgin field he has displayed these 
qualities as they have been shown nowhere else in the world. 

Add to all this, wise and liberal legislation, not forgetting the 
provision for free education, and the summary of the leading rea- 
sons for America’s marvelous development is complete. 

It is now in order to examine the present status of our popu- 
lation, our social life, and our industries, and to follow the course 
of their growth throughout the century. 


THE NATIONAL DOMAIN 


Av certain intervals the prudent merchant balances his books, 
goes over his stock in trade, estimates its value, and strikes a 
balance with the world, to find out whether during the interval 
he has made or lost money, and how much. Most civilized 
nations do a similar thing, some more, some less thoroughly, 
the United States the most thoroughly of all, for its decennial 
census is a taking account of stock. Although the census does 
not deal with all the items of national progress, those which it 
omits are omitted because they are the subject of special exami- 
nation by other parts of the governmental organization. ‘This 
volume undertakes to bring together all the physical and material 
items concerned in the nation’s progress. 

First of all to be described in such a schedule of assets, is 
the home of the American people, the country in which we were 
so fortunate as to have been planted, and in which we have 
so wondrously developed. This involves a description of the 
country with its variations of surface, of its streams with their 
adaptability to navigation and to irrigation, of its coast line as 
it lends itself to the promotion of commerce, of its climate as it 
affects the distribution of the people, of its influence upon health, 
and of its latent resources hidden in the soil and rocks. All 
these collectively have had a tremendous influence upon the 
development of the American people. 

Our territory consists of two distinct parts, the smaller of 
which, the territory of Alaska, comprising five hundred and 
seventy thousand square miles, occupies the extreme northwest- 
ern portion of the continent. The great body of the country, 
including five-sixths of its area, and containing nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand of its inhabitants, oceu- 
pies the middle portion of the continent, stretching from latitude 
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twenty-five to forty-nine, and from the Atlantic ocean to the 
Pacific. Its area is 3,025,600 square miles, not greatly different 
from that of Canada or Australia, and not much less than that 
of all Europe. 

Our Coasts.—The eastern or Atlantic coast is a very 
broken one, abounding in harbors, several of them deep and 
large enough to float the navies of the world. The coast of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts is, for the most part, 
an intricate one, with many long, narrow, rugged points shelter- 
ing deep, fiord-like bays, and studded with thousands of rugged 
islands. In southern New England the character of the coast is 
very different, being low and sandy, with lines of reefs against 
which the waves of the Atlantic beat, enclosing on the shoreward 
side bays, lagoons, and swamps, out of which gently rises the 
mainland. This character of coast extends southward to Florida 
and around the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Pacific coast is of still another type. From Lower 
California northward to Puget sound it is simple, containing 
only two or three indentations which can be called harbors. 
From the coast the land rises steeply into mountains and de- 
scends abruptly to great depths. The Strait of Fuca, on the 
northern extremity of our western coast, is a gap in the moun- 
tains which lets the water of the sea into a depression in the 
great valley between the Coast and Cascade ranges, forming an 
immense harbor, Puget sound, in which the merchant marine of 
all nations could be easily anchored. 

The Relief of the Country.—A correct idea of the relief 
of the country can be best obtained by considering first its 
broader outlines. It has two systems of uplift. The east- 
ernmost and smallest, known as the Appalachian system, runs 
from the northeast toward the southwest at a little distance 
back from the Atlantic coast, extending from Canada down into 
Alabama. The second and vastly greater system occupies most 
of the western half of the continent, extending from Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, and Montana, westward to the Pacific 
coast. Between the two mountain systems is a great valley, or 
depression, the southern and larger part of which is occupied 
by the Mississippi river and its tributaries, while the northern 
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portion is drained by the system of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence. These are the broader features of the country. Let . 
us now consider them somewhat more in detail. 

The Appalachian Mountain System.—In the north- 
eastern States the Appalachian mountain system is very wregu- 
lar, consisting of detached groups and short ridges. Among 
these are the broken hills of northwestern Maine, and the White 
mountains of New Hampshire, which, with the exception of a 
few summits in North Carolina, are the highest of the whole 
system. Among them is Mount Washington, which reaches an 
elevation of 6,291 feet. The Green mountains of Vermont, and 
the Adirondacks of northern New York, form part of this 
system. 

Passing into Pennsylvania, the system acquires a regularity 
which is unknown to the northward. It consists of two distinct 
parts, or members, the westernmost of which, known in this state 
as the Alleghany plateau, is a deeply eroded plateau with a well- 
defined escarpment, or cliff, on the southeast, and a gentle slope 
to the northwest. This plateau extends southwestward to Ala- 
bama, being known through the Virginias, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Alabama, as the Cumberland plateau. It presents every- 
where the same uniform front to the southeast, consisting of a 
cliff from one to two thousand feet in height, and a similarly 
uniform slope to the west and north. 

The Appalachian Valley.—The other member of this 
system lies southeast of the Cumberland plateau, and is known 
as the Appalachian valley. It is, in fact, a continuous valley, 
stretching from the Hudson river far into Alabama, with the 
general southwesterly trend of the mountain system. It is a 
region of extensive and complicated folding of strata, this fold- 
ing being coupled with enormous erosion, which has produced 
a succession of mountain ranges and ridges, long, narrow, and 
sinuous, trending parallel to the direction of the valley. 

Some of these ranges are of vast extent, stretching for hun- 
dreds of miles with scarcely a break; others form complicated 
loops, twists, and turns. The valley is terminated on the south- 
east by one of these ridges, known in Pennsylvania as South 
Mountain, and farther south as the Blue Ridge. It reaches an 
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elevation of twelve hundred feet at Harper’s Ferry, and four 
thousand feet at the peaks of Otter in Virginia; while in North 
Carolina it widens out, and, in place of a single ridge, develops 
into a maze of high ranges, trending in various directions, and 
standing upon a base a thousand feet or more above sea level. 

In this region are the Black mountains, the highest peak of 
which, Mount Mitchell, has an altitude of six thousand seven 
hundred feet above the sea; also the Big Smoky mountains on 
the boundary line between Tennessee and North Carolina, many 
peaks of which range between five and six thousand feet. 

The Alleghany-Cumberland plateau forms an important water 
divide. Through most of its course its escarpment separates 
streams flowing directly to the Atlantic, from those flowing 
westward into the Mississippi. Certain streams, however, and 
those the most powerful ones, have broken through this escarp- 
ment, some in one direction, some in another. For instance, the 
Susquehanna, of Pennsylvania, heads far back in the plateau and 
cuts through this escarpment in its course to the Atlantic. The 
Potomac likewise heads back in the highest part of the plateau. 
On the other hand, the Kanawha river, with its main branch, 
New river, heads in the Blue Ridge, and flowing westward cuts 
through the plateau, making a gorge from its summit nearly to 
sea level. The Tennessee drains the southern part of the great 
Appalachian valley, and, collecting its waters, flows across the 
southern end of the plateau into the Ohio. 

The Atlantic Plain.— East of the Appalachian system, 
the country slopes directly to the low ground bordering the 
Atlantic. From New Jersey southward, this Atlantic plain is 
comparatively level and unbroken, excepting for the beds of the 
streams. In New England, however, the country is much more 
broken, deeply scored by streams, and built up by glacial 
deposits. | 

The Mississippi Valley.—The great valley of the United 
States, speaking broadly, is a level expanse. In southern Ohio, 
however, the streams flowing into the Ohio river have eroded 
deep valleys. 

The Ozark Hills.—The northwestern part of Arkansas 
and southern Missouri are occupied by what are known collect- 
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ively as the Ozark hills, a region which until recent years was 
almost a terra incognita. This region presents many points of 
similarity to the Appalachian. South of the Arkansas river in 
Arkansas, the Ozark hills consist of east and west ridges rudely 
parallel to one another, but crooked and winding in detail, with 
many spurs and offshoots. That part of the hills north of the 
Arkansas river in Arkansas and Missouri is, on the other hand, 
an eroded plateau, where the streams occupy deep gorges which 
they have excavated in its originally level surface. 

The Great Plains and the Cordilleran Plateau. 
West of the Mississippi river the country gradually rises more 
and more rapidly, forming the eastward slope of a great elevated 
plateau, crowned by an interminable succession of mountain 
ranges extending from the middle of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming, westward to the Pacific coast. This long slope of 
the plains, stretching for a thousand miles westward, and from 
the Rio Grande to the northern boundary of the country, with 
scarcely a break in its rolling expanse, is one of the grandest 
features of the continent. 

The mountain system, also, is on a commensurate scale, ex- 
tending from longitude one hundred and five degrees to the 
Pacific ocean, and from the Mexican boundary to that of Canada. 
It has a length from north to south of twelve hundred miles, 
and a breadth of a thousand miles. With its mountains, valleys, 
deserts, and plains, it comprises fully one-third of the area of 
the United States. This plateau reaches the greatest elevation 
near its eastern border in Colorado, where it is not far from ten 
thousand feet above sea level. From this summit it descends in 
all directions, to about four thousand feet in southern New 
Mexico and the same elevation in Montana on the British 
boundary. Descending toward the west, the plateau is four 
thousand feet in the valley of Great Salt lake, from whence 
it rises again to six thousand feet in central Nevada, and then 
sinks to the level of the Pacific. 

The Cordilleras of North America.—This plateau is 
crowned by a vast number of mountain ranges of various eleva- 
tions, the highest of them reaching nearly fifteen thousand feet. 
The system on our northern boundary is comparatively narrow, 
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extending from longitude one hundred and twelve to one hun- 
dred and twenty-four, thus having a breadth of only about five 
hundred miles. Southward, its eastern boundary extends rapidly 
to the eastward, giving the system its maximum breadth in 
Colorado. 

The easternmost ranges of thissystem are commonly classified 
as the Rocky mountains, and these again may be further sub- 
divided into two parts, the northern and southern, which are 
separated from one another by a broad stretch of plateau. The 
southern Rocky mountain region comprises the ranges in south- 
ern Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, and includes a series 
of ranges trending nearly north and south, and enclosing high 
mountain valleys which are called parks, the best known among 
them being the North, South, Middle, and San Luis parks, of 
Colorado. 

With the exception of the Sierra Nevada, the mountains in 
Colorado are the highest in the country, exclusive of Alaska. 
These ranges contain scores of peaks whose altitude exceeds 
fourteen thousand feet, with great areas of country lying above 
the limit of timber, which in this state has the extreme altitude 
of eleven to twelve thousand feet. The easternmost of these 
ranges, the Front, Park, Sawatch, and Sangre de Cristo ranges, 
are broad and massive, while the Elk and San Juan mountains 
in the western portion of the group, are extremely rugged. 

The northern group of the Rocky mountains extends from the 
Wind River and Bighorn ranges in northern Wyoming, across 
western Montana and Idaho. They are by no means as high as 
those of the southern group, varying from thirteen thousand 
seven or eight hundred feet in the Wind River range, down to 
nine or ten thousand feet in the more northerly ranges. 

The Plateau Region.—The heart of this mountain region 
is drained by the Colorado river and its tributaries. Its drainage 
area is very peculiar. Around its borders are high mountains, 
the Rocky mountains on the east, the Wind River range on the 
north, and the Wasatch on the west. From these ranges flow 
the little streams which make up the Colorado. Leaving the 
mountains, these streams enter a region of plateaus, great level 
expanses stretching farther than the eye can reach, without hill 
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or valley, and with scarcely an undulation in the level surface. 
Where a plateau ends there is a line of abrupt cliffs descending 
hundreds or even thousands of feet, to the level of another and 
lower plateau. And so, passing away from the mountains, one 
descends by a series of gigantic steps, a veritable giant’s stair- 
case, from an elevation of twelve thousand feet to the sea level. 

These plateaus contain no valleys. Instead of valleys there 
are canyons and gorges, with rocky, precipitous sides and narrow 
beds. In many places these canyons are so numerous as to reduce 
the plateau to a mere skeleton of narrow, winding, flat-topped 
ridges. Most of the canyons are dry nearly all the year, and in 
but few do the streams flow continuously. When the rain comes 
it is usually in the form of spasmedic showers. It falls in sheets, 
and flowing rapidly off the upper land, fills these canyons to a 
great depth. For a few hours, perhaps, they are rushing tor- 
rents, and then the beds of the canyons are left as dry and hot 
as before. This region is, on the whole, an arid one. The high 
plateaus are, however, green and fertile, covered with pines, 
spruces, and waving grasses, and bedecked with gayly painted 
flowers. But as one descends the aspect of nature changes. The 
spruces, aspens, and waving grasses disappear, and are replaced 
by the pinon pine and cedar; then by artemisia, which is suce- 
ceeded by the cactus, yucca, and mesquite; while finally, upon 
the lower plateaus, little if any vegetation exists. The lower 
plateaus of the Colorado are as completely a desert as any part 
of the Sahara. 

The Great Basin.—West of the basin of the Colorado 
is another peculiar region, in which, owing to deficient rainfall, 
no system of drainage has yet been developed. It is an inland 
basin, without drainage to either ocean. Though known as the 
Great Basin, it is in reality a group of many basins. At ordi- 
nary seasons each of these basins is independent of every other. 
The streams flowing into them either sink into the soil or evap- 
orate to the thirsty atmosphere. On those rare occasions when 
the rain falls heavily, several of the basins may be connected 
one with another by temporary streams. The surface of the 
Great Basin is an alternation of broad valleys, deeply filled 
with sand and soil washed from their sides, and with sharp, 
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narrow, abrupt mountain ranges trending nearly north and 
south. Upon the east this basin is separated from the Colorado 
valley by the Wasatch range, and upon the west the Sierra 
Nevada separates it from the valley of California. The north- 
ern and southern boundaries are ill-defined, consisting in the 
main of gentle elevations in the midst of valleys. 

Salt Lake Basin.—The largest of the basins of which the 
Great Basin is composed, is that of Great Salt lake, which col- 
lects most of the streams flowing down the west wall of the 
Wasatch range, into this Dead Sea of America, where the water 
is evaporated and restored to the atmosphere. Another of these 
basins, which lies at the eastern foot of the Sierra Nevada, col- 
lects the waters flowing from that range and from the interior 
of the basin, in a series of lakes and swamps, whence it is evap- 
orated. These are known as the Carson and Humboldt sinks. 

Sierra Nevada.—The Sierra Nevada forms the west wall 
of the Great Basin. It is a broad, massive range, rising steeply 
on the east, and descending by long spurs to the valley of Cali- 
fornia on the west. Near the southern end it has its greatest 
altitude, nearly fifteen thousand feet, thus exceeding all other 
elevations in the country, with the exception of certain mountains 
in Alaska. Toward the north it diminishes in height, and 
disappears as a range near the gorge of Pitt river. 

Cascade Range.—Northward through Washington and 
Oregon, the line of elevation is continued by a volcanic plateau, 
upon which stand numerous extinct volcanoes, forming what is 
known as the Cascade range. Among these there are several 
peaks exceeding fourteen thousand feet in height, such as Shasta 
and Rainier. 

West of these ranges lies a great valley, stretching from 
Puget Sound to southern California. Though broken in north- 
ern California by mountain spurs, it is practically a continuous 
valley. It lies for the most part not far above sea level; it is 
well watered in the northern portion, but in the southern part it 
becomes arid. Between this valley and the Pacific lie a series 
of ranges, the Coast ranges, consisting mostly of long, parallel 
ridges, which, with the narrow valleys included between them, 
extend to the Pacific coast. 
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This mountain region abounds in strange scenes. The forces 
of nature have here been exerted upon a tremendous scale, 
building up mountains and eroding canyons and gorges. In 
some places great floods of lava have been poured out, and have 
flowed over the land, producing immense basalt plains and lava 
beds. At other points voleanic eruptions have built up moun- 
tain peaks. Nowhere have the forces of erosion been displayed 
upon such a magnificent scale, and nowhere are their results so 
easily and clearly read. The great canyons, cliffs, mesas, and 
buttes of the Colorado basin, are their work. ‘Their crowning 
labor is the grand series of canyons of the Colorado, which, 
stretching for a thousand miles, culminates in the Grand Canyon, 
six thousand feet in depth and scores of miles in length. 

In some parts of this region the volcanic forces are still smoul- 
dering. A hot spring upon the summit of Mount Shasta, and 
smoke from other peaks in the Cascade range, bear witness that 
the internal fires are not extinct. But it is in Yellowstone 
Park, the region where in times past the god of fire has held 
high carnival, that the most striking evidences of his reign are 
still seen. Over this region has been poured a flood of molten 
rock. In it was buried the vegetation of the past, and in the 
midst of voleanic masses are now to be found trunks of trees 
changed to amethyst, opal, chalcedony, and quartz crystals. 

In this region there are hot springs and geysers, in such 
abundance and magnitude as to throw all others, the world over, 
completely in the shade. Those of Iceland and New Zealand 
are petty affairs in comparison. Over an area of nearly four 
thousand square miles hot springs are omnipresent. They are 
found literally by the thousand, and are of all sizes, from a few 
inches across to areas of many acres. Where Iceland has two 
or three active geysers, the Yellowstone Park has hundreds. 
The amount of boiling water poured out from the bowels of the 
earth is simply fabulous. The water of the Firehole river flows 
hot from the Geyser Basins. 

Temperature.—The United States lies entirely within 
the temperate zone, and the mean annual temperature ranges 
from seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit down to forty degrees ; 
the temperature, of course, diminishing northward, and as 
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the altitude above the sea increases. The mean temperature of 
the hottest month, July, ranges from eighty-five down to sixty- 
five degrees, and that of the coldest month, January, from sixty- 
five degrees down to near the zero point. 

The maximum temperature rarely exceeds one hundred de- 
grees, while the minimum is sometimes fifty degrees below 
zero. In the eastern, well-watered part of the country, where 
the atmosphere is moist, and upon the northwestern coast where 
similar conditions prevail, the range of temperature between 
summer and winter and between day and night is not excessive. 

In the mountain region of the west, however, where the atmos- 
phere is dry, the range is often very great. It is in this region 
that excessively high and excessively low temperatures are occa- 
sionally experienced. At Yuma, near the mouth of the Colorado 
river, the temperature in summer often exceeds one hundred and 
fifteen degrees, and when it falls to one hundred degrees people 
put on their flannels. On the other hand, in Montana, minimum 
temperatures of minus fifty-two degrees have been repeatedly 
recorded ; although, on the whole, the climate of Montana is 
exceptionally mild, considering its latitude and altitude above 
sea level. 

Rainfall.—The rainfall of the United States differs widely 
in different parts of the country. Over the eastern half it is 
abundant. It diminishes upon the plains, and in the mountain 
regions of the west it is scanty. Over the northwest coast, again, 
it is more than abundant. The rainfall of the east is derived in 
the main from the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea. The 
south winds come to the Gulf coast laden with moisture, and, 
encountering a cool land, deposit it as rain. Moving northward, 
they become dryer, and the rainfall is consequently reduced. 

A similar action takes place upon the Atlantic coast, but the 
breadth of its area of operations is less. Thus we find along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the heaviest rainfall of the eastern part 
of the United States. On the Gulf coast it reaches, and some- 
times exceeds, sixty inches per annum. Proceeding northward, 
the rainfall diminishes, and about the Great Lakes it is as low as 
thirty inches; but here the diminution in rainfall is partly made 
up by the diminished evaporation, due to the colder climate, 
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Passing westward up the slope of the Great Plains, the rain- 
fall diminishes, and in the neighborhood of the one-hundredth 
meridian it commonly amounts to less than twenty inches. The 
rainfall within the mountain region as a rule ranges from ten 
inches upward, being greatest on the high mountains, whose 
altitude induces precipitation from the air currents, and lowest 
in the valleys and on the plateaus. The most arid part of the 
country is the Great Basin, whose rainfall rarely exceeds ten 
inches, and in many localities falls to four or five. 

On the Pacific coast a different condition of things prevails. 
Here are found well-defined wet and dry seasons. Their wetness 
and dryness depend upon the latitude, the rainfall being much 
greater in the north than in the south. The annual rainfall at 
the Strait of Fuca has been as great as one hundred and twenty- 
five inches, while at San Diego it is often as low as five 
inches. This change in rainfall with the change of season and 
of latitude, is due to the relative temperatures of the sea and the 
land. Warm westerly winds from the Pacific reach the coast 
saturated with moisture. ‘The temperature of these air currents 
does not vary much from summer to winter; but the tempera- 
ture of the land varies greatly, so that in winter the currents, 
upon reaching the coast, encounter a relatively cold land, which 
chills them and induces precipitation. 

The contrast between the temperatures of air currents and 
the land, increases as the latitude increases; consequently the 
precipitation increases northward and diminishes southward. 
After passing the Coast range and the great Pacific valley, these 
air currents encounter the peaks of the Cascade range and the 
Sierra Nevada. They are forced to great altitudes, are chilled, 
and shed upon these ranges all the moisture that is left in them, 
and in that desiccated condition they blow over the desert to the 
eastward as dry winds. Hence it is that the winter winds are 
dry in the western mountain regions. 

In the summer all this is changed. Then the land, with the 
exception of the highest mountains, is relatively warmer than the 
sea, and the moist air currents coming from the sea blow over 
the Coast ranges with little loss of moisture, and climb the Sierra 
and Cascades, upon which they deposit a greater amount; but 
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they still contain enough in their eastward progress to water with 
frequent showers the mountains and valleys of Colorado, New 
Mexico, and J'exas. Hence it is that the summer season is the 
rainy season of these States. 

From the above brief outline it is easy to understand the 
impropriety of speaking of the climate of the United States, for 
the country contains within itself the widest possible variations 
of climate. It is one of the wettest and one of the dryest coun- 
tries on the globe, it is one of the hottest and one of the coldest ; 
and the folly of the assumption of European writers, that the so- 
called American climate is developing an American species of 
mankind, is made apparent when the facts are stated. 

Forests.—The eastern part of the United States, from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic, including southern Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and eastern Texas, is, on the whole, a forested region. 
Throughout this part of the country timber grows freely. It is 
true that portions of Illinois and adjacent States were prairies 
when settlement began; but, except where cultivated, they are 
fast growing up to woodland under the protective influences of 
man. 

It is said, too, that the Appalachian valley was also a prairie; 
but it is now covered with forests, except where cultivated. The 
western part of Washington and Oregon, and the western part of 
California, are also forested regions, and most of the mountain 
ranges of the west are wooded; but the valleys, plains, and 
plateaus of this region and the Great Plains, are devoid of tree 
growth. Inall this region the rainfall is not sufficient to support 
trees, if we except two or three scrubby species which are pecu- 
har to an arid climate. 

It is estimated that more than one-third of the area of the 
United States is at present covered with timber. This estimate 
takes account not only of the area naturally devoid of trees, but 
also of the areas which have been denuded for purposes of culti- 
vation and other requirements of civilization. 
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THE government of the United States is a pure democracy. 
It is in the most complete sense a government by the people, 
from the smallest political subdivision, the township, up to the 
national government. The machinery of government is abso- 
lutely controlled by the people governed. It is therefore home 
rule pure and simple. Matters concerning the township, and the 
township only, are controlled by the township government; those 
concerning a group of townships are controlled by the county 
government. 

Matters which have a wider bearing and influence than the 
county are controlled by the state government, and in turn those 
of national importance and bearing are in the hands of the 
general government, Thus, speaking broadly, the powers and 
functions of the greater governments are restricted to matters of 
general importance and concern, and as far as is consistent with 
the general welfare, the powers of government are given to the 
minor units. Naturally enough, this distribution of power 
among the different units of government differs in different 
States, depending upon the stage of settlement, upon the charac- 
ter of the occupations of the people, and, to some extent, upon 
their traditions and social customs. Of the distribution of 
powers, more will be said later. 

To the foregoing it is scarcely necessary to add that, under 
this system of government, the individual enjoys the greatest 
freedom consistent with the due protection of the rights of others. 
To this large measure of individual freedom is due, in great 
part, the development of the strong, and at the same time 
adaptable, American type of mankind, which has already made 
this country facile princeps in all the elements of national great- 
ness. 
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In each unit of government three elements are to be plainly 
recognized—the legislative, executive, and judicial. In the 
national and state governments, these are clearly distinguished 
by different sets of officers and related organizations. In county 
and township governments, the legislative and executive func- 
tions are often exercised by the same officers. The judicial 
function is everywhere distinctly differentiated from the others. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


In the general government the President is the chief executive 
officer. Under the Constitution he must be a native of the 
United States, and must be at least thirty-five years of age at 
the time of his election. His term of service is four years, and 
he may be reélected ; but precedent has decreed that he shall be 
reélected only once. His election is effected by what the fathers 
designed to be a very judicious piece of machinery, but this has 
degenerated into a mere formality. The Constitution requires 
that the qualified voters shall choose electors, such electors being 
in the proportion of one for every senator and representative in 
Congress; that the electors of each state thus chosen shall meet 
on a certain day within that state and vote for President and 
Vice-President, transmitting the result to Congress, which pub- 
licly declares it. 

It was intended that the electors should be men chosen for 
the purpose of sitting as a deliberative body, and selecting 
according to their judgment the men best fitted for these high 
offices. As a matter of fact, while this routine is carried out to 
the letter, the selection of candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency is made beforehand by conventions of the great 
parties, and the party electors are pledged in the strongest. pos- 
sible way to vote for the candidates of their respective parties and 
thus simply carry out the dictates of the party which elected 
them. Wooden men would answer the purpose equally well. 

A majority, not a plurality, of the electors decides the elec- 
tion, and when, as has happened on rare occasions, there is no 
choice by the electors, it goes to the House of Representatives, 
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the members of which vote, not individually, but by states; so 
that in this event each state, whatever the number of its delegation, 
has the same weight in electing the President as every other. 
Cabinet.—The President, upon assuming office, selects a 
number of advisers, known collectively as his Cabinet. These 
are as follows: Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, and Secretary of 
Agriculture. These selections are subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. In case of the removal, death, or inability of both the 
President and Vice-President, these officials succeed to the Presi- 
dency in the order here given: first, the Secretary of State; or, in 
case of his death, the Secretary of the Treasury, and so on. 
The members of the Cabinet, besides being the President’s 
advisers, are executive heads of departments of government, the 
scope of their departments being indicated to a certain extent 
by their designations. Within these departments the work of 
government is further subdivided into bureaus, the heads of 
which are subordinate to the Cabinet officers; and these bureaus, 
in turn, are separated into divisions and sections. The salary of 
the President is fifty thousand dollars a year; that of the Vice- 
President and of members of the Cabinet, eight thousand dollars. 
Senate.—The legislative branch consists of two houses of 
Congress, known as the Senate and House of Representatives. 
The former consists of two members elected from each state for 
a term of six years, so arranged that one-third of the body goes 
out of office every two years. A senator must be a resident of the 
state from which he is elected, and must be at least thirty years 
of age. The Vice-President is the presiding officer of the Senate. 
As there are now forty-four states in the Union, the number 
of senators is eighty-eight, and, being elected for terms of con- 
siderable length, they are not as closely in touch with their 
constituents as members of the House of Representatives. They 
are more deliberative and less likely to be swayed by the 
impulse of the moment. The Senate is therefore regarded as 
the more conservative of the two legislative bodies. The com- 
pensation of a senator is five thousand dollars a year. 
House of Representatives.—The House of Representa- 
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tives at present comprises three hundred and thirty-six mem- 
bers, including the delegates from the territories who are 
permitted to participate in debates but have no vote. The 
representation from each state is proportioned to the number of 
inhabitants. Representatives are elected for two years only. 
Hach representative must be a resident of the district from which 
he is elected, and must be at least twenty-five years of age. This 
body chooses its own presiding officer, who is known as the 
Speaker, and in cases of contested elections decides upon its 
membership. Being the popular branch of the government—that 
is, the branch in closest touch with the people—it claims and as 
a rule maintains the right to originate business, and especially 
to propose the appropriation of funds from the Treasury. The 
salary of a representative is five thousand dollars a year. 

The work of Congress is carried on mainly by means of com- 
mittees. In the House of Representatives there are in all fifty- 
seven standing committees for specific purposes, the members of 
which are chosen by the Speaker. ‘To these committees are 
referred bills and measures presented to the House which fall 
within their respective provinces. In committee measures 
receive careful consideration, and, as a rule, the House accepts 
the committee’s report. Under this method careful legislation is 
possible, while otherwise it would be impossible. A similar 
committee system prevails in the Senate; but there the com- 
mittee is a less powerful organization, and justly so, since the 
Senate is a smaller and more deliberative body, and moreover 
originates fewer measures. 

Judiciary.—The judiciary of the general government con- 
sists of three classes of courts: First, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which sits in Washington, and is composed of a 
chief justice and eight associate justices, who are appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate; their tenure of 
office is for life, unless impeached. Second, the United States 
circuit courts, which are beld at various places throughout the 
country, and are presided over by individual members of the 
Supreme Court. Third, the United States district courts, over 
which preside district judges, who are also appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS 


There has been a constant struggle ever since the organization 
of the government, as to the powers vested in the general 
government and those retained by the states. All the difficul- 
ties encountered by the fathers in attempting to form the federal 
government arose from this jealousy of centralization. With 
the exception of the war of the Rebellion, this has been a 
peaceful struggle, but none the less it has been constant and 
intense. However, the general government has steadily main- 
tained and extended its control over questions of common inter- 
est to all or several of the states. 

All matters connected with foreign relations, the coinage or 
printing of money, the postal system, the collection of revenue 
whether by customs or excise taxes, the taking of the decen- 
nial census, the administration of the public lands, the issuance 
of patents and copyrights, the lighting and protection of the 
coasts, and the public defense whether by land or sea, are in 
the hands of the general government. There are many other 
matters in which it shares the control jointly with the States. 
Through its Department of Agriculture and through its Sur- 
veys, it aids in the development of agricultural and mineral 
resources. It collects and furnishes information concerning the 
progress of education. It aids in the maintenance of the supply 
of food fishes, and of numerous agencies which assist in the col- 
lection and dissemination of scientific information. 

Executive Divisions.—The executive departments of 
the government are eight in number: The Department of 
State, which has jurisdiction over foreign affairs; the Treasury 
Department, which has charge of all matters relating to the 
collection and disbursement of the revenues of the government; 
the War Department, which controls the army ; the Department 
of Justice, which prosecutes all government cases in the United 
States courts, and acts as the legal adviser of the Executive; 
the Post Office Department, which manages the transportation 
and distribution of the mails; the Navy Department; the 
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Department of the Interior, which has general control over 
internal matters of administration, and which embraces a great 
variety of bureaus; and, finally, the Department of Agriculture, 
which is primarily concerned in fostering that great branch of 
industry. Besides these, there are several bureaus or institu- 
tions which are not attached to any of the regular departments. 

Department of State.—This department, which is_re- 
garded as first in rank, has jurisdiction over all matters con- 
nected with our foreign relations, including treaties in extradition 
of fugitives from justice and the granting of passports. It has 
control of the ministers to foreign countries and consuls in for- 
eign ports, and is the custodian of the Great Seal of the United 
States. It also publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, 
amendments to the Constitution, executive orders and proclama- 
tions. The bureaus of this department are six in number; 
namely, the Bureau of Indexes and Archives, the Diplomatic 
Bureau, Consular Bureau, Bureau of Accounts, Bureau of Rolls 
and Library, and Bureau of Statistics. The duties of these sey- 
eral bureaus are indicated by their names. 

Treasury Department.—This isa large department, com- 
prising many bureaus and employing an army of clerks. The 
collection of the revenues is done under two bureaus, those of the 
Commissioners of Customs and of Internal Revenue. The dis- 
bursement of public funds is supervised by two comptrollers, who 
pass upon legal points connected therewith, and by six auditors, 
who examine the correctness and validity of accounts. The 'Treas- 
urer has charge of the funds or deposits in the Treasury. The 
Register of the Treasury is the book-keeper of the United States. 
The Comptroller of the Currency has control over the national 
banks. The Mint Bureau supplies the coinage, and the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing supplies the issues of paper money. 
Besides all these, which may be classified as executive bureaus, 
there are others, attached to the Treasury Department, of a scien- 
tific or semi-scientific nature. The construction of public build- 
ings throughout the United States is also controlled by one of 
its bureaus, presided over by the supervising architect. 

The Treasury Department maintains a Bureau of Statistics, 
for the collection and publication of statistics of foreign trade 
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and immigration. It also maintains a Life-Saving Service, the 
best in the world; by this service much of our coast, including 
the most important portions, is patrolled day and night by par- 
ties fully equipped with the most modern appliances for saving 
life and property from shipwreck. It includes the Light House 
establishment, by which the entire coast and most of the naviga- 
ble rivers are lighted. It also controls the Coast and Geo- 
detie Survey, to which is intrusted the survey of the coast and 
the geodetic triangulation of the interior of the country. 

War Department.—A partial enumeration of the bureaus 
of which the departments are composed, with a shght account 
of the work carried on by each, will illustrate the scope and 
great variety of the functions of the general government. The 
War Department is divided into twelye bureaus, or sub-depart- 
ments, Whose names in most cases describe their functions. They 
are: Army Headquarters, Adjutant General's office, Inspector- 
General's office, Judge-Adyocate-General’s office, Bureau of Sub- 
sistence, Quartermasters’, Ordnance, Medical, and Pay Depart- 
ments, Engineers’ Department, Department of Pubhe Buildings 
and Grounds, and Office of Publication of War Records. 

Department of Justice.—This is a small department, 
whose functions, as stated above, are to advise the President 
and the heads of other departments upon legal points, and 
through assistant attorneys-general and United States district 
attorneys, to prosecute cases in the United States courts on 
behalf of the general government. 

Post Office Department.—The work of the Post Office 
Department is entirely of an executive character, and a state- 
ment of its operations is presented in a later portion of this 


work. 

Navy Department.—The Navy Department embraces a 
large number of bureaus and offices, among which are the follow- 
ing: Bureau of Ordnance, of Equipment, of Navigation, of 
Yards and Docks, of Provisions and Clothing, of Steam Engi- 
neering, of Medicine and Surgery, of Construction, of Inspection 
and Survey, and of Naval Intelligence. It contains a Hydro- 
graphic office, whose function is to supply charts to the navy, 
and for that purpose it not only engraves and prints charts of 
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the coasts of foreign lands, but makes surveys with the same end 
in view. It contains also the Naval Observatory, one of the best 
equipped in the world, and the Nautical Almanac office, which 
prepares the American Nautical Almanac, for the use of the 
merchant marine as well as the navy. 

Department of the Interior.—The Department of the 
Interior was not created, but has grown. To it have been attached 
bureaus which did not fit elsewhere, and consequently it contains 
a great variety of them. It has control of the survey and dis- 
position of the public lands, of the issuance of patents, of the 
granting of pensions, and of the relations of the government 
with the Indians, a bureau being assigned to each of these mat- 
ters. The Bureau of Education collects and publishes statistics 
of education throughout the country. The Geological Survey 
studies and reports upon the geology and mineral wealth of the 
national domain, and, incidentally, is preparing a topographic 
map thereof; indeed, this great work, although an incidental, 
has for ten years been the principal work of the Geological 
Survey office. Finally, the Interior Department contains the 
Census office, a temporary bureau, constituted every ten years 
for the purpose of taking account of stock. 

Department of Agriculture.—It is the function of 
the Department of Agriculture to aid and foster the agricul- 
tural industry. To this end it collects and disseminates statistics 
of crops. It searches for the means of protecting crops from 
disease and insect enemies. It tests the fitness of soils and 
climates for new products, it studies the forest resources, and 
thus in many ways it advances the interests of the farmer. ‘To 
this Department is attached the Weather Bureau, whose prin- 
cipal function is to predict the weather. 

Other Departments and Bureaus.—The Fish Con- 
mission, an independent bureau, exists for the purpose, prima- 
rily, of increasing the supply of food fishes. Incidentally it has 
contributed greatly to our knowledge of the life and habits of 
the denizens of the briny deep and of our lakes and rivers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is likewise unattached. 
It has jurisdiction over the railways of the country, under the 
laws regulating interstate commerce. 
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The Department or Bureau of Labor is an office for the col- 
lection and dissemination of statistics relating to labor, its com- 
pensation, hours, relation to capital, ete. 

Most of the civil employes of the United States are under the 
protection of a civil service law, whose chief provision is that 
appointments to the service can be made only as a result of 
competitive examination, free to all, with some slight restric- 
tions as to residence, ete. There is a commission, known as the 
Civil Service Commission, for conducting such examinations. 

Smithsonian Institution.—There is under the control 
of the government one institution of a peculiar character. 
Many years ago, Mr. James Smithson bequeathed a large sum 
of money to the United States for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge. Partly with the income from this bequest, and 
partly by appropriation from the United States Treasury, the 
Smithsonian Institution has been founded and maintained, and 
to it have been added the National Museum, the Bureau of 
Kthnology, and the National Zodlogical Park. 

The work of this institution has been mainly in pure science. 
Its uniform policy has been to aid original investigation, and, 
whenever practicable, to assist it to aid itself. Thus it supported 
the first tottering steps of the science of meteorology, and at 
last saw it recognized by the government in the form of the 
Weather Bureau. Similarly with fish culture, now supported 
in the Fish Commission. It deserves no small share of the 
credit of establishing the Geological Survey, the National 
Museum, and the Bureau of Ethnology, 


ORGANIZATION OF STATES 


The Union, which originally consisted of thirteen states, is 
now composed of forty-four states, five territories, and the fed- 
eral District of Columbia. The political organization of each 
state is very similar to that of the general government, the 
chief executive officer being the governor. The legislative func- 
tions are carried on by a legislature, which consists in each case 
of two houses. Hach state has a judiciary of its own, for the 
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purpose of interpreting and enforcing state laws. The govern- 
ment of the territories rests in part with the people of the ter- 
ritories, and in part with the general government. The Presi- 
dent appoints the territorial governors, while the people elect 
their legislatures. 

District of Columbia.—The District of Columbia, the 
seat of the national government, is the only portion of this 
great domain which is not in any respect under home rule. 
Strange to say, this, the capital of the greatest and freest 
Republic, is in its form of government an absolute mon- 
archy. Its executive consists of three commissioners, who 
are appointed by the President of the United States. Its 
laws are enacted by Congress, and its judiciary is appointed 
by the President. Therefore the people of the District have 
no voice in the management of their public affairs, beyond 
the privilege of protest and petition. As originally consti- 
tuted, the District of Columbia comprised an area ten miles 
square. The Virginia portion was ceded to the United States, 
July 16, 1790, and the Maryland portion, March 30, 1791. 
Subsequently, July 9, 1846, the Virginia portion was re-ceded 
to that state. 

The following is a list of the states and territories, with a 
brief account of their organization : 

Alabama.— Alabama territory was created from a part of 
Mississippi territory, March 8, 1817. Its limits were those 
of the present state, excepting that the thirty-first parallel was 
its southern boundary. It was admitted as a state, December 
14, 1819. 

Alaska.— Alaska was obtained by purchase from the Russian 
government in 1867, for the sum of $7,200,000 in gold. It was 
given a territorial government, July 27, 1868. 

Arizona.—This territory was formed in part from the first 
Mexican purchase, and in part from the Gadsden purchase, by 
act of Congress, February 24, 1868. 

Arkansas. —Arkansas territory was created by act of 
March 2, 1819, from a part of the Louisiana purchase, then 
known as Missouri territory. It was admitted as a state with 
its present boundaries, June 15, 1886. 
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California.—This state was admitted September 9, 1850, 
its area being taken from the territory acquired from Mexico 
by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

Colorado.—Colorado territory was created February 28, 
1861, its area being taken partly from the Louisiana purchase, 
partly from the territory acquired from Mexico, and partly 
from the area purchased from Texas. It was admitted as a 
state, August 1, 1876. 

Connecticut.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It 
ratified the Constitution, January 9, 1788. 

Delaware.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It was 
the first to ratify the Constitution, having taken this step Janu- 
ary 7, 1787. 

Florida.—Florida territory was created March 30, 1822, 
from the area purchased from Spain three years previously. It 
was admitted as a state, March 8, 1845. 

Georgia.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It adopted 
the Constitution, January 2, 1788. 

Idaho.—lIdaho territory was formed March 3, 1863, from 
Oregon, which was acquired by prior settlement. It was ad- 
mitted as a state, July 3, 1890. 

Ilinois.—The territory of Illinois was formed by act of 
February 8, 1809, from a part of the territory northwest of 
the Ohio river. It was admitted as a state, with “its boundaries 
greatly reduced, December 8, 1818. 

Indiana.—Indiana territory was created May 7, 1800, from 
a part of Northwest territory. Its boundaries then enclosed a 
much greater area than those of the present state. December 
11, 1816, it was admitted as a state, with its present bounda- 
ries. 

Indian Territory.—This is not in the proper sense a ter- 
ritory of the United States, but rather a group of Indian reser- 
vations, established from time to time as occasion has arisen. 
The area included in the present territory is a part of the original 
Louisiana purchase. 

Towa.—lowa territory was created July 3, 1838, when it 
included a much greater area than at present. Its area was 
embraced in the Louisiana purchase. March 3, 1845, it was 
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admitted as a state, and December 28, 1846, its northern and 
western boundaries were changed, giving to the state its present 
limits. 

Kansas.—The territory of Kansas was created May 80, 
1854, its area being taken from that of the Louisiana purchase. 
January 29, 1861, it was admitted as a state, with its present 
limits. 

Kentucky.—Kentucky was admitted June 1, 1792, with its 
present limits, having been taken from the western portion of 
Virginia. 

Louisiana.—The territory of Orleans was created March 8, 
1805, and comprised nearly the same area as the present state 
of Louisiana. April 30, 1812, this territory was admitted as 
a state, under the name of Louisiana, and in the same year 
its limits were extended to include the present area. 

Maine.—The area of the state of Maine was originally a 
part of Massachusetts, and was known as the District of Maine. 
It was detached from Massachusetts and admitted as a state, 
March 15, 1820. 

Maryland.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It adopted 
the Constitution, April 28, 1788. 

Massachusetts.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It 
adopted the Constitution, February 6, 1788. 

Michigan.—The territory of Michigan was formed June 380, 
1805, its area being taken from what was originally the North- 
west territory. It was admitted as a state, January 26, 1837, 
with its boundaries considerably changed from those of the 
territory. 

Minnesota.—The territory of Minnesota was created March 
8, 1849. Its area was derived in part from the old Northwest 
territory, and in part from the Louisiana purchase. It was 
admitted as a state, May 11, 1858, with its limits greatly re- 
duced. 

Mississippi.—The original territory of Mississippi, organ- 
ized April 7, 1798, was very different from the present state, 
and comprised an area in the southern part of the present 
states of Alabama and Mississippi. In 1804 this territory was 
enlarged to include almost the entire area of these two states. 
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It was subsequently diminished by the formation of the territory 
of Alabama, and December 10, 1817, it was admitted as a state 
with its present boundaries. 

Missouri.—The original Missouri territory, as constituted by 
act of April 30, 1812, included all the Louisiana purchase with 
the exception of the present state of Louisiana. One after 
another, states were carved from it, and August 10, 1821, the 
state of Missouri was admitted, with its boundaries the same as 
at present, excepting the western boundary, which was extended 
westward in 1886. 

Montana.—Montana territory was created May 26, 1864, 
its area being originally part of the Louisiana purchase. It 
was admitted as a state, November 8, 1889. 

Nebraska.—The territory of Nebraska was organized under 
the act of May 30, 1854, and originally comprised a Jarge pro- 
portion of what was the Louisiana purchase. It was reduced 
by the formation of several states and territories, and March 1, 
1867, was admitted as a state. 

Nevada.—Nevada territory was created by act of March 2, 
1861, from a part of the territory first acquired from Mexico. 
Its original area was much less than at present. It was admitted 
as a state, October 81, 1864, with its eastern limits enlarged, and 
subsequently, in 1866, it was still further enlarged so as to in- 
clude the present area. 

New Hampshire.—One of the Thirteen Original States. 
It ratified the Constitution, June 21, 1788. 

New Jersey.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It 
ratified the Constitution, December 18, 1787. 

New Mexico.—The territory of New Mexico was created 
by act of December 18, 1850. Originally it included its pres- 
ent area, with the exception of that part of the Gadsden purchase 
which it now embraces. This was added by Congress, Decem- 
ber 80, 1858. 

New York. —One of the Thirteen Original States. It adopt- 
ed the Constitution, July 26, 1788. 

North Carolina.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It 
adopted the Constitution, November 21, 1789. 

North Dakota.—The territory of Dakota was created by 
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act of March 2, 1861, from a part of the original Louisiana 
purchase. From it several states have been formed, and the 
remainder was cut in two parts and these parts admitted as states, 
November 2, 1889, under the names North and South Dakota. 

Ohio.—Ohio was formed and admitted as a state, November 
29, 1802, its area being taken from Northwest territory. In 1836 
the northern boundary was slightly changed, a narrow strip of 
land being added. 

Oklahoma.—The territory of Oklahoma, originally a part 
of the Louisiana purchase, was formed May 2, 1890. 

Oregon.—The territory of Oregon was created by act of 
August 14, 1848, and originally included the present areas of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, which were acquired by prior 
settlement, immediately after the purchase of Louisiana. It was 
admitted as a state, with its present boundaries, February 14, 
1859. 

Pennsylvania.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It 
adopted the Constitution, December 12, 1787. 

Rhode Island.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It 
was the last to adopt the Constitution, the act bearing date May 
29, 1790. 

South Carolina.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It 
adopted the Constitution, May 23, 1788. 

South Dakota.—(See North Dakota.) 

Tennessee.—Tennessee was admitted as a state, with its 
present boundaries, June 1, 1796. Its area was taken from the 
territory south of the Ohio river. 

Texas.—This state, which in 1836 achieved its independence 
of Mexico, was admitted December 29, 1845. It then included 
a large territory subsequently sold to the United States, which 
now forms portions of New Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas. 

Utah.— Utah territory was created by act of September 9, 
1850, and originally embraced, besides its own area, that of 
Nevada. 

Vermont.—This was the first state admitted to the Union 
after the adoption of the Constitution. The act of Congress 
bears date March 4, 1791. Its area was in dispute between 
New York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 
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Virginia.—One of the Thirteen Original States. It adopted 
the Constitution, June 25, 1788. 

Washington.—The territory of Washington was created 
by act of March 2, 1858, from a part of Oregon territory. It 
originally included, besides its own area, that of Idaho. It was 
admitted as a state, with its present boundaries, November 11, 
1889. 

West Virginia.—The state of West Virginia was set off 
from Virginia and admitted, June 19, 1863. 

Wisconsin.—The territory of Wisconsin was formed by 
act of June 8, 1836, from a part of the Northwest territory. 
It was admitted as a state, May 29, 1848, with its present vound- 
aries. 

Wyoming.— W yoming territory was created, July 25, 1868, 
with its present area. It was admitted as a state, July 10, 
1890. 

The following table presents the 


AREAS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES IN SQUARE MILES 


STATES AND Gross | Water | Land STATES AND Gross | Water |} Land 
TERRITORIES area |surface |surface TERRITORIES area |surface (surface 
Motalirecwaecre 3,025,600]  55,600/2,970,000||Nevada............. 110,700 960| 109,740 
New Hampshire... 9,305 300 9,005 
PATS GIID So canara whe 52,250 710| 51,540||New Jersey ........ 7,815 360 7,455 
AYIZONGR wesc 113,020 100} 112,920||New Mexico........ 122,580 120} 122,460 
Arkansas...........] 58,850 805} 53,045||New York.......... 49,170 1,550) 47,620 
Californias. castes: 158,360 2,380} 155,980||North Carolina... ... 52,250 3,67 48,580 
Colorado. d..cr ae 103,925 280] 103,645) |North Dakota....... 70,795 600| 70,195 
Connecticut ........ 4,990 145 A’SAs'ObiOr pexceacies wees 41,060 300} 40,760 
Delaware........ .« 2,050 90 1,960] |Oklahoma*,........ 89,030 200} 38,830 
District of Columbia 70 10 GONMOre LON ee weseleleete 96,030 1,47 94,560 
LOTIONS ctesetervel ene 58,680 4,440| 54,240||Pennsylvania....... 45,215 230| 44,985 
GeOI8IA sees hae bee 59,475 495| 58,980}|Rhode Island.... .. 1,2 165 1,085 
LG EANTONS neo dens i 510] 84,290] |South Carolina... .. 30,57 400) 30,170 
MMInoIs a cee 56,650 650} 56,000|]|South Dakota.......| 77,650 800} 76,850 
Tndianaie see oes le 36,350 440} 35,910|/Tennessee...........] 42,050 300! 41,750 
Indian Territory....} 31,400 A00|| = 31,000))| ROXAS sete ceere sts 265,780 3,490! 262,290 
ION Ga nachoranstecs 56,025 B50| BO, 475) (table wavsestece elects 84,970 2,780) 82,190 
Kansas assaecees ..| 82,080 380] 81,700||Vermont ... ae 9,565 430) 9,185 
Kentucky ... .. 40,400 400) 40,000|| Virginia .... 42,450 2,325} 40,125 
Louisiana a 48,720 3,300} 45,420] | Washington 69,180 2,300| 66,880 
Maine 33,040 3,145] 29,895] |West Virgin --.| 24,780 135] 24,645 
arylANas sass ick se 12,210 2,350 9,860||Wisconsin........ .| 56,040 1,590} 54,450 
3s setts....... 8,315 205 8,040||Wyoming .......... 7,890 315) 97,575 
WMichifan® sen scene 58,915 1,485) 57,430 
Minnesota......... 83,365 4,160) 79,205|| Delaware Bay .... 620 620) sro steeoes 
Mississippi ......... 46,810 70| 46,340|| Raritan Bay and 
MisSOUTI He. epee 69,415 680} 68,735 Lower New York 
Montana nccocuae 146,080 770) 145,310 BAY ac Maetontiee 100 BU Brat ope. 
INGDraskcash. pei ce 77,510 70) 76,840 


* Including Cherokee Outlet and No Man’s Land. 
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SUBDIVISIONS OF STATES AND COUNTIES 


Hach state and territory is divided for governmental pur- 
poses into counties, and these counties are further subdivided. 
The distribution of political power between the counties and 
their subdivisions, differs widely in different states; indeed, 
three distinct systems are apparent in various parts of the 
country. In the New England states the county government 
has very few functions, indeed scarcely any beyond judicial 
ones, while its subdivision, the town or city, has jurisdiction of 
all local concerns, and is by far the most powerful political unit. 

In the southern states, and in the sparsely settled states and 
territories of the west, the county has jurisdiction over practi- 
cally all local matters, and the subdivisions of the county, 
which are known variously in different states as civil districts, 
magisterial districts, beats, hundreds, militia districts, wards, 
etc., have merely minor judicial powers, and serve as election 
districts and for other minor uses. 

In the northern states outside of New England, beginning 
with New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania and extending 
westward to the frontier of settlement, a compromise system 
prevails, wherein the powers are quite equally divided between 
the two organizations, the county on the one hand, and the 
township, as it is called, on the other. This system seems, on 
the whole, to be the most acceptable, inasmuch as the new 
states, as soon as they reach a sufficient population to warrant, 
have adopted it one after another, while the southern states 
are constantly tending toward it. 

Various classes of municipalities are incorporated or char- 
tered, the name carried in the charter, and the delegated powers, 
differing in different parts of the country. In certain states all 
incorporated bodies are known as cities of one grade or another ; 
in others, cities, towns, and villages are chartered ; in yet others, 
boroughs, ete. The following table shows the number of civil 
divisions of the United States in 1890, the nearest date to which 
reference can be made: 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1890 


States. <x a ik some aici oteielehs eres tone eae teen 44 
MOLFILOLIES®, Pexeregatoroctela. sod crohns shelters tae ete Te eee 5 
Pederal district. <..-....2200 sence seer eee eee eee eee 1 
Counties, including parishes of Louisiana .............. 2,772 
Towns and towMships casa scene ears iets See COSoaL 
Other subdivisions of the county”. 4.) .0-2-- «+ eaten eters 12,000 
Cities onc ccth acaucetosekex a see eein ee Cee eee 1,623 
Chartered towns, villages, boroughs, ete........ ...... 8,000 


According to this table there is a total of about 44,800 gov- 
ernments of various kinds existing under and tributary to the 
federal government. All these work in harmony one with 
another. Rarely does any conflict of jurisdiction arise, and in 
all such cases decisions are easily reached through the judiciary 
and readily accepted. 
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NET PUBLIC DEBT, BY CLASSES OF 
ORGANIZATIONS, IN 1890 


4 PER CENT. 


NET NATIONAL DEBT, BY RATES OF 
INTEREST, IN 1890 
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The following table, and the upper diagram on Plate 1, 
facing page 32, show the national debt of the United States, 
and the debts of states, of counties, and of the subdivisions of 
counties, including municipalities and school districts, in 1890. 
In the table these amounts are compared with the correspond- 
ing figures for 1880: 


GOVERNMENT DEBTS IN 1880 AND 1890 


DEBT LESS SINKING FUND Per CAPITA 
CHARACTER OF : 
EBT 

1890 1880 1890 1880 
Nationale. cas. es $891,960, 104 $1 ,922,517,864 | $14.24 $88.33 
Sy OLS 9 eae 228,997,389 297,244,095 3.66 5.93 
(COTS real ares arene 145,048,045 124,105,027 2.82 2.47 
Mmmteipal ioe sees es 724,463,060 684,348,843 11.57 13.64 
School district...... 36,701,948 17,580,682 0.59 0.35 


National Debt.— December 31, 1892, the national debt, less 
the cash in the Treasury, was $835,000,000, having been reduced 
in the last two and one-half years to the extent of $56,000,000, 
as appears from a comparison with the above table. This 
debt when analyzed is found to consist (a) of $585,000,000 rep- 
resented by interest-bearing bonds, of which all but $25,000,000 
are at four per cent, and (0) non-interest-bearing debts amount- 
ing to $250,000,000, as shown in the lower diagram on Plate 1, 
facing page 32. This non-interest-bearing debt is composed 
almost entirely of legal tender notes, the gold and silver certifi- 
cates so common in circulation being issued upon an equivalent 
amount of coin or bullion on deposit in the Treasury, and it is 
therefore offset by the item, ‘* Cash in the Treasury.” 

The national debt of this country, prior to the civil war, was 
never of great magnitude. From the beginning of our history 
down to 1825 it oscillated from $45,000,000 to $127,000,000, 
with an average of about $75,000,000. Then it was reduced 
in 1835-86, and we were in the rare position among nations of 
having no debt; but subsequently our obligations were increased 
greatly, and in 1851 they reached $68,000,000, diminishing 
again until 1857, when they were less than $29,000,000. At 
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the opening of the war in 1861 the national debt was $90,000,- 
000. From that date to 1866 the debt increased by euormous 
strides, and in the latter year it reached the overwhelming amount 
of $2,778,000,000, an average of $80 per capita of the population. 
Upon this there was due each year the sum of $148,000,000 
in interest, or more than $4 per annum to each inhabitant. 

With the close of the war the nation set itself to paying off 
this enormous burden, and, aided by wise management of its 
finances and unexampled prosperity, it has done this at a rate 
which the world had never before witnessed. In twenty-seven 
years it has reduced the debt by the sum of $1,938,000,000, or 
at the average rate per annum of over $72,000,000. It is now 
less than one-third what it was in 1866, and with the increase of 
population during the last part of the century, the burden upon 
each inhabitant has been reduced to $138. 

The interest has been reduced in a still greater proportion, as 
the credit of the government has risen with each additional pay- 
ment of principal, until now the total annual interest is less 
than $25,000,000, an average of less than forty cents to each 
inhabitant, or one-tenth of what it was in 1866. To-day the credit 
of the United States is the highest of all nations. Its four per 
cent. bonds, due in 1907, are selling at twenty-five per cent. above 
par; while the three per cents., which were issued a few years 
ago and have since been taken up, were sought for at par with 
the greatest avidity, and quoted in financial markets at a consid- 
erable premium. : 

State Debts.—The debts of states aggregated, in 1890, 
$228,997,389, showing a reduction of twenty-three per cent. dur- 
ing the ten years preceding. The indebtedness of states, indi- 
vidually, is set forth in the map on Plate 2, and in the diagrams 
on pages 88 and 39. They show the widest possible diversity 
among the states in this regard. 

In the northern states there is apparently some thought of 
proportion between the amount of debt and the population and 
wealth, but in the southern states no such relation exists. 
This may be due to the origin of the debts of the southern 
states, and their mode of treating them. In many cases these 
debts were created by what were popularly known as “ carpet 
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bag” governments, which had possession of the states for a 
period following the civil war, and sadly abused the respon- 
sibilities they had assumed, creating debt in the most reckless 
manner. In some cases these debts were repudiated by succeed- 
ing administrations, while in others they have been assumed by 
them and efforts are being made for their reduction. 

The diagram on page 88 shows that-of all the states Virginia 
has by far the heaviest debt, while she is followed by six other 
southern states. The states least burdened with debt are mainly 

‘the newer ones of the far west. 

In most cases the debts of individual states have been reduced 
during the last decade, and in some instances this reduction has 
been enormous, when the size of the communities involved is 
taken into account. Thus Massachusetts has reduced her debt 
from $20,000,000 to $7,000,000; Pennsylvania, from nearly 
$14,000,000 to $4,000,000. In a few cases they have been 
increased, but the increase has generally occurred in states where 
values are increasing and to which population is flocking, and 
therefore the increase appears to be warranted. 

There is one case not in the list which requires a special 
explanation, that of the District of Columbia, whose debt is by 
far the largest in proportion to its population. This debt 
amounted in 1890 to $19,781,050, and the per capita debt was 
not less than $85.86. It was incurred in transforming the city 
of Washington from a straggling country village into a beautiful 
city. The work was done rapidly and not in the most economical 
manner. The debt thus incurred, together with the interest, is 
shared by the people of the District and by the United States 
government, in equal proportions. Properly speaking, therefore, 
only one-half of it should be chargeable against the District. 

Debts of Counties and Municipalities.—The debts of 
counties, which in 1890 amounted to about $145,000,000, have 
increased slightly during the decade, though at a much less rate 
than the population. 

The debts of municipalities, which are proportionally large, 
especially in the case of the larger cities, have also increased 
slightly, being at the rate of less than six per cent., indicating a 
reduction of the per capita debt to a large extent. The muni- 
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cipal debt is at present probably almost the same in amount as 
the national debt. 

The school district debt, while small in total amount, has more 
than doubled during the decade. Indeed, this is the only fea- 
ture of the public debt of the country which has increased in 
proportion to the population. 
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BUDGET 


The income of the general government is derived almost 
entirely from two forms of taxation—customs duties op imported 
articles, and internal revenue from the taxation of spirits and 
tobacco. The receipts of the government for the year 1890 were 
$362,600,000, or $6.14 per capita of the population, of which 
$219,500,000 was derived from customs duties, $145,700,000 
from internal revenue, and $4,000,000 from sales of public lands. 
The expenditures for that year amounted to $855.400,000, or 
$5.55 per capita of the population, distributed as follows: 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 
Maintenanceiotsthe armyaner ome tiie ree $48, 700,000 
Maintenanceoterherm avives ntsc eet eripatacisn tein enna 26, 100,000 
SupportotslnGidm triloest ratte ssetecter eae ennrtetertnae 8,500,000 
Pensions..... inal canctn he RISES ie ahr are achat Mreene EP . .124,400,000 
Interest onthe publicidebtesctrcrrsten see rear 37,500,000 
Miscellaneous, including civil expenses.............. 110,000,000 


It is popularly supposed that the cost of maintenance of the 
general government, in proportion to population, has steadily 
and gradually increased in recent years. This is not the case, 
as is shown by the following table, which gives the receipts and 
expenditures per capita for the past twenty years : 


RECKIPTS AND EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA, 1872 TO 1891 


Yen | Mega Per | Pee | ewe, | Be ae 
1979 BO .22 $6.84 1882 52 fu: $7.64. $4.89 
yey sae 8.01 6.97 (eSbuae eo 7.87 4.90 
Oy paar 7.18 7.07  |1884...... 6.27 4.39 
ietseee te 6.55 6.25 {88h 5.67 4.56 
1StG ee 6.52 5.87 1886 coe 5.76 4.15 
emma 6.07 5.21 1887 cee 6.20 4.47 
eye eae 5.41 4.98 18862029 6.32 4.33 
(10 5.60 5.46 1980258 6.01 4.38 
O80. he 6.65 5.84: © NIS00% ey 6.44 4.75 
Toston te 7.01 5.07 isoiigee 6.14 5.55 
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From the foregoing table it appears that during the last ten 
years, from 1882 to 1892, neither the receipts nor the expenditures 
have been as great per capita as in the ten years between 1872 
and 1882, and furthermore, that this reduction is not due alone 
to the reduction in the interest on the public debt, as that has 
been fully offset by the increase in the pensions, 


MILITARY FORCES 


The Regular Army.—Situated as we are, with a broad 
ocean upon either side separating our country from any nation 
which could for a moment pretend to cope with us, we have 
little need of a standing army. Occasionally there is an Indian 
outbreak in the far west, and its services are required to quell 
the trouble and protect the settlers. Occasionally, too, a labor 
‘strike develops into a mob, and troops are called on to uphold the 
arm of the law; but these are petty matters, and order is 
usually restored by the aid of one or two thousand men. 

The regular army is limited by law to 25,000 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates. It contains in addition 2,169 
officers, the number being considerably in excess of that required 
for commanding the troops, so as to admit of easy and rapid 
expansion should occasion arise. The following table shows 
the classification and disposition of the troops: 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


Commissioned Non-commissioned 

Officers Officers and Privates 
Grete nm statins ayia ty evsetarersaatiys eres #1919005 400 anes 
OMAR OL COM Seca certlerslsialeicla/sicteaale alec als ales 58 450 
Ey Tie CUA C OLS erat wlerte:.talakaetene lun Selstrren ts ee 113 500 
Vawererhcavesalysy Cane ACrng db een rey acne EGC 432 6,050 
Drepuments Of artillery. . sts cas Osu s 289 3,675 
25 regiments of infantry .............. Wai 877 12,125 
Indian scouts, etc...., RP ee vera A MN oe as Bre 2,200 
2,169 25,000 


Organized Militia.—In addition to the regular army, 
most of the states maintain a militia force, as an aid to the civil 
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authorities in case of need. This militia is under the direct 
authority of the governor of the state, and can be called out at 
his discretion. 

The following table shows the strength of the organized militia 
of the several states: 


DISTRIBUTION OF ORGANIZED STATE MILITIA 


PA AOA ING Se a ecttttss osc eecbenerereuanere 2-766) Monteamaers sentria cerien 616 
EATIZONAIS fe She cor eis ewe Se 288s Nebtaskae. ani acmecenet ek its aa OO 
PAT KANSAS) ie engin setters ore 2322 ill Nevadaan «carcuuane nye eens 533 
Wait OTII a) ara perreire sacieeeeets 4,227 | New Hampshire.......-..... 1,000 
Colored ore a cietetein scsvaemlepleices FSi. New? eLsOycwite ptt cen eer 3,877 
Oonnectictt...2. sama ceeses, PO OSO INOW MiORTGO nee pranicl tern crete 752 
Welawaree vn celts ences G06 News York Were seein 13,063 
District.ot Columbian sesso ce 9847) /North® Carolinas. sasneeaes 1,982 
RVOVIG Bases cs te cece eee lL GOSSIENOLteD alone cme ete eeeeeae 431 
Georgiagn. sa. <r sarge teeter evan BOG Till \OHiC 52% etoeracia Pennie eames 4,706 
GBA OR 5 wierctarwrecomepna eters eels DUS) ORCC OU re. ay wollen cen ret eee 1,248 
WMI Giswin tee sturem «is sentveoetere 3.601) Pennsylivaniats aceasta 8,120 
Wn Gtanas ferns. orcs \ selene: DRM astnVoreKch JEVCR Ol agnwad choo abe 1,875 
OW Gee seh ee rect cee oe cane 2.658 | South Caroling:.....c..-+s .. 4,906 
ISON SAS See Sos nion erste ee S143 ie SOUtH DA KOUR nen; arenn Mire: 421 
Senbuckiyix. crde sinameae aioe oc 1 E20 cl Menhiesseesre etc teen eee 1,607 
JGCHURIEN Ts SSAA An Deore re: d TAC eJots old Wop: eee enim cutie eati 3 Omareo 3,162 
WEBI SRS aati oe cian Ath bic 987: I Wenmomntice: secure caine 711 
Marva: vias. acetic 1 O84aS Vir cine crates coereoeerre nace 2,746 
Massscehusettsis sence seine 5/3604) \WMaShinotonne cee acetates 1,015 
MichiGan ates citi ena sutton PPBEA | Mele Mangeahibely onde oAcaoo cos 872 
Minmesotacc. at rante tasters ILO EI a) MORON, oc hen dadbonns aoos ¢ 2,238 
IMISSISSID Dl eeitee teres tenes Pie ole eA NicOMeNNO ay Sinan anaotnrocecc 298 
IMISSOUT ices, vaste csthuetctotere eral 1,579 


The total organized militia numbers 104,477, of which 9,099 
are commissioned officers, and 95,878 non-commissioned officers 
and privates. The forces are classified as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE MILITIA 


LLite Silda PA EE Greer en NacaA ceSos an comb cod ae 86,570 
Cavalty. cc cconatne «eat oa ne DO Oe Eee 4,574 
APTUNTOTY (2 aide, ae Sarees open Oh toe cnt eae a ee 4,234 


Potential Militia.—The potential militia includes all 
males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years. In 
1890 this class numbered 138,230,168, of which it is estimated 
that two-thirds might be made available in the event of war; in 
1880 it numbered 10,231,289, showing an increase of 29.31 per 
cent., which is much larger than that of the total population. 
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This is due to the excessive immigration of the preceding 
decade, as is proven by the fact that the increase in the native 
born militia from 1880 to 1890 is approximately equal to the 
increase among the native born of the total population—viz., 
26.04 per cent.—while the increase of the foreign born militia is 
not less than 43.10 per cent. 

The native born militia number 10,424,086, or 78.79 per cent. 
of the whole number, and the foreign born 2,806,082, or 21.21 
per cent. This may be contrasted with similar elements of the 
total population, of which 85.23 per cent. were native born, 
and 14.77 were foreign born. 

Of the total potential militia, 68.01 per cent., or more than 
two-thirds, were native whites, while 73.03 per cent. of the total 
population were native whites. Of the militia, 10.78 per cent. 
were colored, and of the total population 12.20 per cent. were 
colored. 

Of the total militia a little more than one-half—namely, 51.20 
per cent.—were whites of native extraction (that is, native whites 
of native parentage), while 48.80 were foreign born, native born 
of foreign parentage, or colored. 

The following table shows the proportion of the potential 
militia in each of the five divisions of the country, in 1890, 
contrasted with similar proportions of the total population : 


PROPORTIONS OF POTENTIAL MILITIA AND POPULATION 


Militia Population 
Orie AU AM iL Cal WISTOMcaacteles odverslerseexeciue sree > 28.71 27.79 
DOM Ash ATG Om WEVISTON scisie cise ches ore. & sia: onretee 12.23 14.14 
North OemtraleDivislOla vases a0 oclecclee ss avec se 36.55 30.71 
SOU CO CMULA lee MerISI Ol: <te-cueielalae's cavers ee eiere-o ec8 aie 15.58 17.52 
RSLS LM VA SIOL > ae sue aia <-s'ais atenocecavenereeetei eats, ais 6.98 4.84 


Thus it will be seen that in the northern and western states 
the proportion of potential militia is greater than that of the 
population, showing a preponderance of the mature male ele- 
ment; while in the southern states the proportion of militia is 
less than that of the population, showing the reverse. 
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THE NAVY 


Next to that of its industrial achievements, the naval history 
of the United States has been its most brilliant record. From 
the time of John Paul Jones to the civil war, the navy has 
played more than its part in our difficulties. 

The outbreak of the civil war found the navy in a neglected 
condition. We had few war-ships, and fewer still in condition 
for service. But with marvelous rapidity we built a navy, 
and at the close of the war we ranked among the first of the 
powers of the world upon the sea. More than that, by our bold- 
ness of invention we revolutionized the building and fighting 
of war-ships. 

The swar being over, the navy was rapidly reduced, until 
eight years ago little was left of our magnificent fleet, and that 
little had been distanced in the march of progress. We were left 
practically defenseless against a naval power. Then we com- 
menced to restore the navy by the construction of new and 
modern types of vessels, and will soon have ample protection for 
our seaports, and strength to spare for offensive operations. 

Of armored and protected vessels, we have now twenty-two 
completed and sixteen in process of building, including a num- 
ber of monitors which are undergoing reconstruction. The 
displacement of these ships ranges from 1,875 to 10,281 tons, 
and their horse-power from 340 to 21,000. Their speed ranges 
from 6 to 21 knots per hour. 

Of unarmored vessels, twenty-five have been built and six 
are under construction. Their displacements range from 420 to 
4,413 tons, and their speed from 8 to 28 knots. Besides these, a 
number of torpedo boats and dynamite cruisers have been con- 
structed, and there are still several sailing vessels in commission. 

The present naval force consists of 726 officers, 8,250 enlisted 
men and boys, and a marine corps of 2,177 officers and men. 
Here again, as in the case of the regular army, is seen a great 
disproportion of officers, to admit of rapid and efficient expan- 
sion of the force in case of war. 
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PENSIONS 


It has remained for the United States to prove the fallacy of 
the claim that “republics are ungrateful.” Certainly in its 
treatment of the veterans of the late civil war the government 
has proved itself the most generous on which the sun ever 
shone. 

Since the close of the war the pension laws have been 
amended many times, each amendment making them more 
and more liberal. Money has been poured out like water upon 
the country’s defenders. More money is paid out annually 
to its pensioners than is expended by many of the great 
nations of Europe upon their armaments. Regarded purely as 
an investment, without considering its sentimental aspect, this 
money has been wisely spent; although, perhaps, the time is 
approaching when it will become necessary to call a_ halt. 
Surely a nation which has provided so munificently for its 
defenders in the past, cannot fail of defenders should necessity 
arise in the future. 

The money expended thus far for pensions since 1861, is 
$1,418,000,000. This vast sum would far more than pay off 
the balance of the national debt. In the year 1892 alone, 
$141,000,000 was thus disbursed. The number of invalid pen- 
sioners upon the rolls was 586,821, and the number of widows 
and orphans was 139,339. The total number of pensioners was 
876,068. 


i 


PUBLIC LANDS 


When the United States had shaken off the yoke of the mother 
country, the territory of which it found itself possessed was 
limited on the west by the Mississippi River, and on the south 
by the thirty-first parallel of latitude, practically the northern 
boundary of Florida; the limits on the north and east being 
about the same as at present. The area contained within these 
limits is estimated at 827,844 square miles. Besides the thirteen 
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original states, this area comprised a large tract known as the | 

Northwest territory, over which the claims of several of the states 
extended, these claims overlapping one another in the most 
perplexing manner. 

State Cessions.—<As a simple method of settling these 
complicated claims, the states transferred their interests in this 
territory to the general government, and thus the government 
became a large land-owner. The territory so ceded now consti- 
tutes the states of Ohio, Indiana, [linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and the eastern part of Minnesota. Again, in the south the 
state of Georgia laid claim to the present area of Alabama and 
Mississippi, which it also ceded to the general government, in 
consideration of $6,200,000. At that time nearly all of it was 
an uninhabited wilderness, only a trifling part being owned by 
individuals. 

The states of Kentucky and Tennessee were constituted 
respectively from parts of Virginia and North Carolina, and 
none of their lands ever belonged to the general government. 

Annexation of Territory.—At various times additions 
have been made to the territory of the United States by treaty 
and purchase. These are set forth in the following table, and 
are represented on the map, Plate 3. 


COST AND AREA OF ACQUIRED TERRITORY 


DatTr AREA Cost 
1803 Louisiana purchase........ lle ool: paar miles. $12,000,000 
1821 Florida purchase .......... 59,268 i 5,000,000 
1845 Annexation of Texas....... HOs2O0 eee or 

1848 Mexican cession.... .. ... 545,783 * oe 15,000,000 
1853 Gadsden purchase.... .... 45,535  < yy 10,000,600 
1867 Purchase of Alaska........ 570,000“ es 7,200,000 


In the statement of area of the Louisiana purchase is included 
the area of Oregon territory, comprising the present states of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. This region was acquired, 
however, not as a part of the Louisiana purchase, which ex- 
tended only to the summit of the Rocky mountains in Montana ; 
but as a direct and almost immediate result of it by occupation 
and settlement, 
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All the above additions to our territory increased the public 
lands owned by the general government, excepting in the case of 
Texas. That state, which had achieved its independence of 
Mexico, voluntarily joined the sisterhood of states and retained 
control of its public lands, with the exception of certain areas 
in the north and west which it sold to the United States for the 
sum of $16,000,000; these now form parts of New Mexico, Col- 
orado, and Kansas. 

Within the areas thus added to the country were, taken col- 
lectively, considerable bodies of land owned by private parties, 
including grants which had been made by the Mexican or Span- 
ish government to individuals. AI lands thus held in fee simple 
were of course retained under such ownership, but the balance 
of the territory, forming vastly the greater proportion of it, 
became the property of the government. 

The rules to be observed by the government in the disposal 
of its empire, early commanded the attention of legislators. A ~ 
liberal and enlightened policy was soon developed; though 
accompanied perbaps by certain abuses, it has proved, on the 
whole, a most beneficial one for the people of the country. 

Method of Survey.—The land was first cut up into parcels 
convenient for sale or other form of disposal, and the plan 
adopted early in the present century has been pursued up to the 
present time with but shght changes. It consists essentially in 
a subdivision of the land into tracts six miles on a side, known 
as townships; the subdivision of each of these townships into 
sections, each approximately one mile on a side; and the further 
subdivision of these sections into quarter sections, or even smaller 
fractions. The north and south lines of the townships are theo- 
retically true meridians, and hence, while six miles apart at the 
points of beginning, they converge northward. At a distance of 
twenty-four or thirty-six miles a fresh start is made, and these 
lines are again set at intervals of six miles; the line along which 
this fresh start is made is known as a correction line. The 
section lines are set one mile apart on the south line of each 
township, and the shortage in the breadth of the township is 
thrown entirely into the western tier of sections. 

These surveys have been initiated at various points in the 
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country, independently of one another, the first step being to 
select an initial point and to run through that point a north and 
south line known as a principal meridian, and an east and west 
line known as a base line. The towuships are numbered north 
or south from the base line to which they appertain; and the 
ranges, as the north and south tiers of townships are called, are 
numbered east or west from the principal meridian. 

To a resident of any of the Land Office states, 7. ¢, those states 
in which there is or has been public land, these methods of de- 
scription are as familiar as the alphabet; and the statement that 
one owns the northwest quarter of section 23, in township 10 
north, range 15 west of the sixth principal meridian, defines that 
square half mile with precision and much more clearly than 
a statement of the latitude and longitude of the place would 
convey. 

In this way the government has subdivided nearly all of its 
possessions. 

Out of a total area of public lands, excluding Alaska, of 
1,440,000,000 acres, there remained unsurveyed in 1890, 460,- 
000,000 acres. This consisted, with the exception of certain 
Indian reservations, of tracts of desert and mountain land, 
which under present conditions of climate and altitude are 
practically uninhabitable. 

Methods of Disposai.—The idea of disposing of the 
public land for the purpose of making pecuniary profit, was 
early abandoned; instead thereof the purpose of all legisla- 
tion, excepting perhaps the earliest, has been to use the public 
land as a means of inducing the spread of settlement and the 
development of the country. 

In legislation concerning the disposal of land to private in- 
dividuals, whatever the terms, one provision has always existed, 
to wit, that title should pass from the government to actual 
settlers. This provision forms the characteristic feature of the 
various preémption, homestead, timber claim, and desert land 
acts. Under the preémption acts, a man was permitted to 
settle upon the public land, laying claim to a quarter section, 
and after keeping it a certain length of time he obtained a 
patent for it, upon the payment of $1.25 per acre. 
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For many years this was the only general law under which 
title to the public lands could be secured by individuals. Later 
a homestead law was enacted; under its provisions an actual 
settler, after occupying a quarter section for a certain term of 
years, obtained a patent therefor at no further expense than 
the fees of the Land Office. Moreover, the fact that he had 
homesteaded a claim did not prevent him from taking up an 
adjoining claim, so that under the laws a bona fide settler could 
thus obtain two quarter sections by paying for one of them. 

Still later, when the desirability of tree-planting upon the 
plains and deserts became apparent, what is known as the 
Timber Culture Act was passed, which enabled a settler to ob- 
tain a third quarter section, upon furnishing proof that he had 
planted and maintained for a certain term of years upon this 
quarter section a certain number of trees. 

In recent years another act, known as the Desert Land Act, 
has still further increased the ability of the settler to avail him- 
self of the public land. This act, which is intended to apply 
only to those regions in which the rainfall is insufficient for 
farming, provides in effect that any settler may take up a full 
section, 640 acres, of desert land, provided he conducts water to 
it and puts it under irrigation. 

Amount Alienated.—The total area of the public land 
in all the states and territories, excluding Alaska, was approxi- 
mately 1,440,000,000 acres. Of this area the United States had, 
up to June 30, 1892, alienated by means of grants, patents, etc., 
873,000,000 acres; leaving 567,000,000 acres, or much less than 
one-half. Of the area thus alienated, the principal items are: 


DISPOSITION MADE OF PUBLIC LANDS 


ENGR SPC AC Siar eee mikes cucuatie ects ton olnce acto shaiats 180,000,000 acres. 
Crishivanl caper eee cetera sia ces ecre sees 224,000,000  * 
Railway land grants patented ................ 79,000,000“ 
PWV AMAA AS UO UALCSir ist cece cals sels ae 70,000,000 ** 
Land bounties for military services ........... 61,000,000 ** 


Of the remainder still left in the hands of the government, 
estimated at 567,000,000 acres, a large part, say 100,000,000 
acres, consists of Indian reservations. Another large part, esti- 
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mated at 103,000,000 acres, has been granted to railroads, but 
has not yet been patented to them; while yet another consider- 
able area, impossible to estimate, has been filed upon as home- 
stead, preémption, or timber culture claims, the titles for which 
have not yet passed. 

With trifling exceptions the public lands that are desir- 
able to the agriculturist have now passed from the possession 
of the government into private hands. Those which remain are 
mountainous or arid lands, not suitable under present conditions 
for the support of population. The wave of westward migra- 
tion will @re long cease for want of a motive, and perhaps a 
reflex wave may be substituted, and abandoned farms in the east 
again be occupied. 


POPULATION 


Early Settlements. — Original settlements within our 
territory were effected mainly under charters granted by the 
English government. Many charters were given which were 
without effect so far as settlement was concerned, and these it is 
unnecessary to mention. Again, some settlements were made 
by Europeans other than English, in defiance of the English 
claims to the territory, but these were afterward conquered and 
annexed. 

The first permanent settlement made upon our soil was at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, under a charter of James I., of Eng- 
land, granting to one of the so-called Virginia companies a strip 
of land, extending along the sea-coast from the 34th to the 41st 
parallel of latitude. At the same time a charter was given to a 
second company, of a strip extending along the sea-coast from 
the 38th to the 45th parallel; but under this charter no attempt 
at colonization was made. The company possessing this char- 
ter was reorganized in 1620, under the name of the Plymouth 
Company, and obtained a new charter granting to it the land 
between the 40th and 48th parallels, and extending from the 
Atlantic to the South Sea, as the Pacific Ocean was then called. 

Under this charter the Plymouth colony was started in 1620, 
and under a sub-grant from the Plymouth Company, the Massa- 
chusetts colony was established, the first settlers coming over in 
1628. From these colonies, by the aid of sub-grants of territory, 
settlements were effected in Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut; besides being extended over the sea- 
board of Massachusetts, and far into the interior of the State. 
Later, changes were made in the charters of all these New Eng- 
land colonies, bringing each of them directly under the crown of 


England, 
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New York was first colonized by the Dutch, who settled upon 
Manhattan island in 1623-24, under a claim based on a right of 
discovery by Hendrick Hudson. The settlements thus begun 
orew rapidly, and remained in the hands of the Dutch until 
1664, when they were taken by the English. They were recap- 
tured by the Dutch in 1678, but in 1674 were restored to the 
English by treaty. Settlements in New Jersey were made at 
Klizabeth in 1664, but prior to that the Dutch had spread 
slightly from Manhattan island into that state. 

The settlement of Pennsylvania commenced in 1681, under a 
charter granted in that year to William Penn, whose enlight+ 
ened policy toward the Indians saved his people from many of 
the ills suffered by other colonies, and this one grew with great 
rapidity from the start. The settlement of Maryland was com- 
menced by a colony planted at St. Mary in 1634, under a charter 
issued two years previously to Lord Baltimore. The permanent 
settlement of the Carolinas was begun by extension from Vir- 
cinia. In 1664 colonists from Barbadoes settled at Clarendon, 
on the Cape Fear river, and six years after a colony was formed 
on the Ashley river. The settlement of Georgia commenced 
much later; the first colony was started by Oglethorpe at Savan- 
nah in 1788, under a charter granted by the crown the previous 
year, and spread slowly up the Savannah river and to the neigh- 
boring islands on the coast. 

Statistics concerning the growth of the colonies prior to the 
first census in 1790, are wanting. Our only knowledge as to 
the population is derived from estimates, and the best are those 
given by Bancroft, which are summarized in the following table: 


HSTIMATED POPULATION PRIOR TO 1790 


YEAR White Black otal 
I iicfe Rewied raoo en MExtinn 2005000 Sa eee eee | 200,000 
1 Wy fa] Bears pe ee Hee ee Ree 1,040,000 220,000 1,260,000 
LDL Ase dee een me 1,165,000 260,000 1,425,000 
EGO mae ae ne ee ae ee 1,385,000 310,000 1,695,000 
ZO Ns on ee nee ee eee 1,850,000 462,000 2,312,000 
Ate, | RRMA SAA oA AE Bodh od |! | 2,383,000 562,000 2,945,000 
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Thus, at the outbreak of the Revolution the population of the 
colonies was probably not far from 2,500,000, of which it is 
estimated that 2,000,000 were whites and 500,000 blacks. 

Increase of Population.—The first census of the United 
States was taken in 1790. From that time to the present a cen- 
sus has been taken every ten years. For a century, therefore, 
we have a trustworthy record of our numbers. Starting a hun- 
dred years ago with 8,929,214 inhabitants, we have advanced 
with such tremendous strides that 62,622,250 was the constitu- 
tional population of the country, June 1, 1890, as returned by 
the last census. This did not include the inhabitants of Alaska 
or the Indian territory, nor did it embrace Indians still remain- 
ing in tribal relations or lying upon reservations. Ineluding 
all these classes, the number of human beings within the limits 
of the country, was about 63,000,000. 


POPULATION AND RATE OF INCREASE BY DECADES 


Census YEARS Population Per cent. of Increase 

LO OMeene retraces tee viers ict hericphols ener 3,929,214 basses 
ISS) Oe aerciee Neretes eaorahechAb icin len agercvert'o Gi ose 5,308, 483 35.10 
HSH Gleereeterter sonia eho) cislewtacs feiss, ac 7,239,881 36.38 
ISON a 6 atc Ae cohmlegchoce a caress 9,633,822 33.07 
MOO Meme ce bat sje sietetnare 2'acietem to etandiay 12,866,020 38.55 
HIS 4 Om a ttcisicsts adie oo cieleate ete Alois (2 17,069,453 32.67 
HS apercyenlogelartt chaste a cava ioe) eieifaracn Geass 23,191,876 35.87 
LES GA) ear peete teks sre ns ayy oa tte sia oar ne a = 31,443,321 39.58 
ISH te erence Pees aoe nr aee ree 38,558,371 22.63 
HES SUN ta rere et haa Ruccapecas vei e! oldies apes 9 50,155,783 30.08 
TUCLUDR eco Ginn i Aecne ORGS chim earIraterh ree 62,622,250 24.86 


The above table shows the constitutional population as 
returned at each census during the past century, with the per- 
centage of increase during each decennial period. Although 
the population as returned by the census of 1870 is known to 
bave been incorrect to a considerable extent, it is here given as 
returned; and the rates of increase between 1860 and 1870, and 
between 1870 and 1880, since they were computed from it, are 
also necessarily incorrect, being too small in the former case, and 
too large in the latter. 
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It will be seen that the rate of increase in the early decades, 
when it was dependent almost entirely upon natural causes, ran 
from 32 to 36 per cent., generally diminishing as the population 
increased. Between 1840 and 1850 the natural increase was 
reinforced by a heavy immigration, and accordingly the rate 
advanced decidedly at that time; since then it has diminished 
rapidly, as the full effect of immigration in reducing natural 
increase has become felt. In the first twenty-five years the 
population doubled ; in the second twenty-five years it doubled 
again, the population in 1840 being four times that in 1790. 
But in recent years the rate of increase has diminished. Instead 
of doubling in the last quarter of a century, as it did in the 
first twenty-five years of our history, it has required thirty 
years, the population in 1890 being almost exactly double that 
in 1860. 
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POPULATION OF COUNTRIES OF THE GLOBE IN 1890 
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These rates of increase are extrernely large as compared with 
those of Kuropean nations; many times larger than the rate of 
France, several times larger than that of Great Britain, and 
ereatly im excess of that of Germany. Indeed, in rapidity of 
growth, no other civilized nation has ever approached this coun- 
try. While the United States has doubled its population in the 
last thirty years, France during the same period has increased 
but 3 per cent., Great Britain and Ireland but 29 per cent., and 
Prussia but 62 per cent. Since 1797 Prussia has increased in 
population from 8,700,000 to 30,000,000, while the population of 
this country has increased from 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 to 62,- 
622,250; nor is this tremendous advance due in any great degree 
to immigration, since in all probability, as is shown later, the ear- 
ler rates of increase would have been nearly maintained by the 
excess of births over deaths had there been no immigration. 


TOTAL POPULATION BY STATES IN 1890 


STATES AND TERRITORIES POPULATION STATES AND TERRITORIES POPULATION 
The United States... .| 62,622,250 WITHA NVISOUEY oho Bbw 1,301,826 
; hoe ae ae NOwanrrnneenrer crak: piss 1,911,896 
North Atlantic Division.. .| 17,401,545 Missouri ........-.... 2,679,184 
MVP aitinen erst eress eee 0c oes 661,086) Northy Dakota son ncee 182,719 
New Hampshire...,.. 376,530, South Dakota....... 328,808 
ViGEIOMltys; ates tevetoratsr 832,422] ING DLAs Kare. crohns: 1,058,910 
Massachusetts........ 2,238,943 1 GH AIST eticennic tn ree 1,427,096 
Rhode Island ........ 345,506 . aes 2 
had ee 746,258 South Central Division.... BUS 
INCNTEOR aL aa inte 5,997,858 Kentucky. elise Aa’elle sale aia fe 1,858, 685 
New Jersey .......... 1.444.933 MONMOSSCC sida on oo seen 1,767,518 
Pennsylvania ........ 5.258.014 Nao gina Seve. ttee he 1,513,017 
; pais ¢ es ees WINS TO) Ol te Oman eee 1,289,600 
South Atlantic Division... 8,857,920 Louisiana..oc...-.-.. 1,118,587 
WelawamOraesi2s acraen 168,493 ANOS Cis en pete peat 2,235,523 
VESTA tec oii * alate = 1,042,390) Okiahomarr crete cae 61,834 
District of Columbia. . 230,392 eA TICATISAG as tues, sane 1,128,179 
Wate bee entrar cl cieapeecicar 1,655,980 ‘ rae 27 61: 
West Virginia ....... aay ea ene t= a 
North Carolina....... 1,617,947 Wo Sue ee ee ne 
South Carolina....... 1,151,149 MS Ae) HL eT rao ee 
Tete an’ or (COLOnadOncneeiteacatenes 412,198 
22 ee ntoel| New Mexico ......... 153,598 
JO NS RD ‘ PA TAUZ OW Gieracetate, oid cs hers he 59,620 
North Central Division... .| 22,862,279 Wiehe. ee 207,905 
OO rac tot evant sere 3,672,816 INO VEG Aisa! et vslenet eto. ba 45,761 
HRA GUIGUTA Anestsgeriete cites; stele oc) 2,192,404 Ldsoss vaoonteera etn 84,385 
NGO TSwren sta crshe tee sate 3,826,351 Washington 7) ..-- 349,390 
IMG CDT CAIs aleve yale vie 2,093,889 OOO GIN ters oe aiereueres eet 318,767 
WAS COMSINI cas eseia occa tre 1,686,880) Qhihioy aonb seems ae 1,208,180 
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Population of States. 


The preceding table shows the 


total population of each state, and of each group of states, in 
1890, arranged in geographical order; and the following diagram 
presents the same facts, the states being arranged in the order 
of their population, with the smallest at the top. 
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Rate of Increase of Population of States.—The 
next table shows the percentage of increase of each state, and 
each group of states, during each ten year period, from the time 


of the formation of the state. 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OF POPULATION, BY DECADES 


Cina ASS re a. cae ae oy ay 1820 | 1810 eee 1790 
nO RTS to to te) to to fo) to to ) to 
1890 | 1880 | 187 1860 | 1850 | 1840 | 1880 | 1820 | 1810 | 1800 
The United States...) 24.86) 30.08) 22.63) 35.58) 35.87| 32.67) 33.55) 33 07] 36.38] 35.10 
North Atlantic Division| 19.95) 17.96] 16.09} 22.81] 27.60] 21.99) 27.22) 24.95] 32.29} 33.92 
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WViERNIONT Se noses << 0.04} 0.52} 4.90 0.31} 7.59) 4.02) 18.94) 8.29) 41.06) 80.82 
Massachusetts ....... 25.57] 22.35} 18.38) 23.79) 34.81) 20.85) 16.68) 10.83) 11.63) 11.68 
Rhode Island ........ 24.94) 27.23) 24.47) 18.35) 35.57) 11.97) 17.09) 7.91] 11.30) 0.48 
Connecticut..<....... 19.84| 15.86) 16.80) 24.10) 19.62) 4.181 8.19} 5.04) 4.36) 5.49 
ING WORK wera < 18.00} 15.97) 12.94) 25.29) 27.52] 26.60) 39.83} 43.07) 62.81) 73.19 
New Jersey .....-... 27.74| 24.83] 34.83 7.27| 81.14) 16.386} 15.64) 12.98) 16.30} 14.67 
Pennsylvania... .... 22.77} 21.61] 21.19} 25.71] 34.09) 27.87) 28.71) 29.31) 34.49) 38.67 
South Atlantic Division] 16.59) 29.79} 9.11) 14.65) 19.20] 7.67) 19.11) 14.43) 16.99) 23.47 
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The thirteen original states, which comprise practically the 
North Atlantic and South Atlantic divisions, were at the time 
of the first census, in 1790, to a large extent settled communities, 
and their rates of increase in the early decades were in no case 
very great, while in certain cases they were very small indeed. 

From the beginning of the century these states have been the 
source of supply of a great westward migration. Their chil- 
dren have peopled the Mississippi valley, the lake region, and 
the vast territory farther west. Indeed, for nearly a century 
these eastern states have been the hive from which millions 
have swarmed westward to subdue the plains and deserts. 

In the North Atlantic states these enormous drafts have been 
largely made good in numbers, especially during the past forty 
years, by foreign immigration, which has to a great extent re- 
placed the original stock. This is not the case, however, with 
the South Atlantic states, which thus far have received no 
foreign immigration, owing partly to climatic conditions and 
partly to the presence of the colored race, with which the foreign 
element either cannot or will not compete. In the Central and 
Western states the rate of increase, which in the first stage of 
settlement was excessively large, has diminished greatly as the 
population has become denser. | 

Considerations Affecting Increase.—It is a well- 
recognized general law governing the matter, that unless dis- 
turbed by extraneous causes, such as wars, pestilence, immigra- 
tion, emigration, change of occupations, and so on, increase of 
population goes on ata constantly diminishing rate. The opera- 
tion of this law in the United States has been disturbed in recent 
years by the civil war, which not only destroyed a vast number 
of lives, but decreased the birth rate materially during its 
progress. Again, the war was followed by an increased birth 
rate, as is invariably the case under like circumstances, and to 
an extent that it is impossible to estimate, since its effects are 
very complicated. 

Within the United States, too, there is an enormous move- 
ment of population, which is mainly conducted westward along 
parallels of latitude. This also interferes with the operation of 
the law of increase in individual states and sections of the coun- 
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try. Moreover, changes in occupations and industries have 
affected in the past and are now affecting the rate of increase 
and the operation of this general law. 

In the settlement of a region, the ruling occupations of the 
people usually follow one another in a certain order, depending 
largely upon the density of settlement. Thus, after the pioneers, 
hunters, trappers, and prospectors, follow the graziers and cattle 
men, who support themselves from the products of large herds 
of cattle and sheep, and naturally require great areas of country 
for their support. As the population becomes less sparse and 
land for grazing purposes is no longer to be had, the farmer, who 
derives his living from smaller areas of land, gradually takes 
the place of the grazier. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
limit of density of a purely agricultural community is in turn 
ultimately reached, and as that limit is approached, manufac- 
tures acquire more and more prominence; and since this class of 
industries requires limited space and a close association of 
people, cities spring up and grow with the increase of manufac- 
turing. 

As a community passes from one to another of these stages, 
and especially as it passes from the agricultural to the manufac- 
turing stage, there is generally a considerable reduction in the 
rate of increase. Indeed, the growth of population in certain 
cases has for a time stopped entirely; to go on, however, at an 
increasing rate when the new class of industries had been estab- 
lished. Thus we find that southern New England, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have passed the agricultural 
stage; their principal industries are now trade and manufactures, 
and they are growing at a rate much more rapid than a quarter 
of a century ago, when they were beginning to emerge from the 
agricultural stage. On the other hand, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
and Iowa have nearly reached the limit of agricultural settle- 
ment, and are now developing manufacturing industries ; but 
the latter have not yet reached a stage sufficiently advanced to 
induce a rapid increase of population. Thus the growth of a 
state consists in a series of waves representing the rate of 
increase of its population, the summit of each wave being coin- 
cident with the maximum development of a group of industries, 
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and each depression between two waves marking the period of © 
change from industry to industry. 

The northeastern states are primarily manufacturing centers, 
and as a necessary result of this preponderance of the manu- 
facturing element, there is a corresponding preponderance of 
urban population. Consequently, more tlean half the population 
is grouped in cities. Agriculture is the primary industry of the 
Upper Mississippi valley and the Lake states, but in many of 
them manufactures are now acquiring prominence. The indus- 
tries of the southern states are almost entirely agricultural, 
while in the western states and territories the leading industries 
are grazing, agriculture, and mining. 

Recent Changes.—Maine and Vermont are practically at 
a standstill as regards increase of population; New Hampshire 
has passed the lowest point of its rate of increase and is now 
making rapid strides, owing to the stimulus of manufacturing 
industries. The other northeastern states are increasing rapidly, 
more so than for several decades. 

Among the southern states, comparison of the growth 
during the past decade with the growth of those immediately 
preceding, is practically impossible, because the omissions of 
the census of 1870 vitiate the results. As nearly as can be 
judged, these states are holding their own; while certain of 
them, notably Florida, Texas, and Arkansas, are growing 
rapidly. 

Of the North Central states, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa show a 
decided reduction in the rate of increase, and this is true of 
Illinois also, if the city of Chicago be not considered. Michigan, 
in spite of its extensive frontier, has not advanced as rapidly as 
hitherto; while Wisconsin has added to its rate of increase, 
Missouri has nearly maintained its former rate, and Minnesota 
has not lost materially. 

The Plains states, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, have had a very rapid growth during the past decade, 
although the rate of increase as expressed in percentages has 
dimimshed, A succession of rainy seasons in the early part of 
the decade attracted hundreds of thousands of settlers to their 
fertile plains, and the states filled up rapidly, reaching their 
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maximum in 1887-88, when they had a population in excess of 
that given by the census of 1890, three years later. 

Then followed a series of dry seasons in which the rainfall 
was insufficient for the needs of crops, and the discouraged 
settlers retreated eastward in large numbers. ‘The state cen- 
suses of Kansas taken in 1885, 1886; 1887, 1888, 1889, showed 
an increase up to 1888, and from that time a diminution of over 
90,000. It is probable that there has been a similar movement 
in the Dakotas and Nebraska, since their state censuses, taken 
in 1885, gave a population very nearly as great as that returned 
by the census of 1890. 

The states and territories of the Western division show rather 
violent oscillations in population, due to the discoveries and 
the exhaustion of mines in various parts of this region. Thus 
Montana has had a tremendous growth, owing primarily to the 
discovery of the mines at Butte, which have not only attracted 
a considerable population to that neighborhood, but have in- 
duced the building of railways and the settlement of agricul- 
tural regions. Wyoming also has grown with unusual rapidity, 
and this without the stimulus of mines, its increase being due 
to the opening up of rich agricultural regions in the northern 
part of the state, near the foot of the Bighorn mountains. 
The growth of Colorado in the last decade has been in its agri- 
cultural regions and in its cities, while the mining regions have 
suffered a positive decline; the last census but one was taken 
on the top wave of a mining excitement occasioned by the Lead- 
ville discoveries. The growth in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah has been comparatively slow; while Nevada, owing to the 
exhaustion of the Comstock and other mines, has suffered a loss 
of population during the decade amounting to more than one- 
third its numbers. 

Idaho has filled up rapidly, the increase being mainly in the 
northern part of the state, where rich agricultural lands, requir- 
ing little irrigation, have invited settlers. Washington has had 
an exceedingly rapid growth, due entirely to agricultural and 
commercial interests. The increase of settlement has been 
mainly in the eastern part and in the valley of Puget sound. 
Oregon also has filled up rapidly, the increase being mainly in 
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the Willamette valley ; and, finally, California has maintained ~ 
a steady rate of increase, its development of agricultural and 
commercial interests having much more than offset the losses . 
from the exhaustion of its mines. 

Relative Standing of States.—In 1790 Virginia was 
the most populous State in the Union, and it continued at the 
head of the list for three decades, when New York came to the 
front and has since remained first in population. In 17990, 
and also in 1800, Pennsylvania occupied the second position ; 
in 1810 this position was taken by New York, and in 1820 by 
Virginia. In 1830 Pennsylvania resumed the second position, 
and has held it continuously since that time. The third position 
was occupied in 1790 by North Carolina, in 1800 by New York, 
in 1810 and 1820 by Pennsylvania, and in 1830 by Virginia : 
while between 1840 and 1880 it was held by Ohio. In 1890 
[llinois in her upward progress reached and secured third place. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION 
The following table gives the area of the country, and the 
average number of inhabitants to the square mile, at the date of 


each census : 


AREA AND DENSITY OF POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS 


CENSUS YEARS Area Density 
LCE USA Oe sear e Aero Bice PACA oo ADIOS © 827,844 4.75 
LSO0 ss). nccteralscoters crerereich ans anne nt ere 827,844 6.41 
1BL0 a). Pit a alegre ee 1,999, 775 3.62 
S20 Me Bel Soke vier ck skate Gee ee EME te ae eRe 999,775 4.82 
BoB cos sere eRe Rojas sounyorekeLotaietel ete oe renee es 059,048 6.25 
1GA0): eis: i selene oly tietcr ee wemeac ree ee 2,059,048 8.29 
DSO. « sesava ct fore tesalio aa netore te dechevane are tate eet 2,980,959 7.78 
1860 See. SoM OA Hoda Ani o 3,025,600 10.39 
187 SO re AUG Noro) oboe 3,603, 884 10.70 
TBS0 ir iacaetia Woy sparc Se a Steer eee canes ee 3,603, 884 13.92 
18S}! ae ee MSR MAMIE MA a nwt hiad Bis as 5 fou 3,608,884 17.37 


This table shows that in spite of successive acquisitions of 
territory, which have increased our domain from 827,844 to 
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3,608,884 square miles, the density of population has increased 
within the century from 4.75 to 17.37 inhabitants per square 
mile. This increase is also strikingly shown in the annexed 
diagram ° 


NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PER SQUARE MILE 
ra] 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 4 


DENSITY OF TOTAL POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS 


The diagram on page 64, showing the density of population of 
various countries in 1890, is inserted for purposes of comparison. 
It will be seen that the United States is a comparatively 
sparsely settled country, being exceeded in density of popula- 
tion by every country of Hurope, excepting Russia and Nor- 
way. 

Extent of Settlement.—In order to distinguish between 
settled and unsettled areas, it is necessary to adopt a certain 
arbitrary definition. Accordingly we will regard as settled 
those areas having two or more inhabitants to a square mile, 
and, conversely, those areas having a smaller number of inhabi- 
tants will be regarded as unsettled. 

Under this definition, let us watch the spread of settlement as 
its advancing wave has swept across the continent. At the 
end of each decade opportunity is given to witness the progress 
made, 
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IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 1890 


The maps on Plate 4 represent the status of settlement at the 
beginning and at the end of the century. The colored portions 
show the settled area of the country at each date, respectively. 

In 1790 settlement stretched continuously along the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Georgia, and occupied the greater part of 
the Atlantic plain. At several points it reached feebly west- 
ward, up the Mohawk river in New York, and down the Appa- 
lachian valley in east Tennessee; while in northern Kentucky, 
in the neighborbood of Cincinnati, quite a body of settlement 
appeared, isolated from the rest. Hach decade has seen the 
frontier line pushed westward, crossing the Appalachians, 
stretching gradually across the great valley of the Mississippi, 
and climbing the plains beyond. 

With every succeeding census there were new isolated bodies 
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of settlement beyond the frontier, at points where the exceeding 
fertility of the soil, facilities for Indian trading, or valuable 
mines, had attracted the pioneers. These centers have grown 
and spread until their margins have touched the main frontier 
line and they have become merged in the great body of popula- 
tion. In two or three cases settleménts that grew up under 
foreign powers, have fallen under our jurisdiction by the acqui- 
sition of territory. Among these are the old French-Spanish 
settlements of southern Louisiana, the American-Spanish settle- 
ments in Texas, and the Spanish settlements of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. 

In 1860 settlements of magnitude first appeared in the Rocky 
mountains and on the Pacific coast. Those in California con- 
sisted of gold-hunters, and those in Utah of Mormons. In 1870 
they had spread widely. To the gold-hunters of California bad 
been added thousands of farmers who were subduing the broad 
acres of the Sacramento valley. The Mormons had increased 
and multiplied, and gold-hunters had spread into Idaho and 
Montana. 

Settlement in 1890.—The last decade has witnessed an 
unprecedented development of the public domain. With the 
exception of a few isolated areas of small extent, the eastern 
half of the United States had long ago been subjugated, and the 
extension of settlement has been confined practically to the far 
west, which has been the scene of tremendous changes during 
the decade. 

Ten years ago there was a well-defined frontier line stretching 
down the plains not far from the 100th meridian, the limit of 
settlement being here a degree or two east, and there a degree or 
two west of this line; while beyond it were scattered and iso- 
lated bodies of settlement—some of them, it is true, of consider- 
able extent. During ten years this frontier line moved west- 
ward, while the isolated bodies of settlement have spread out 
east and west, north and south, and joined themselves together, 
and in turn have been joined by the advancing frontier line; so 
that to-day there is in this region no longer a frontier line, but 
rather a continuous body of settlement, interspersed by a few 
unoccupied areas, like islands, some large, some small, which 
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either by reason of their elevation and consequent rigorous 
climate, or the absence of water for irrigation, have thus far 
been passed by in the selective development of the great 
west. 

The Settled Area.—The following table presents the 
total settled area and the unsettled area at the date of each cen- 
sus, with the proportion which the settled area bears to the total 
area of the country: 


SETTLED AND UNSETTLED AREA AT EACH CENSUS 


Total area of settle- Proportion of 

Crensus YEARS ment; 2 or more to Unsettled area settled to total 
the square mile area 
DE QO Pe Mer ctauctnte cisnctsweve scene ntoncte 239,935 587,909 29% 
SOO srr re erie we etoremstcrerers terne 305,708 522, 136 37% 
AST Ore ke eeaerccsrsrnre Mersin 407,945 1,591,830 20% 
S20 eek ots stasis miele eres 508, 717 1,491,058 25% 
TSSO5 Mero titelemrecvelsisieet seta 632,717 1,426,326 31% 
S40 wale Soret wipro ee eters 807,292 1,251, 751 39% 
LSOO Mais vers terete mona sted ede 979,249 2,001,710 33% 
Agel lI eas eo Siebrae, On cle 1,194, 754 1,831, 746 89% 
US LO serareceseeatnertentenane Seon 1,272, 289 2,331,645 39% 
[SOO Gree ee eee 1,569,570 2,034,314 44% 
SOQ R rrsecorterene sierra: 1,947, 285 1,656,599 54% 


Thus it is shown that, under the definition given, the set- 
tled area in 1790 comprised nearly one-third of the total area 
of the United States, and that, in spite of the enormous addi- 
tions which have increased the national domain to nearly four 
and a half times its original area, the proportion of settled area 
has increased within a century, until at present it exceeds one- 
half of the total area, including Alaska. Excluding this terri- 
tory of 570,000 square miles, nearly two-thirds of the total area 
of the country is now classed as settled. 

This table shows also that except in very few cases the settled 
area has constantly and rapidly increased; but by no means at 
a uniform rate, or at rates proportional to the increase of popu- 
lation. To illustrate these facts, the following table is appended, 


showing in juxtaposition the rates of increase of the settled area 
and of the population ; 
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RATES OF INCREASE OF SETTLED AREA AND OF POPULATION 


i 


PER CENT. OF INCREASE 


DECADE a 
Settled Area Population 
BO OSI Mirs eratosckerhal at etoratevars iene W/sialorsGe. eves ¥ s:ese oss 27.41 30.10 
ASO Sstan eemeerenette ceateuctetarsrasitteisre' a scoltickssaiece.s @ grees 83.44 36.38 
PSUOHTS20 nee. o Sis so ete, s alors iia Maes Mere et iro atas 24.70 33.07 
SUMS erste feu ietaie) ectarei<cais so aye wil cao deec onde vel 24.38 33.55 
1830-1840........ .. keene Morsreitie a eesiows o Ste cntoers 27.59 32.67 
HEC SH END OO Mercer sas scien ensyHstershone) wale steer Zine came, a5 ates 21.30 35.87 
USO SUS GO ec aprRerereteravare,<: cts wisicvecie'e.o0/Sid Si ewe n skete 22.01 35.58 
USMS Werte rere lay a sire sieeve olafe, Sac bee wis pases oa tend 6.49 22.63 
MSP ORTSSO Re mevec tac cs stalateiie stern cher caben 40's woe 23.37 30.08 
PESO SLSO OM cee cc ciefs ne Saciare sie hae wiaeet WG o's Sees « 24.06 24.86 


At the last census the population was nearly sixteen times as 
great as at the first census, while during the century the settled 
area has increased only about eightfold. On the whole, the 
increase of population has been twice as rapid as that of settled 
area. 

Density of Population by Groups.—Let us now glance 
at the distribution of the population more in detail, and dis- 
cover those areas which are densely settled and those which are 
sparsely settled, using the following classification—it being 
understood that all cities of 8,000 inhabitants or upwards have 
been separated from the remainder of the population and 
dropped from consideration : 


CLASSIFICATION OF SETTLED AREA 


(a) Less than 2 inhabitants to a square mile. 
(6) 2 to 6 inhabitants to a square mile. 

(c) 6 to 18 inhabitants to a square mile. 

(d) 18 to 45 inhabitants to a square mile. 

(e) 45 to 90 inhabitants to a square mile. 

(f) More than 90 inhabitants to a square mile. 


The first of the above groups, (a), that in which the population 
averages less than two inhabitants to a square mile, is regarded 
as unsettled country. 

These limits define in a general way the prevalence of differ- 
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ent groups of industries. Group (6), two to six to a square mile, - 
indicates a population mainly occupied with the grazing indus- 
try ; or, at best, a widely scattered farming population. Group 
(c) indicates a farming population with a systematic cultivation 
of the soil, but in rather an early stage of settlement, or in an 
unproductive region. Group (d) indicates a highly successful 
agricultural stage, while in some localities the commencement of 
the manufacturing stage has arrived. 

Generally speaking, agriculture is not so highly developed in 
this country as to afford employment and support to a popula- 
tion greater than forty-five to a square mile. The last two 
groups, therefore, (e) and (f), where the density of population 
is forty-five inhabitants or more to a square mile, appear only 
as commerce and manufactures are developed, and personal and 
professional services are therefore in demand. 

The following table gives the area included at the time of 
each census, in each of the five groups which collectively com- 
prise the settled area : 


AREA IN SQUARE MILES OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 


SETTLEMENT 
B G6 D # fF 
Ouasia 2tobtoa 6 to 18 toa | 18 to 45 toa | 45 to 90 toa |90 and over to 
square mile | square mile | square mile | square mile |a square mile 
WU sn sacha oed on 83,486 83,346 59,282 13,051 820 
ISD. oir anoocnc 81,010 123,267 82,504 17,734 1,198 
LSLO Mates eters etl nL LO.G29 154,419 108,155 27,499 1,243 
IGPUS ocaoaoecoc6 140,827 177,153 150,390 39,004 1,843 
ISB s Sapems: act 151,460 225,894 186,503 65,446 3,414 
1 S4 Ow irae shee enners 183,607 291,819 241,587 84,451 5,828 
LSD 0 siecae sisheeye clogs 233,697 294,698 338,796 100,794 11,264 
ASG0 Serene sterner 260,866 358,341 431,601 134, 722 14,224 
its y(Ues aepecnan ute 245,897 363,475 470,529 174,036 18,302 
HS OU) aueretateccteoreterers 384,820 378,890 554,30 231,410 20,150 
ASI nee eielelsinc cst me Oe Od 393,943 701,845 235,148 24,312 


Density of Population of States.—The table on page 
69 gives the number of inhabitants of each state, and group of 
states, per square mile, in 1890; 
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POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE, BY STATES, IN 1890 


STATES AND TERRITORIES STATES AND TERRITORIES 
The United States 21.3 WAISCOMSIieeetetrarceer 31.0 
(excluding Alaska). .|=—————— IMM OS Ota eleaee = ae es 16.4 
TOW aon aie ceo tears 34.5 
North Atlantic Division... 107.4 MISSOURI ere seers 39.0 
North Wakotai wes. 2.6 
Mistine mes cts. ere, ctocararccts oor South Dakota..«..... 4.3 
New Hampshire...... 41.8 Nebraskaierr. aaterecier ci: 13.8 
SWieninOn tise en aire ste 36.4 Iansas © awaceiree se 17.5 
Massachusetts........ 278.5 
Rhode Island. ...... 318.4 |\South Central Division.... 18.9 
Connecticulzs...5 2.56 150.4 —______ 
New ork ame d:. aoe 126.0 Kentuckyinscorer ae 46.5 
INGWed CLSCY sie nie. 193.0 PeNNESSee 25. 6 ..5ecuc-5 42.3 
Pennsylvania ........ 116.9 Hel AID AMI Airen, seltes eaten a 29.4 
IMISSISSI 70 [lists vey tegeeeeesrans 27.8 
South Atlantic Division... 33.0 MWOUISTAT ais. tree es 24.6 
EEX OG pale Ne. eile canoe 8.5 
Delawrarerten : sm. ase 86.0 OkdahOmiainrcorreaas 1.6 
Marvland’tikis «anes. 105.7 ATKANS8S soe 6 cc oe t= 21.3 
District of Columbia..} 3,839.8 
WVU ae ere vatets es tose 41.3 ||Western Division......... 2.6 
West Virginia........ 31.0 
North Carolina!:...... 33/3 IMOnin dane teeta cen 0.9 
South Carolina....... 88.2 Wyoming senicn- 0.6 
Geongiagoncn a0. ofe:0> 31.2 Coloradome nme: 4.0 
ioe O heen cee seinen ae 7.2 New Mexico: 346... i533 
EATIZON Gere sie emcee 0.5 
North Central Division. . 29.7 [WUE Nic ve eee 2.5 
——$— INO Vai alee fa o soeeeta cs 0.4 
OMG PEN ohe osteo tale ee 90.1 Nh On ares.. <cesie cess 1.0 
TLE NO Ce Shore Aor 61 0 Washington -........ 5.2 
MAINS Se ae ores alors oscars 68.3 ORnegone ye ser yo se sexes 3.8 
MSA tre Naeem eNeBeaeG 36.5 QHMOiE Geemodonroe Tot 


This table shows that, with the exception of the District of 
Columbia, which is to all intents and purposes a municipality, 
the most densely settled state is Rhode Island, with three hun- 
dred and eighteen inhabitants per square mile, and following 
that is Massachusetts, with two hundred and seventy-eight per 
square mile. In these states the density of population is as 
great as in many of the most thickly settled Huropean coun- 
tries. Indeed, the entire North Atlantic Division, which is 
preéminently the manufacturing section, has a dense popula- 
tion, the average being more than one hundred inhabitants to 
the square mile. 
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The South Atlantic and South Central Divisions, which are 
preéminently farming regions, are much less densely peopled ; 
and the scattered character of the population of the western 
states and territories, with their mixed industries, which con- 
sist largely of grazing and mining with some agriculture, is 
illustrated by its low density. 

The density of population of each state in 1890, is graph- 
ically shown by the following diagram and also by the map, 
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CENTER OF POPULATION 


The center of population is the center of gravity of the inhab- 
itants of the country; each person being supposed to have the 
same weight, and to press downwards with a force proportional 
to his distance from this center. The movement of the center of 
population from decade to decade expresses the net resultant of 
all the movements of population which have taken place. The 
following table, and the map on page 78, show its position at each 
census from the beginning: 


POSITION OF THE CENTER OF POPULATION 


CrNnsus YEAR North Latitude West Longitude 
UG Ss Be oa Oba e Son eetE Ae IR OnE Ce ic eee 39° 16.5! OTA 
USO te speveyeane suas Gkerse\stese's, «12: ayers aero es steve. os Bor LGA: 76° 56.5' 
AUS Li atsteten 2) Me atay cet a, onecoceieisisueiereis = sarieieiece'ss.e,0 39° 11.5’ 77° 37.2! 
NCR) a2 oma ce a SOO ne Coen ao Oe ers ae 39° OT 78° 33.0! 
WEED acs nae Be AROS OO 10 GES BO Onis Oran Hite 38° 57,9’ 79° 16.9' 
MSA Barry a1 tracer Sartre vad ssaiegessteyMegtine snsloe 39° 2.0! 80° 18.0! 
WSs era ptosis etesarss taken oasis lacie? sre. sraiets|ssoie 38° 59.0! 81° 19.0 
ISS (me eta et ausuere tenin, < eoncyels Mskoke! au-eave 39° (0.4! 82° 48.8’ 
USD) s archers CRIPaA 1s DORE taercacen RHO ee 39° 12.0 83° 35.7’ 
SS ee toes Rs shel stcs er ofioy ons) cite int wiareca sc evevaste is 39° 4,1" 84° 39.7’ 
LEGHID)., o ceeded ae coe aoe oon ee ecEancer Oo alle O! 85° 32.9" 


Movements of the Center.—In 1790 the center of 
population was about twenty-three miles east of Baltimore, 
Maryland. During the next decade it moved almost due west 
to a point about eighteen miles west of Baltimore, the westward 
movement being about forty-one miles. Between 1800 and 1810 
it moved thirty-six miles to the westward and made a little 
southing, being then, in 1810, about forty miles northwest by 
west from Washington. The southward movement during this 
decade was probably due to the annexation of Louisiana, which 
added quite a body of population in the vicinity of New Orleans. 

Between 1810 and 1820 it moved fifty miles to the westward 
and again slightly southward, being found in 1820 about sixteen 
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miles north of Woodstock, Virginia. The southward component 
of its motion was probably due to the extension of settlement in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and eastern Georgia. Between 1820 and 
1830 it moved thirty-nine miles to the westward and again 
slightly southward, to a point about nineteen miles west south- 
west of Moorefield, West Virginia. 

This southward movement was due to the accession of Florida 
and to the rapid extension of settlements in Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and Arkansas. Between 1830 and 1840 its westward 
movement amounted to fifty-five miles, while, instead of bearing 
southward, it bore slightly northward to a point sixteen miles 
south of Clarksburg, West Virginia, the extension of settlement 
in Michigan and Wisconsin having apparently overbalanced that 
in the far south. Between 1840 and 1850 it again made fifty- 
five miles of westing and turned slightly southward, being found 
at a point twenty-three miles southeast of Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. The change to the southward was probably due to 
the annexation of Texas, which embraced a considerable popu- 
lation. 

From 1850 to 1860 it moved eighty-one miles to the westward 
and turned slightly northward, reaching a point twenty miles 
south of Chillicothe, Ohio. From 1860 to 1870 it moved west- 
ward forty-two miles, besides raking a considerable northing, 
being in 1870 forty-eight miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This northing was doubtless*due in part to the waste and de- 
struction attendant on the civil war at the south, and in part to 
the rapid extension of settlement in the northwest, and, further- 
more, to the omissions of the census of 1870. 

In 1880 the center had returned southward to nearly the same 
latitude it occupied in 1860, and at the same time it had 
marched westward fifty-eight miles, being found eight miles west 
by south of Cincinnati, Ohio. During the past decade the center 
of population has moved to practically the same latitude reached 
in 1870, and has made a westing of forty-eight miles, being in 
1890 twenty miles east of Columbus, Indiana. 

While the increase of population has been rapid in many parts 
of the south, notably in Florida and Texas, still it has been far 
overbalanced by the increase in the Dakotas, Montana, Wash- 
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ington, and Oregon, in the northwest, which accounts for the 
northward component of its movement. On the other hand, the 
reduction in the rate of its westward movement is doubtless due 
to the rapid growth in the northeastern manufacturing states, 
which has tended toward retarding the center in its westward 
march. 

The progress of the nation in population and spread of settle- 
ment is epitomized in the following statement: The center of 
population has moved westward within the century 9° 22" of 
longitude, or a distance of five hundred and five miles. It has 
remained during this period in almost precisely the same lati- 
tude, the extreme range in latitude among the positions which it 
has assumed being only 18'.6, or about twenty-five miles. 

The center of population in 1890 was in latitude 39° 11'.9, 
and longitude 85° 82.9. On the other hand, the center of area 
of the country, excluding Alaska, is in the northern part of 
Kansas, in approximate latitude 39° 55’, and approximate longi- 
tude 98° 50’. The center of population is therefore about three- 
fourths of a degree south, and more than seventeen degrees east, 
of the center of area. 


URBAN POPULATION 


The population of the country may be classed as urban and 
rural; the rural element being engaged mainly in agricultural 
occupations, while the urban element is engaged in manufac- 
tures, transportation, commerce, and personal services of one 
sort or another. ‘These two elements are closely allied with the 
groups of occupations as here noted, so that as manufactures 
and commerce increase, the urban element increases correspond- 
ingly. 

For obvious reasons it is impossible to make a complete dis- 
tinction between these two elements, although it is easy to make 
an approximate classification. Many cities contain, within their 
corporate limits, extensive suburbs which are practically rural 
communities; and, on the other hand, there are scattered all 
through the country small bodies of population closely aggre- 
gated, which cannot be distinguished from the scattered rural 
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population among which they dwell. Such cases are extremely 
common in the New England towns and cities, which comprise 
considerable areas, and which consist in varying parts of urban 
and rural population, that cannot be separated from one another, 
owing to the fact that the town is the smallest political unit 
returned by the census. The Census Office maintains the iron 
rule“of regarding as urban all concentrated bodies of population 
exceeding eight thousand in number, and this rule has been 
observed in the following discussion. 

The annexed table shows the urban and rural population of 
the country, under the above definition, at each census, together 
with the proportion which the urban population bears to the 
total population. The urban and rural population is shown 
also in the diagram on page 76. 


URBAN AND RURAL ELEMENTS OF POPULATION 


GENE GSN Ans Urban Pop- Raral Pop- Urban to total 

ulation. ulation. Population 
IZEN): Conk oa Oden S688 Cocotte zeCuatO 131,472) 3,797,742 3.39 
USUL: o common arden toma nan ino menos eno 210,873} 5,097,610 3.97 
TIS) 2 annc é cone com cosa coe Dep DOC DASE 356,920) 6,882,961 4.98 
UCU eon SAS ae acusessoousennan SomOsese 475,185} 9,158,687 4.93 
ESC mreer tomato stasis! a) s,abe\atsl stoi aav8Xe e-ai@ oe syeiFa'sie-s 864,509) 12,001,511 6.72 
“EE ener oe ee 1,453,994] 15,615,459 8.52 
TIGEID: «Sango boone game h Oneannd comer 2,897,586} 20,294,290 12.49 
UES CoO Unsete Paley ratste) gies) oie'r auclon | ote s/avsia oo, avel's 5,072,256) 26,371,065 16.18 
WLS een etiatetaTere, <)s,<hs..« B.nseols viet [orien els ....| 8,071,875) 30,486,496 20.95 
Le Auccd, Seieeace a GUHA Sen GO mU cones 11,318,547) 38,837,236 22.57 
SOO Pen este ete SE FO DRO MO DORA OCOON UF 18,284,885] 44,837,865 29.20 


A century ago this country contained but six cities having a 
population of more than 8,000 each, and the urban population 
constituted but 3.385 per cent., or about one-thirty-third, of the 
entire population of the country. ‘'T'o-day the number of such 
cities is 443, and their population 18,284,385, which is 29.20 per 
cent., or not very much less than one-third of the entire popula- 
tion. The total population is about sixteen times as great as it 
was a hundred years ago, while the urban population is one 
hundred and thirty-nine times as great. 

This aggregation of the people in cities is a natural and 
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necessary result of the increasing density of population and of 
the consequent change in avocations, as has already been stated. 
It has gone on in this country at a constantly accelerating rate, 
and the acceleration will probably be even more marked in the 
future than in the past, as a greater part of our domain reaches 
and passes in density of population the limit of successful agri- 
culture. 

The following table shows the rate of increase of the urban 
and rural elements during each decade: 


URBAN AND RURAL INCREASE, BY DECADES 


PeR Cent. OF INCREASE 
DECADE 

Urban Rural 
EOS OM cat yaitre eee cele sala aera re ghee cateraS Gahan sole aioe eee 60 34 
ESOS CO eenere rs mite iee ae stcct oeac  clatevaveie my tarvonet sor ran eae 70 385 
ES ATO) ribs yon Seten cue rele Saspaha) 62 Oc POE 34 33 
S20 1SSO ose iacuxetate serena + Sr aOR Lae ner aie 82 81 
FRE es (es AC) ete tate CAS vere) fot sis tate ekGucial she:-she) o-e.cho, Gra arse /suete 3 68 30 
HSH ADE (oh Diana e hee Onis Ora RSE aI SCRE ie eee 99 30 
TSP D SS USCS Oc ete Race enc nee LR CR Ree ara ee 75 30 
TSR USES PDS ose RSIS Nie BUNS cca sees ee aero Nr an ere 59 15 
UBV ADS USTED: eio.die neghid Geto cy 2c aca SCD or ae nia Ce or Cne Pear eI 40 27 
SSO US OO eran eta hy oe rsya raters sidicies sac aigvarsiomeous.e SAG ua Ler 61 15 


The increase of the rural element appears to be quite regular, 
having diminished gradually from thirty-four or thirty-five per 
cent. to fifteen. Between 1860 and 1870 the rate of increase of 
this element was reduced, and between 1870 and 1880 it was in- 
creased, by the omissions of the census of 1870, It is presum- 
able that if the correct figures of that census could be obtained, 
they would eliminate these apparent irregularities. 

The rate of increase of the urban element has been greater in 
each decade than that of the rural element, and in most cases 
has been much greater, even doubling or trebling it. 

Distribution of the Urban Element.—The urban ele- 
ment is distributed very unequally over the country, as is shown 
in the table on page 78, which gives the number and proportion 
of this element in each geographic division of the country. This 
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distribution is shown further and more in detail by the map, 
Plate 6. 


URBAN POPULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Urban Per cent. of entire 


peat cal Ate NIA Population Urban Population 


Mobal noc hoes ine cee eke we Mies 18,284,385 100 00 
NiortheAtlantiG DD 1viSlOMisr.relsmreiiseteresachetenctarerets 9,015,383 49.31 
SoutheAtlantic. Divisionies. «ses rarest eae 1,419,964 oko 
North: Central Divisloneacd. a -benrieeaase deere 5,793,896 31.69 
South ‘Central Divisione m-mec tae 1,147,089 6.27 
‘Western DIVISION: «races cenies cietn et arerece 908,053 4.97 


Thus it appears that the North Atlantic states contain nearly 
one-half of the urban population of the country, and that the 
North Atlantic and North Central states together contain nearly 
five-sixths of it. 

Of the total population of the North Atlantic states, 51.81 per 
cent., or more than one-half, is contained in cities of 8,000 or 
more inhabitants. During tbe past decade the urban element of 
these states has increased 43.53 per cent., while the entire popu- 
lation has increased but 19.95 per cent. This rapid growth of 
the urban element is due to the rapid extension of manufactures 
and commerce. 

In several of these states the urban element greatly exceeds 
the rural. Thus in Rhode Island the urban population forms 
78.80 per cent., in Massachusetts 69.90, in New York 59.50, 
in New Jersey 54.05; while in Connecticut the population is 
almost equally divided between the rural and urban elements. 

Of the population of the North Central states, 25.9 per cent., 
or a trifle more than a quarter of the inhabitants, was, under 
our definition, classed as urban. In the past decade the urban 
element has nearly doubled in numbers, while the population has 
increased but 28.78 per cent. Although the number of cities 
has increased from 95 in 1880 to 152 in 1890, the greater part 
of the increase in the urban element has consisted in additions 
to a few large cities. Indeed, the increase in the eleven largest 
cities of these states, whose population comprised a trifle more 
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PROPORTION OF URBAN TO TOTAL POPULATION IN 1890 
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than half their total urban population, amounted to more than 
half the entire gain in urban population in this group of states. 


MILLIONS OF INHABITANTS 


ALABAMA 


EGUISIANA © aoe Sos) 
NEBRASKA 
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The total length of each bar repre- 
OREGO NES sere — : 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.__- sents the aggregate population. The 
UTAH black part of the bar represents the 
DELAWARE Urban element. 


AGGREGATE POPULATION AND URBAN ELEMENT IN CITIES 
OF 8,000 OR MORE INHABITANTS, BY STATES, IN 1890 


In the southern states the proportion of urban population is 
small, being less than 13 per cent. The industries of these 
States are mainly agricultural, and while manufacturing and 
mining are making some progress they are still in their infancy. 
The growth of these branches of industry may be measured 
roughly by the growth of the urban element. During the past 
decade the urban element of the south increased 68.88 per 
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cent., while the entire population had increased but 20.07 per 
cent. In certain of the southern states the proportion of the 
urban element is still absolutely trifling. Thus, in Mississippi 
it constitutes but 2.64 per cent., in North Carolina but 3.87, and 
in Arkansas only 4.89 per cent. of the total population. 

In the western states mining, commerce, and manufactures 
are in a much more advanced stage than at the south, as is 
shown by the greater proportion of the urban element. In 1880 
it constituted 23.97 per cent. of the population, and in 1890 
29.74 per cent., showing that it had gained more rapidly than 
the total population. 

Great Cities.—In 1880 there was but one city, New York, 
which had a population of more than a million. In 1890 there 
were three—New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. In 1870 
there were only 14 cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants each. 
In 1880 this number had increased to 20, and in 1890 to 28. 
They are as follows: 


CITIES OF OVER 100,000 POPULATION IN 1890 


CITIES Population CITIES Population 
INGweV OLkKg2-cncic Sauce TA ay Rayo 503 eel ll BYei OY evan oc aco oGoOS 205,876 
COUICA TOM re 1 ete oe 1,0995850.= |\Milwaukee™ 20... cae ee 204,468 
Bhiladeliphigae seca. = anes 1,046; OG 4amallING waka acerca erase 181,880 
Brooklyn. acct 806,343 ||Minneapolis............. 164,738 
Sialsonis. cir ti ters AdL, 770 ~|\Jersey City... 5. 2-47. <- 168,093 
BOSUOM sec meee lows Sia wre coe ere 448,477 ||Louisville...... Es seiereaens 161,129 
IBliIMOreaectanie eee Ad4.439 S| Ommaliaias cs sina stectaereie ee 140.452 
SANs ELAN CISCOMe ee neta ine 298: 99 wl Rochester m anaes 183,896 
CINEMA bine alee ene PTE ok allitsita Heri bss ces Kon a oSico of 5 138,156 
(Cleveland s.. ere arate seta ctens 261,308 ||Kansas City...........- 182,716 
BUTS lO ecmeeie at ae et ore 255,664. ||Providence.............. 182,146 
New: Orleanissamsrscerierns EU MIBE MIDs Meet Mens Goes onan aos 106,713 
EAT HIS OU Se Be One oer oOmoe 288,617 ||Indianapolis............. 105,436 
Washing ontene cements 28053392") | Alleghenyna.s. sence 105,287 


The population of these 28 cities was 9,788,150, which formed 
not less than 15.6 per cent. of the entire population of the 
country. 

The following table shows the number of cities, classified 
according to population, at the date of each census: 
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NUMBER OF CITIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO POPULATION 


8,000 | 12,000] 20,000) 40,000} 75,000 |125,000}250,000) 500,000 |1,000,000 
Census YEARS |Total | to to to to to to to to and 
12,000) 20,000) 40,000) 75,000}125,000|250,000}500,060|1,000,000 | above 


The Greater New York.—While the only defined limits 
which can be given to a city are those described in its charter, 
and within which it has jurisdiction, still it is easy to see that 
in many cases large bodies of population, to all intents and pur- 
poses portions of the city, may not be credited to it, because 
they happen to lie without its charter limits. There are many 
cases of large and populous suburbs, whose inhabitants are 
connected with the adjoining city through their business and 
personal interests, which, lying without the corporate limits, are 
not parts of it, either legally or in the view of the Census Office. 

By far the most important of such cases is that of New York, 
whose charter limits comprise only Manhattan island and a 
small area upon the mainland to the north. Within a radius 
of fifteen miles of the City Hall are included not only all of 
New York city proper, but Brooklyn, and indeed all of Kings 
county which is practically one continuous city, and a large 
part of Queens county which contains a number of populous 
towns. On the north this radius includes Yonkers and an im- 
mense suburban population in Westchester county, while across 
the Hudson river, in New Jersey, are Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Passaic, and Paterson, with numerous large villages. Now, all 
this territory is in the truest sense tributary to New York. The 
ferries and suburban trains carry a hundred thousand people 
into the metropolis every morning to their business and return 
them to their homes at night. It is the greater New York in as 
true a sense as the metropolitan district is the greater London. 
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Within this greater New York live three and a quarter 
millions of human beings, making a city two-thirds the size of 
London, and second only to it upon the globe. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Although civilized man has made himself independent of his 
environment to a considerable extent, still that environment 
retains a decided influence over him. It consists mainly of 
geographic conditions, such as climate, soil, and altitude. The 
influences of these factors in determining his migrations and his 
welfare are of great interest. 

The elements of climate which it is worth while to consider 
in connection with man’s distribution in this country, are tem- 
perature and rainfall. These elements have been discussed in 
earlier pages with reference to the surface of the country. Let 
us now sce in what proportions the population is distributed 
with reference to them. 

Distribution according to Temperature.—tThe fol- 
lowing table shows the proportional parts of the total population, 
the foreign born, and the colored, living at the date of the last 
census within the designated belts of temperature. The popu- 
lation at each census is supposed to be one hundred, and the 
proportional parts are expressed in percentages thereof. Hach 
temperature belt comprises five degrees. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AS TO MEAN ANNUAL 


TEMPERATURE 

DEGREES OF TEMPERATURE Total Foreign Colored 
Below 240°: snethsas ate storys ate he eee 1.65 3.43 .04 
AQ? LOAD oe a Fete sass o sakes eeeteles 8.18 14.48 21 
45° to 50° ROOTO0 OGM bd0 GHeoS Sar 27.42 40.94 2.16 
DOT 10 B02 ac oe asians ea eee 31.58 31.25 10.20 
ODoSt0 GOSS. 45.1 4 es anes en ee: 13.78 6.04 24.16 
GOLETOV GOO eect ecko easter 9.87 1.27 36.43 
GDS stow (Oo iene eantenen stomata 6.28 1.49 23.57 
Metta 708c.. te can a eee 1.21 1.08 8.15 
JN seve Y Wermus Race sasaee 1d.cat te ye 03 12 -08 
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Thus it appears that more than half the population live where 
the mean annual temperature ranges from 45 to 55 degrees. 
Nearly three-fourths live between 45 and 60, and between 40 
and 70 degrees practically the entire population is found. 

The foreign population live under colder conditions than the 
total population. Forty per cent. are-found where the tempera- 
ture averages between 45 and 50 degrees, and between 40 and 55 
degrees are found nearly 87 per cent. of the entire foreign ele- 
ment, while at the higher temperatures the proportion of this 
element is trifling. 

On tbe other hand, the colored population are found under con- 
ditions of temperature much higher than either the total popu- 
lation or the foreign born. The maximum proportion—namely, 
36 per cent.—live between the temperatures of 60 and 65 degrees, 
while between 55 and 70 degrees are no less than 84 per cent. of 
the entire colored element. Where the maximum of the for- 
eign element is found, there exists but two per cent. of the 
colored. 

The average annual ‘temperature of the territory of the United 
States, excluding Alaska from consideration, is 53 degrees. 
The average annual temperature under which the people of the 
country live, taking into account the density of settlement, is 
practically the same. 

The average temperature under which the foreign born ele- 
ment exist is 5 degrees lower—namely, 48 degrees—whilst that 
under which the colored people live is 61 degrees, being 8 
degrees higher than that of the total population, and no less than 
13 degrees higher than that of the foreign element. 

Distribution under Rainfall Conditions. — The 
amount of rainfall has a direct influence upon most industries, 
and especially upon agriculture, in which the majority of the 
population are occupied. Where the rainfall ranges from 380 to 
50 inches annually, there, other things being equal, the condi- 
tions are most favorable for the agricultural industry, and 
within that range of annual rainfall is found, as was to have 
been expected, the greater portion of the population. Indeed, 
nearly three-fourths of the population occupy this region, as 
shown in the following table: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AS TO MEAN ANNUAL 


RAINFALL 

IncHEs OF RAINFALL Total Foreign Colored 
Below Oeste wars a ect ee wcreotons 80 05 03 
10 Ifo¥ Urcors Aeon Cutrdha anima! eb aco. 2.61 3.98 23 
QO HOO Se evals ci cree atee voskve eratneerere 6.04 10.32 89 
SOETOAO Se arte cise crepes tarmorererter eae i 84.11 41.64 5.15 
ACOSO erst shail cteteeeleereetea stones 39.46 41.08 31.49 
HOR KOM amcb to pAgokantosocuct 16.16 1.56 59.99 
UO: Sos) pio Gdon.0 Onde Hid C6.50 G6 1.27 75 2.7 
ADO Ved Onacet cere citae hacer cee mere 06 12 oieeas 


In the region where the rainfall is greater than 20 inches, are 
found 97 per cent. of all the inhabitants, the remaining 38 per 
cent. being scattered over the region where irrigation is re- 
quired. 

The average annual rainfall on the surface of the United 
States, excluding Alaska, is 26.7 inches. The average rainfall 
with reference to the population, deduced by giving a weight to 
each area of country in proportion to the number of its inhabi- 
tants, was, in 1870, 42.5 inches. In 1880 it had diminished to 
42 inches, and in 1890 to 41.4 inches, this progressive diminu- 
tion being caused by the settlement of the great plains and the 
arid regions of the west. 

The distribution of the foreign born with respect to rainfall 
conditions does not differ materially from that of the total pop- 
ulation. On the whole, the foreigners inhabit a slightly dryer 
climate. Nearly all of them live where the rainfall ranges from 
30 to 50 inches annually. 

The habitat of the colored people with reference to rainfall 
conditions is more characteristic than that of the foreign born. 
They affect regions having a greater rainfall than either the for- 
eign element or the total population. The maximum proportion 
of this element—namely, 60 per cent.—is found where the rain- 
fall ranges from 50 to 60 inches, and between 40 and 60 inches 
are over nine-tenths of all the colored. 

Distribution in Altitude.—The distribution of the popu- 
lation with its elements, in altitude above sea level, is another 
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matter of geographic interest. In the following table is given 
the proportion of the population and of its elements, expressed 
in percentages of the total, found living in 1890 at various eleva- 
tions ranging from sea level to more than ten thousand feet : 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AS TO ALTITUDE 


Total Foreign Born Colored 

(Uiniay © PIOUS ae eerie 16.59 25.08 22.86 
HOORCO i, S000 2 SN oh scarey oot 22.10 14.28 47.34 
aD irae a ae ceainecns cere 38.24 37. 84 24.31 
TAO hie AIR DE ees cinaceceaaa e 15.10 14.92 3.74 
HD00 TO! 210002. cc. te cee 3.76 3.44 .80 
POOOO AG, OOO wc crc scent es 1 84 1.29 58 
OOOO: 4 OOO Mes ot ts elles 61 52 20 
A OOOMOm 00002 oe ce eiays ones AT 62 05 
5000) 60 6; 000 ware «oom aces se -78 1.28 -08 
CHOOOKO WT O00) 5 reo <lousoreinse. 3s 26 37 03 
PEOOOTEO SOOO ice cays is.ce ete esses 16 18 01 
SOO OA 9s OOO espera s:eye)=:os cis e/at 07 LO Ngeg an Meee al es 
DC00EtO; 10,000 ceo. c os + sore ec 06 SLs as Gu eete ie, 
ENMDOVEe OOOO. asce-acveye.cle'e ons .02 Ose er | ess 


From this table it appears that the great body of the popula- 
tion, indeed more than three-fourths of them, live at elevations 
less than one thousand feet above the level of the sea, and that 
more than nine-tenths of them*are found below the contour of 
fifteen hundred feet. At greater elevations the population is 
scattering. 

The distribution of the foreign born in this respect does not 
differ materially from that of the total population. A much 
larger proportion is found below one hundred feet than in the 
ease of the total population, while below one thousand feet 
and fifteen hundred feet the proportions are very nearly the 
same. 

The chief characteristic of the colored element is its indisposi- 
tion to seek great altitudes; 23 per cent. are found below one 
hundred feet, 68 per cent. below five hundred feet, and no less 
than 94 per cent. below one thousand feet; while above eight 
thousand feet no measurable number are found. 

The average elevation of the United States, excluding Alaska, 
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is estimated at about two thousand five bundred feet. The 
average elevation at which all the inhabitants live is seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight feet. That of the foreign element is some- 
what greater, being eight hundred and ninety feet, while the 
colored population live much nearer the sea level, their mean 
elevation being only four hundred and twenty-seven feet, a fact 
which serves to emphasize the tendency of this element toward 
the low, hot sections of the country. 

Size of Families.—The average size of families has dimin- 
ished continuously since 1850, when statistics on this point were 
first obtained by the census. The following little table shows 
the average number of persons per family at each census since 
that date: 


SIZE OF FAMILIES AT HACH CENSUS 


CENSUS YEAR PERSONS PER FAMILY 
L850 e Bam, Gi ecccs Go cieteisiteetooue stemet tel wcterere tee tyen ten kane eras 5.55 
LEC Oe nOiE: Cee rc cre moO Oc RDO OSE OHA aoe ad 6 5.28 
VEO Sodcs. ara ache» siocsiG state 5a) sols aNein te aeatele Siler a me eee een mee 5.09 
TB8O.. costs ve atinge's nial ste SAN «kadar eronegeveres staneeietertle cee aeetens teers pameme 5.04 
1 Ro epee ret rea RIC ry Aor octeN pees ISENER Aorta tec cicwcicine serait = 4.93 


The family has diminished in average size, from 5.55 persons 
in 1850 to 4.93 persons in 1890, a diminution of over eleven per 
cent. in the past forty years. 

In 1890 the smallest families were found in northern New 
England, where the number of children has steadily diminished, 
and in the states and territories of the far west, where, owing to 
the unsettled conditions, the proportion of women and children 
is small. The average family of the southern states, although 
diminishing in size, is still much larger than in other parts of 
the country. This is due in no small degree to the large pro- 
portion of the colored in these states, among which the birth- 
rate is exceptionally great. The families of the whites in the 
south are also larger than the average of the country, indeed 
quite as large as in the north central states, where the large pro- 
portion of Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes, with their large 
families, increases the average of this group of states. This 
distribution is shown in the following diagram : 
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SEX 


Of the total population in 1890, 32,067,880 were males and 
30,554,370 were females. The following table shows the propor- 
tion which the number of each sex bore to the total population 
at each census, from 1850 to 1890: 


PROPORTION OF THE SEXES, 1850 TO 1890 


Srx 
Census YEARS = = 
Male Female 
Per cent. Per cent. 
ict earner tes Aca ao Sete HO DANO Oo ; 
LSSO Ws cis et cayeteses tne eawloenctevegsietsta ste enateeers 50.88 49.12 
ESTO sa roxs slovejsrsta cosy esate wmicys otecsee eae oro aeen 50.56 49.44 
ESO Oia 3 tocctoracaia ois, oarnileteanoc arsine Narek teayensorans 51.16 48.84 
igcti\ | ERA ae RR as ean AS ea amie r 51.04 48.96 


From this it appears that the proportion of males has been in 
excess of females continuously since 1850, and that this propor- 
tion has tended to increase, but that such tendency received a 
set-back during the civil war, from which it is now recovering. 

Distribution of the Sexes in European Countries. 
—Under normal conditions the numbers of the two sexes are 
very nearly equal, the preponderance, if any, being in favor of 
the female. This is true among the nations of Europe, and is 
illustrated in the following table showing the proportions of the 
sexes in the population of the countries named : 


PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Males 


Females 
Umited stn some ewe ee tener 48.54 51.46 
PASTRIES. ho1¥o ciecece guuaieot ete Oe 48.91 51.09 
Denmarke 2220.4... co eee eee 48.75 51.25 
Germany. oii. s on coon eee ee eee 48 .94 51.06 
Netherlands .:3%:-c1 so ad cn eee eee 49.42 50.58 
FD DARL Faery 55 bocce. chara or ae ee 49 .04 50.96 
SWedeNis.;,..cko seoosr ee ee 48.44 51.56 
IN OP WAY: icatonis.«: Ba cess een ee ee ee ee 47.90 52.10 
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In every one of these countries females are in excess, the 
proportion ranging from 50.58 to 52.10. The preponderance 
of males in the United States is doubtless due to immigration, of 
which males constitute a decided majority. Of the Huropean 
countries mentioned in the foregoing table, the excess of females 
in the United Kingdom, Denmark, Germany, Sweden, and 
Norway may be accounted for by the emigration from these 
countries; but in the cases of Austria, the Netherlands, and 
Spain there has been little either of immigration or emigration, 
and therefore the figures given for them present the result of 
comparatively undisturbed natural increase. 

Distribution of the Sexes by States.—The following 
table shows the proportions of males and females in each state, 
and in each group of states, in 1890. This is illustrated also by 
the map, Plate 7, facing page 88. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE SEXES TO TOTAL POPULATION IN 1890 


STATES AND TERRITORIES | Males |Females/|} StaTHS AND TERRITORIES | Males |Females 
The United States ....... 51.21 48.79 Wisconsin 51.87 | 48.13 
Minnesota 53.41 46.59 
WOW Sits civics 52.01 47.99 
North Atlantic Division...... 49.87 | 50.13 MissOUrish i yrrie sine cieeis corer 51.7 48.30 
North Dakota 55.60 | 44.40 
IES Tee Soe oS OOOE RECT 50.31 49.69 South Dakota ........... 54.82 45.18 
New Hampshire......... 49.55 | 50.45 Nebraska..... SCOcODUCEOE 54.10 | 45.90 
MMETINONG, <.c/sis siaieereis ess <> 50.94 | 49.06 IKANEAS i eaicee o cnco sue cecies 52.7 7.30 
Massachusetts .......... 48.58 | 51.42 
Rhode Island............ 48.63 | 51.37 ||South Central Division ...... 50.98 | 49.02 
Connecticut:s 2, <<. «ns 49.52 | 50.48 
OE a MOOT Ben ois siateyeca's'e erasavare 49.63 50.37 Kentucky ........ bisteeniats 50.7 49 28 
BEM I CPRC Yer < o:siciae siaicisiels 49.89 | 50.11 MENNCRRCE rasta efeis,cinietelcteinie 50.44 | 49.56 
Pennsylvania............ 50.7 49.29 BIAWAING) eins cis erancisaecie 50.06 | 49.94 
Wossissippl a. scceancnces = 50.38 | 49.62 
South Atlantic Division ..... 49.88 | 50.12 Pionisiang: ss teacce sete 50.01 | 49.99 
oe TPORART Wien sisteisacioctessiers 52.45 | 47.55 
PVCISIV ALE «.5.0;<:/a10'oi0.c\6rneee 50.79 | 49.21 OK ADOMAy cai. c seme emer cs 56.17 | 43.83 
NER RVIAM Oe, fot Hotei not oe 49.47 | 50.58 IAVKANSAS'S \tclersicersie viszese =: 51.92 | 48.08 
District of Columbia. .... 7.56 | 52.44 
IVESQUING 75,2 coe estary 9 erase = 49.78 | 50.22 ||Western Division............ 58.88 | 41.12 
Wiest. VATSINIA ...656. ces 51.17 | 48.83 - 
North Carolina... ...... 49.39 | 50.61 MONTANA rs erele staiiterefvicvee ee 66.50 | 33.50 
South Carolina .......... 49.7 50.28 WOUND Os..5, rearechetateccr eas 64.81 35,19 
GEOTOTEF cars o ealle veteacu 50.07 49.93 Colorado ea areaeatans 59.50 40.50 
RTOMECLES mierer grasa, shetajersveya a's 51.59 | 48.41 New Mexico.......00+ «+ 54.07 | 45.93 
ATUZONS) aie Ma cacesinsces 61.34 33.66 
North Central Division ...... 51.85 | 48.15 [Wi Mel sane ata Or OOOO OURS > 53.13 | 46.87 
— INGVACS Fitee castro cue cs Gish 63.84 36.16 
ODIO ee as SEP COO CECE 50.53 | 49.47 QAO Settee sivaerenais 60.7 39.22 
IGT ATS oe ccarcis rereye ncn vier 51.01 | 48.99 WAS OTON ss. taere.iet ree 62.27 | 87.7% 
NUTTINOIS Peraeaets oven steven or0 51.55 48.45 OREGON. cisnesoavs Pera 57.95 42.05 
ONIN RG AtNiei sre nseresereievayaia © ois 52.14 | 47.86 Cal OTH A eeiacyniseisietoae 7.95 | 42.05 


Various states show a wide range in the proportion of the sexes. 
In the states bordering on the Atlantic, with the exception of 
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Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Georgia, and Florida, 
females are in excess; this excess is greatest in the District of 
Columbia, where they constitute no less than 52.44 per cent. 
of the population, and next greatest in Massachusetts, where the 
corresponding proportion is 51.42 per cent. In all the other 
states males are in excess; and, speaking broadly, the excess of 
males increases with the longitude, until in the states and ter- 
ritories of the far west, where settlement commenced more 
recently, the proportion of females is smallest. Thus in Mon- 
tana there are two males to one female, and in Wyoming the 
proportion of males is nearly as great. 

This condition of things is easy of explanation. The Atlan- 
tic states constitute an old and settled region, from which for 
many decades a stream of emigration has flowed westward, and 
this stream has consisted mainly of males. To a certain extent 
their place has been taken by foreign immigration ; otherwise the 
disproportion of the sexes on the Atlantic border would be 
greater than it is. The manufacturing centers of the northeast- 
ern states have attracted large numbers of female as well as 
male operatives, and thus have tended to maintain the dispro- 
portion of the former sex. 


RACES 


Out of a total population in 1890 of 62,622,250, there were 
7,470,040 of negro or mixed blood, 107,745 Chinese, 2,039 
Japanese, and 58,806 Indians enumerated as of the constitu- 
tional population. Persons of negro blood were classified 
according to shades of color, as follows: Blacks, 6,887,980 ; 
mulattoes, 956,989; quadroons, 105,185; and octoroons, 69,- 
936. It is needless to say that these latter figures are utterly 
worthless and. misleading. It is not to be supposed for a 
moment that six-sevenths of the colored race are of unmixed 
negro blood, or that the mulattoes number less than a million. 
As for the quadroons and octoroons, the numbers given are too 
absurdly small to require comment. 

The Africans present the spectacle of an inferior race existing 
in close juxtaposition with the whites, and, since the early part 
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of the century, unaided by additions to their numbers from 
abroad. For seventy years they existed in a state of slavery; 
for the last thirty, more or less, in a state of freedom. It is most 
interesting to watch the progress of this race and compare it 
with that of the whites. 

History of the Races.—Throwing together all these 
classes of colored, the population is made up of 87.8 per cent. of 
whites, and 12.2 per cent. of colored. Ten years before there 
were 6,580,793 colored persons in the country, and the propor- 
tion of the two races was 86.54 per cent. white, and 13.12 per 
cent. colored. The following table shows the number of white 
and colored during the past century as returned by the censuses: 


WHITE AND COLORED POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS 


CEnsus YEARS White Colored 
OW erecta coach ievaaxetan.vos sicker aye wis @ Macau 8,172,006 757,208 
ALSO Orpencre Sars casa access: Sole sion oi wiesavessie aera ec 4,306,446 1,002,037 
ESN iere cu batacercrsta;aidse/shevee ale sic ease aisucyele'e s 5,862,078 1,377,808 
WISDOM eta lecasictatec arstonve os BASH CO 7,862,166 1,771,656 
HSE un pee e e hoists ed Mewes Os eneat 10,537,378 2,328,642 
BS mec tena ovcecluielhe aie e wide inne seaemarerne a bias 14,195,805 2,873,648 
SD UOMMbre tie perectrae ie) ao oa iis ae ae wht wa 19,553,068 3,638,808 
SG Questa enc Acrots ore shemale memorsicts 26,922,537 4,441,830 
SSOP N ate acres icy cts Merete. ticle “ale soe es 33,589,377 4,880,009 
TESTS USS cca Sie Ceca aR oc eee ee eae 43,402,970 6,580, 793 
SOU reece ee oe Sie. s cin Sarco ltees 54,983,968 7,688,282 


The annexed table, derived from the above, shows the pro- 
portions of the two races, given in percentages of the total, at 
each census during the past century : 


PROPORTION OF WHITE AND COLORED BY DECADES 


Census YEARS White Colored 

Per cent. Per cent. 
TUT ie sein eae BE CFO COG ICREN OI ec one 80.78 19.27 
MS amare ote ate ieisavereie sxeisse\o tocsocn es sFiele a gies» 81.13 18.87 
GEO rere eee eater scorciete shots, od olselia cig oes 80.97 19.03 
Sc OMe pe ey Ase leversa tele srara/oiteere’s dfsoiavans: « 81.61 18.39 
ESE Orton Arelel eto ater’ o sles as. atetteren ie''c.se 81.90 18.10 
Eo A eRPAC EIS Co CEO CEACC ICICI NST EAC RCE IE 83.17 16.83 
HS Mnm ertanei ave) crete oy aie levarsie Sets oe ss parc 84,31 15.69 
TESTU ccnay wryconl Meni ray Ricci. APEC We eae 85.62 14.18 
IGM c S6iae DIO ODE OCD nee OC Oe OCC a 87.11 12.65 
TSS IO cares TENERERS So lta DROIT Car ee 86.54 13.12 
SO Oeeeats chic cuchesettietiens vf asioneod Ose biiveren sw 87.80 12.20 
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Relative Diminution of the Colored Element. 
It appears from the foregoing table that in this period of one 
hundred years the proportion of whites has increased from 80.78 
to 87.80 per cent., and that the colored people have correspond- 
ingly diminished from 19.27 to 12.20 per cent. In 1790 the 
first census showed that the colored race formed nearly one-fifth 
of the population. In 1840, after a lapse of fifty years, during 
which time the country had received practically no increase from 
immigration, the proportion of colored had fallen to about one- 
sixth of the whole. In the next half century, ending with 
1890, during which the white race had received great additions 
from immigration, that proportion had fallen to less than one- 
eighth of the whole population. The present proportion of the 
colored element is less than two-thirds what it was at the 
beginning of the century. Indeed, the results of each census 
show a diminution in the proportion of colored, with the excep- 
tion of the third and tenth censuses, and the latter was 
undoubtedly due to the deficient enumeration of the census 
preceding. 

The annexed table and the diagram on page 93 give the 
percentages of increase of the two races: 


INCREASE OF WHITE AND COLORED, BY DECADES 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 


DECADES 

White Colored 
T790=1 800 reas «ane stensn« 6 stars ty tlovs ni cverntaetel oo ce arene eter eeete 35.76 32.38 
LEO0=1810 so Fie siete cease On eens eek ate tre rer ene STS terete 36.18 37.46 
TSIOLLB20 dose Stele See eeres erie eis eer ona ree 84.12 28.57 
L820= 1880. occas dicis is iierc care coce me ater aeetereiecle ere iterate 34.03 31.41 
LBS0=1840 ois tec Se aa Le ee eee 84.72 23.28 
TSAO 1800. o ccs scree were ee hoe Saee oe eR ee Ee eee eee 37.74 26.61 
USHO A860 Sac. e,chvek sis Sears ROSS ee ee ee 37.69 22.06 
ASCO=18 70. cas d tae d ote cide eer ea orien ee 24.76 9.86 
USTOSL B80 neecihl bd octeewiewioe Oates ee oa Re 29.91 84.85 
TS80=1890 «sic 2ischd iets .ceo ears occ eice Nn ee eee eae 26.68 18.11 


This table shows that with two exceptions, one of which 
is due to the faulty enumeration in 1870, the rate of in- 
crease of the white element has been greater than that of the 
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colored element, while during the past ten years the increase 
has been apparently more than twice as rapid. Throughout our 
history the colored race has almost continuously lost ground in 
proportion to the white. Although the birth rate of the colored 
race is decidedly larger than that of the whites, its death rate, as 
is shown by the mortality records of large southern cities, is still 
greater, being little less on an average than double the death rate 
of the whites. 
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RATE OF INCREASE—WHITE AND COLORED 


The relative rate of increase of the colored people has been, 
especially since the war, a matter of great interest. The exag- 
gerated rate which was given to it between 1870 and 1880, 
because of the omissions of the census of 1870, aroused much 
anxiety concerning the future of the two races. In spite of the 
known weakness of the evidence—for at that time the faulty 
character of the ninth census had been fully established—the 
matter created wide-spread uneasiness, and various projects 
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were suggested for averting the evils threatened by the expected 
numerical preponderance of the colored race. It is now appar- 
ent that all this anxiety was unwarranted. 

The facts developed by the returns of the eleventh census 
fully corroborate the past history of the race and fit in with the 
probabilities of the case. During the seventy years following 
1790, while the colored race was in a condition of slavery, its 
increase was much less rapid than that of the whites, and in 
this time the proportion of the colored element diminished from 
19.27 per cent. of the total population to 14.13 per cent. With- 
in the past thirty years, during most of which period it has been 
in a state of freedom, it has still further diminished, the propor- 
tion having fallen from 14.18 to 12.20 per cent. The country is 
now much more interested in preserving the laboring population 
of the south than in getting rid of it. 

The colored element is not only increasing less rapidly than 
the whites in the country at large, but in nearly every state, as 
will be seen hereafter; and in all probability the relative rates of 
ierease of the two races in the southern states will differ more 
and more widely, as time goes on and the industries of these 
states change from an agricultural to a manufacturing character 
and thus attract the foreign labor element. In the border states 
and in the Appalachian mountains manufacturing industries are 
rapidly developing, and in these regions foreign born labor is 
encroaching. ‘T’his movement threatens to become of great 
importance in the near future. 

The question has been asked, “ Has the condition of slavery 
or of freedom proved the most favorable to the numerical in- 
crease of the colored people?” The figures of the census give 
a ready answer. ‘heir increase has been more rapid under 
conditions of freedom. In the thirty years preceding 1860, 
they increased 48 per cent., while in the following thirty years, 
during only twenty-seven of which they were free, and which 
included the disturbed period of the civil war and of recon- 
struction, they increased not less than 68 per cent. 

Distribution of the Races by States.—The following 
table shows the white and colored population in 1890 by states 
and groups of states: 
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WHITE AND COLORED POPULATION IN 1890 


STATES AND TERRITORIES| White | Colored ||\Stares AND TERRITORIES! White | Colored 
The United States..... 54,983,890) 7,638,360 Wisconsin ........ .-| 1,680,473 6,407 
——. — MEIMMICRO UE feaie esr etuss 1,296,159 5,667 
OWS a Soe aceon esac 1,901,086 10,810 
North Atlantic Division... .| 17,121,981] 279,564 Missouri waciacieveleeiiesOee;40e) 150,726 
fees a North Dakota......... 182,123 596 
IMPaIINOS —ien Seciceciernis’e 659,263 1,822 South Dakota......... 327,290 1,518 
New Hampshire....... 375,840 690 INGDIBSK AN 2). els isicsietiee 1,046,888 12,022 
WiGEMON thre. ectes cce se’: 331,418 1,004 Kansas jeturcce 1,376,553 50,543 
Massachusetts......... 2,215,373 23,570 
Rhode Island..... ... 337,859 7,647||South Central Division. ...| 7,487,576} 3,485,317 
Connecticut... 2... 733,488 12,820 ———_ |—___—_ 
INewrk Orkeee sear 5,923,952] 73,901 Kentuckys-crnn secant 1,590,462) 268,173 
New Jersey. neces ssees 1,396,581 48,352 Tennessee... 2.50 ..| 1,836,637} 430,881 
Pennsylvania.,....... 5,148,257] 109,757 Alabama.......... -.| 888,718] 679,299 
Mississippi 544,851) 744,749 
South Atlantic Division....! 5,592,149} 3,265,771 Louisiana..... 558,395] 560,192 
Se . POR OR Fetal tieiareseas | eae 1,745,935) 489,588 
PeIA WAR occ ove ce oe 140,066 28,427 OKIBHOMa 6c os cers ois 58,826 3,008 
Wranvland iscccc ens con's 826,493] 215,897 WAV EONSAG Ss ee) sle’s ole eietere 818,752] 309,427 
District of Columbia... 154,695 75,697 ; 
AUREUS) On Ca aeocensae 1,020,122] 635,858]|Western Division. ........ 2,870,257] 157,356 
West Vi ITN... 7. ssa 730,077 32,717 es 
North C arolina 1,055,382] 562,565 MONTANA o. 2 <co tran eons 127,271 4,888 
South Carolina be 462,008} 689,141 Wi OUDUNOe srr near 59,275 1,430 
GeOreias acct sos af 978,357| 858,999 Colorado. . oe 404,468 7,730 
MOnid a oes ees oe awake 224,949] 166,473 New Mexico «| 142,719 10,874 
Arizona. ae 55,580. 4,040 
North Central Division. ...) 21,911,927] 450,352 THAD nn corresve cones es 205,899 2,006 
————_—_ ]—___—_ INCVACB sn. creacrevesss ate 39,084 6,677 
OVO rains sas se ser eas 3,584,805 87,511 Tdgho sec eh tase ae 82,018 2,367 
1hi(c Ui ame at ee 2,146,736 45,668 Washington co.cc. « 340,513 8,877 
WDIMOIR ovine setae ee | 3,768,472 57,879 OPVESOD i100: 6 ES ga ceto 301,758 12,009 
Michigan...... .......| 2,072,884 21,005 Californians se sone 1,111,672 96,458 


The maps on Plate 8, facing page 96, give the number of col- 
ored persons to a square mile in each state, in 1890, and also 
the proportion of colored to total population. 

Tn the South Atlantic and South Central states are found no 
less than 88 per cent., or seven-cighths of the entire colored ele- 
ment of the country. In these states, as a whole, the colored 
form very nearly one-third of the entire population, while in 
several of them they greatly exceed this proportion. In Louis- 
iana they constitute just about one-half the inhabitants, and in 
Mississippi and South Carolina, nearly three-fifths of the popu- 
lation are colored. In every state on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast, from Virginia to Louisiana, more than one-third of the 
inhabitants are colored. 

The following table shows the proportion, expressed in per- 
centages, of the colored element to the total population at each 
census in the southern states, where it is of importance: 
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PERCENTAGE OF COLORED (a) TO TOTAL POPULATION 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 1890 | 1880 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 | 1840 | 1830 | 1820 |1810 | 1800 | 1790 
South Atlantic Division......... 36. 37.87/38 8739.77 40.69/41 95/41 60 40.41/37 .60)36.37 
PIBWATE. sacamoesseue suey . 18 .23/19.27|22, 25/25 00/24 .95}24 .01123.82)22.44/21 .64 
Moo Fda SRA ac .69]22 49/22 .46|24. 82/32 .30/34, 88/36 .12 38.22 36.66 34.74 
District of Columbia. . 33.55/32 .96/1¢ 9)29,.87 30.81 31.55 33.07 28.5 een 
SVT OU ierreteiayateieiate ae - 76/41 .86)€ 3/40 .23]42.69]43 .38]43.41/41 .57/40.86 
Jest Virginia....... .. 29! 4.19} 4.07 aig abet tespasecallpavecaeaten| agctetoncn earecete sleses: 
North Carolina waa aaerasragete 34.67/37 .96|36 56/36 36/85. 64/35 .93]3438)82 24/29 35 26.81 
South Carolina. ............ 59 .85/60.70/58.93)¢ 93/56 .41/55.63/52.77|48 40/43 .21 43.72 
GOOlZIE ene ite nae caieniels Be ’ 0246 .04 4141 ,03/42.57144.41]42 .40/37.14/35.93 
WlOridaseccam nae ecmeenine ; 01/4884 AST LATS UGNC etraihiace octet liareravorelliatoretale 
South Central Division ......... SUF 33.78 34.25/35 .84)34.65|34 53 30 .68]27' .20 23.91 17.49 14.92 
Kentneky vo.srs- cies ie ncn 14.42/16 .46)16.82/20 44/22 .49124.31)24.73)22.95 20.24 18.59 17.08 
TPODNCHSCO ss wis cialzs nsw elale elaine 24 37/26. 14/25 .61125 50/24 .52/22.74/21 .43/19.60)17.52)13.16]10.59 
ATADAIMNG ccs sooner ed ee 44 84/47 53/47 69145 .40/44. 73/43 .26/38.48]33.19].....).....|--.-- 
MUSSISSID DI crc. vac eee 57.58/57 .4'7/53.65/55. 28/51 .24/52.33/48.44/44.10/42.94/41.48). ... 
OuIsIaANA bce wees ines ners 49 99151 .46/50.10|49.49]50.65/55.04158.54/52.01/55.18}.....)....- 
PeRas Mis teeth n ame eet re (OL BA] SE CL [OOO GOSS rile tO) stepeerell\s ret eters eve tcrete:|iaParer shail aecalape Tickers 
OR aAnOMa: cakes sows cel eu ABU eee es calmaasn me BU ete Ballesteros stall antieoya he tac ees 
ATKADAASY Socsen secs ston Aor 27 .40)26 25/25 .22)25 .55/22.73)20.91/15.52)11.76).....)-.... natan 


@ Persons of African descent only. 


In the South Atlantie states the colored race comprised in 
1790, 36.87 per cent., and a century later it formed 36.87 per 
cent. of the entire population, the proportion at the beginning 
and ending of the century being almost identical. During this 
period, however, it has oscillated within wide limits, increasing 
up to 1830, when it was 41.95 per cent., and then diminishing 
to its present proportion. In the South Central states, on the 
other hand, the proportion at the beginning of the century was 
small, for the reason that these states were first settled mainly 
by whites. As their settlement progressed, however, the pro- 
portion of colored people increased, reaching its maximum in 
1860, when it was 35.36 per cent. From that time it has dimin- 
ished, and now stands at 31.76. Taking the south as a whole, 
the proportion of the colored element increased up to 1840 or 
1850, while since that date’ it has diminished. 

The above statement regarding these groups of states, holds 
good in the case of individual states. Thus in Delaware the 
proportion of the colored element increased up to 1840 and then 
diminished. In Maryland the maximum was reached in 1810, 
and during the past eighty years there has been a proportional 
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diminution. The colored element of the District of Columbia 
also reached a maximum proportion in 1810, and from that point 
diminished until the opening of the civil war. During the war 
the colored people flocked to the capital for protection, and the 
proportion increased until it reached about one-third of the entire 
population. For the past twenty years it has continued to hold 
practically this proportion. In Virginia the maximum was 
reached in 1820 and has since diminished. In Kentucky the 
maximum was reached in 1840, All these are border states, 
and all show a similar history. 

In the states farther south, the proportion of the colored 
population continued to increase until a much more recent 
date. Thus, in North and South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, it increased until 1880, and only during the past decade 
has the proportion suffered any diminution. In Alabama the 
corner was turned in 1870, while in Mississippi and Arkansas 
the proportion has continued to increase to the present time. In 
Louisiana the maximum was reached in 1880. In Texas and 
Florida, which have received within the past tweuty years con- 
siderable immigration, both from the north and from foreign 
countries, the proportion of the colored race has notably dimin- 
ished. 

The table and the foregoing statements show that there has 
been a perceptible southward movement of the colored race. 
This movement was pointed out long ago by Judge Tourgee, in 
his “ Appeal to Cesar; ” but he greatly exaggerated its extent, 
and failed to take into account the fact that the rate of increase 
of the race as a whole was much less than that of the whites, 
which is a vital point. Indeed, the greater rate of increase of 
the whites has overcome the increase of blacks, not only in the 
‘border states, but also in the southern states where this massing 
is taking place. 

The following table gives the proportion of the entire colored 
element which at each census was contained in each of the five 
divisions of the country, and serves to emphasize still more 
strongly what has been previously pointed out—that an increase 
is found only in the far southern states, and that the main move- 
ment of that element has been southward? 
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PROPORTION OF THE COLORED ELEMENT AT EACH CENSUS 


North Atlantic | South Atlantic | North Central | South Central | Western 
Census YEARS Division Division Division Division Division 
IUDs on cin oo 3.66 42.75 5.90 45 .63 2.06 
sn or Go octae 3.46 43.59 5.96 44.69 2.30 
ite Mone con wesc 3.65 44.65 5.69 44.40 1.61 
Ss 6. clade ot 3.46 45 56 4.35 45.12 1.51 
SOO epee te 4.12 51.14 3.78 40.98 0.03 
US A0 Roreeneteisuerars 4.95 55.59 3.41 36.35 ert 
CRU, couoodcs 5.38 65.67 1.78 27.17 
IR bs on 0 Gore 6.25 71.88 1.03 20.84 
HSL Olerareteesterels 7.42 78 45 0.51 18.62 
ISDS ooodonen 8.29 85.79 0.07 5.85 
WS sooeacon 8.90 88.94 apatc 2.16 


THE CHINESE 


The immigration of Chinese commenced in 1854, and con- 
tinued with an annual average of 4,000 to 5,000 for fifteen years. 
About 1869 or 1870, the annual increase became more rapid, 
and aroused considerable alarm, especially upon the Pacific 
coast. The agitation thus produced brought about the passage 
in 1882 of the Chinese Exclusion Act, which has practically 
put a stop to the immigration of that element. 

The total number of Chinese immigrants from the beginning 
was 290,655. The following figures show the number of Chinese 
found in the country at the date of each census: 


THE CHINESE POPULATION, BY DECADES 


LGB 0 sce cid oe sche eee Ae 758 
ABEO SOS, oe eos he daniy ait pe te ee 35,565 
1870. Sc sete rode oe ee ee ee 63,042 
1880. Seite oes cet ee er te 104,468 
BOO Sis. soa ce ae Caden ote eee 106,462 


As will be seen, the number increased with considerable 
rapidity up to 1880. Since that time the increase has been 
only about two thousand, showing that the Exclusion Act has 
practically put a stop to their immigration. 

In 1880 the Chinese were contained almost entirely in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, with a few in the other Pacific coast states, 
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In 1890, while the great majority of them were still living upon 
the coast, they were much more scattered, some being found in 
nearly every state in the Union. 


THE INDIANS 


When the whites settled upon the Atlantic coast, they found 
the country sparsely inhabited by red men. It is impossible to 
estimate the number who lived at that time within the present 
limits of the United States. They were formerly supposed to 
have been extremely numerous, but recent investigations have 
indicated that their number was probably never much larger 
than at present. They were for the most part nomadic, but 
their ranges were limited by the confines of neighboring hostile 
tribes. Certain of them were sedentary, such as the Moki and 
Pueblo Indians. They were grouped in tribes, differing widely 
in numbers and in power. Socially their status ranged from 
savagery to barbarism. 

Intertribal wars were frequent. Although it is scarcely fair 
to say that the normal condition of the Indians was one of 
warfare, still their code of morals reflected that condition very 
forcibly. For instance, it was regarded as right to steal from 
or to killa member of a neighboring tribe, while similar offences 
against members of their own tribe were wrong. 

The Indian tribes of this country may be broadly divided, 
according to language, into the following classes: Algonquin, 
Iroquois, Muskogee, Sioux, Caddo, Kiowa, Shoshone, Athabas- 
can, Yuma, and Pima, besides numerous smaller subdivisions 
which it is not necessary to enumerate. Of these the Algon- 
quins inhabited New England and the northeastern part of the 
Mississippi Valley. The Iroquois, or the Six Nations, ranged 
over New York, much of Pennsylvania, and the southern Appa- 
lachian region. The Muskogees, including the Cherokees and 
Creeks, occupied the Gulf states east of the Mississippi. 

The Sioux, including the Dakotas, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, 
ranged over the Great Plains. The Caddoes were found mainly 
in eastern Texas; while the Shoshones, including the tribe of 
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that name, the Bannocks, and other allied tribes, were scattered 
over the Great Basin, Colorado, and central Texas. A branch 
of the Athabascans, who are mainly northern Indians, was 
found far from the body of this stock, in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and western Texas, where they are known to-day as Apaches. 
The Pimas are found in southern Arizona, the Yumas in western 
Arizona and southern California, and the Kiowas in southern 
Nebraska and southeastern Wyoming. 

As the whites have spread over the country, the advancing 
wave of civilization has driven these Indians westward before 
its front, so that to-day most of them are found far from their 
original homes. 

Treatment of the Indians.—The policy of the govern- 
ment toward the Indian tribes, as a rule, has been that of a 
protectorate. It has treated with the tribes as one power might 
with another under its jurisdiction. As land has been required 
for the use of settlers, the government has, in most cases, pur- 
chased it from the tribes, the payments commonly taking the 
form of annuities. In this way the Indians have been gradu- 
ally dispossessed of the enormous areas over which they formerly 
ranged, and now such of them as still remain under tribal 
organizations are confined to reservations. 

The Indian population of the United States in 1890, as 
appears from the returns of the census, was 249,273. There 
were then living upon reservations 216,706 Indians. The reser- 
vations have a total area of 98,145,788 acres, thus giving to 
each Indian about 450 acres. Of the Indians upon reservations, 
133,882, or nearly two-thirds, are supported wholly or partially 
by the general government. The remainder, while under the 
control of the government, are self-supporting, and all are self- 
governing. 

First in importance of those not supported by the government 
are what are known as the five civilized tribes—namely, the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and Seminoles—com- 
prising a total number of 52,065, who occupy reservations which 
practically comprise Indian territory. These Indians have made 
great progress in civilization. Most of them are educated, live 
in houses, and maintain forms of government quite similar 
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to those of states. There are also the Pueblos of New Mexico, 
numbering 8,278; the remnant of the Six Nations now living 
on reservations in New York, and now numbering 5,804; 
and the Cherokees of North Carolina, numbering 2,885. The 
latter are located upon a reservation in a mountainous sec- 
tion of the state, where they have reached a degree of civili- 
zation that compares favorably with that of the neighboring 
whites. 

For the support of Indians during the year 1892, the general 
government appropriated the sum of $11,150,578, equivalent to 
about $84 per head of those supported. 

The work of civilizing the Indians has been greatly ham- 
pered by this policy of supporting them, and thus removing 
all incentive to labor. Indeed, those who have had _ their 
wants supplied have made little or no advance in civilization. 
Such progress as has been made has been confined almost 
entirely to the Indians who have had little or no assistance 
from the government, but have been thrown upon their own 
resources. 

Indeed, the history of the Indians who have been fed and 
clothed by the government, forms a striking illustration of the 
probable effect upon mankind of the application of the Bellamy 
theories. The situation is precisely such as Mr. Bellamy adyo- 
cates—every man entitled to support from the State and receiv- 
ing it. There is little likelihood that the white man, under 
similar circumstances, would behave better than the red man 
has done. 

Within the last few years the policy in regard to ration 
Indians—the name applied to those supported by the govern- 
ment—has been so modified, in the case of a number of tribes, 
that lands have been allotted in severalty, and rations have been 
issued only to those Indians who work the land, thus giving 
them a motive for working. Altogether the outlook for the 
civilization of the Indians is brighter at present than ever 
before, 
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NATIVITY 


It has often been stated that the strongest and most virile 
nations are the composite ones, those made up from a mixture 
of blood. If this be true, we should easily distance all others, 
ancient or modern, since the blood of immigrants from every 
country of Europe, from the Mediterranean to the Arctic, to say 
nothing of the negroes, Chinese, and Indians within our borders, 
bids fair to make of us the most thoroughly composite nation 
that ever existed. 

Of a total population of 62,622,250, the eleventh census 
reported that 9,249,547 were of foreign, and 53,372,708 of native 
birth. Of the persons of native birth 7,638,360 were colored, 
including those of African blood, Chinese, Japanese, and “ con- 
stitutional Indians,” leaving as native whites 45,862,023. ‘The 
following table shows the nativity of the population at each 
census since and including that of 1850: 


NATIVITY OF THE POPULATION, 1850 TO 1890 


CENSUS YEARS Native Native White Foreign 
AU SGOI We te cretrotarectromcs 20,947,274 17,278,804 2,244,602 
LSGO Ee oieieerrese ioe 27,804, 624 22,862, 794 4,138,697 
TSO renee crate orects 82,991,142 28,111,133 5,967,229 
PESO eccre co ott Neo 40,475,840 86,895,047 6,679,943 
ASOO«. saves creak blarate 53,872,708 45,862,023 9,249,547 


In the next table are given the proportions which each of these 
elements of the population bore to the total at each census: 


RATIO OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN POPULATION, 1850 TO 1890 


CENSUS YEARS Native Native White Foreign 
TSO: 2a ois kee acvenshoyeusrarae nastier irae 90.52 73,24 9.68 
ALU Rens coceernaek, aon oe onds obEs bic 86.84. 73.46 13.16 
ASH OSS cee orate ccrer renee teen 85.56 72.91 14.44 
isis eae son emicraa mpc ane < 86.68 73.56 13,32 
L890 3 Foe Repyrnacein) Teeter 85.23 73.24 14.77 
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Thus it appears that the proportion of\ oun birth, which 
was 9.68 per cent. of the population in 1850° rose» in ten years to 


13.16 per cent., and since then has more ae RAST, is we —2G 


portion, being in 1890 14.77 per cent. Lg, 


IMMIGRATION 


During the early decades of our history immigration was 
slight. The attractions offered to Europeans were not suffi- 
ciently great at that early stage of our development to induce 
them to undergo the expense and hardships of a voyage across 
the Atlantic. Prior to 1820 immigration was trifling in amount, 
and it was not until the succession of famines in Ireland, between 
1840 and 1850, coupled with political troubles in Germany, that 
immigration upon a large scale set in. During the past forty or 
forty-five years, however, there has been a migration of peoples 
across the Atlantic to these shores, the equal of which in any 
quarter the world had probably never seen before. Immigra- 
tion statistics were first obtained in 1820, and have been kept 
continuously since that time. The total number of immigrants 
in the seventy years which have since elapsed is not less than 
15,376,986. The following table shows the accessions to its pop- 
ulation by immigration which this country has received in each 
ten year period since 1820: 


IMMIGRATION, 1821 TO 1890, BY DECADES 


ICPILACR, one A bbe bnOtbee co TG ANAC OL SO nin exter a IneG 148,439 
TRB a hen Ne Coen, aS they Sie US CRIOIe OGTIOT OE Diets GEE or 599, 125 
CHINES Soa ol hore bcoroooboen Horn cao PD.aoeOunT 1,718,251 
Uses « Aeiwace do oben oc TORING Toot tetnd Bearcat 2,579,580 
(el siealch ced hath JoROnee Dab OD DOPOD CONDE es inks Dome 2,282, 787 
CWA ISTO re Jee iPr CROC rec ODA OO eee ONS n SAE 2,812,191 
UES ToI Te Ver oA onics SOMOS Ooch. QO GmObO OCR Conan aera 5,246,618 

Ova ea act ee Peey ey slee sev aiae ene erea rte se o/al gs: sie\siess 15,876,986 


Of this enormous number it will be seen that more than one- 
third have arrived during the past ten years, almost double the 
number which came between 1870 and 1880, and more than 
double that of any preceding decade. The next table shows 
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the immigration, by decades, from the countries whence it was 
mainly derived: 


PRINCIPAL CONSTITUENTS OF THE IMMIGRATION 


1821 1831 184i 1851 1861 1871 1881 
NATIONALITY to to to to to to to 
1830 1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 


CANA), sate oie aleiole aes a/elnie\ofatersielais rete 2,277} 13,624) 41,723) 59,309) 153,872] 283,269] 392,802@ 


ITCLANAY ocineienean: Bracteocs> cateeiios 50,724) 207,381| 780,719) 914,119] 435,778) 436,871) 655,482 
6 England and Wales............ 22,167] 73,143] 263,332) 385,643) 568,128] 460,479} 657,488 
SCOMAMC ane otic varcaaeeereoNes 2,912 2,667 3,712] 38,331) 38,769} 87,564] 149,869 
Norway and Sweden............ 91 1,201} 13,903; 20,931) 109,298] 211,245) 568,362 
IDENMATKS ean asicaie eens cinch | 169 1,063 539 3,749} = 17,094| 31,771 88,132 
Russia and Poland.......... ....%. 91 646 656 1,621 4,536! 52,254) 265,088 
1s kob1 Yoo) ge Inn menial ang pan qo tccanel sb dno oan rcs alee 7,800! 72,969) 253,719 
MCINMS are begunucnaoancatoraiacs 408 2,253 1,870 9,231} 11,728] 55,759] 307,309 
GORI AT Ve ratelers otslersic to taten siateealecoreta ete 6,761] 152,454] 434,626] 951,667] 787,468) 718,182) 1.452.970 
HIPANCE oc pair steraena teem citerelres 8,497} 45,575) 77,262) 76,358) 35,984) 72,206 50,464 
Netherlands) oiicijossccesicies atcreriatese 1,078 1,412 8,251) 10,789 9,102} 16,541 53,701 
@ Five years only. bd Including Great Britain, not specified. 


From this it appears that, of the total immigration, 40.5 per 
cent., or more than two-fifths, have been derived from the United 
Kingdom, the majority of which came from Ireland, and 28.3 
per cent. from Germany. The United Kingdom and Germany 
together have supplied over two-thirds of the entire immigra- 
tion to the United States, while the other countries have sev- 
erally contributed but a trifling proportion. 

The character of the immigration has changed greatly since 
the beginning. In the late forties and early fifties it was mainly 
composed of Irish. Later the German element assumed promi- 
nence; while in recent years, mainly during the past decade, 
other and far less desirable elements have increased with great 
rapidity. Thus it will be seen by the table that nearly all the 
Hungarians, Italians, Russians, and Poles have arrived since 
1880. This unpleasant picture is relieved to some extent by 
the immigration of Norwegians and Swedes, than whom no 
more desirable element has joined us; but altogether the changes 
wrought in the character of the foreign influx during the past 
ten or fifteen years have tended to lower the standard of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and to make it a serious question whether steps 
should not be taken to limit immigration henceforth. 

The diagram on page 106 is interesting as showing by compani- 
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son the constituents of the total immigration and the immigration 
between 1880 and 1890. 

Distribution of the Foreign Born.—The maps on 
Plate 9, facing page 106, portray the distribution of the foreign 
born over the country, expressed in the number to a square mile 
and in percentages of the total population, state by state. It 
will be seen that the home of this element is in the north and 
west. The foreign born have never invaded the south to com- 
pete in labor with the colored element. Indeed, the northern 
and western states are found to contain no less than ninety-six 
per cent. of the entire foreign born element of the country. 

The following table shows the number of native and foreign 
born, by states and groups of states, in 1890: 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN POPULATION IN 1890 


STATES AND See Fart STATES AND beet. ve 
TERRITORIES Native | Foreign TERRITORIES Native | Foreign 
2 
The United States...) 53,372,703} 9,249,547 Wisconsiniucss...sxs 1,167,681 519,199 
= Minnesota. .cy tne on 834,470 467,356 
TOW Se etc es 1,587,827 824,069 
North Atlantic Division. .| 13,513,461} 3,888,084 STIG hs He ee an cee 2,444,315 234,869 
woe North Dakota........ 101,258 81,461 
MURRINNG Pele ooeccmaiesae 582,125 78,961 South Dakota........ 287,758 91,055 
New Hampshire ..... 304,190 72,340 INebraskane sano: 856,368 202,542 
MERON. < nve.- neice 288,334 44,088 IKANSAB cn cionientnite 1,279,258 147,838 
Massachusetts ....... 1,581,806 657,107 
Rhode Island........ 239,201 106,365||South Central Division. .| 10,651,085 821,808 
Connecticut ......... 562,750 183,508 | —______ 
Ne NOPE 2 oc Kee « 4,426,803} 1,571,050 Kentucky.........00+ 1,799,279 59,356 
New Jersey.......... 1,115,958 828,975 Tennessee ...........] 1,747,489 20,029 
Pennsylvania........ 4,412,294 845,720) Alabama ....  ...... 1,498,240 14,777 
MAIssissippt ccna ciele 1,281,648 7,952 
South Atlantic Division..| 8,649,414 208,506 Louisiana. .......... 1,068,853 49,734 
— ANo> ot Pater Bpoe Nees 2,082,567 152,956 
Delaware............ 155,332 13,161) Oklahoma: ..:300008. 59,094 2,7 
dvi (had 13000 ee 948,094 94,296) ATEANSGR) pieer emai 1,113,915 14,264 
District of Columbia. 211,622 18,770 
VGN EILL SA ove 5.515 0°01 op nts 1,637,606 18,374'|Western Division........ 2,256,703 770,910 
West Virginia . 743,911 18,883 ——|- oe 
North Carolina ......| 1,614,245 8,702 Montana 89,063 43,096 
South Carolina....... 1,144,879 6,270) Wyoming 5 45,792 14,913 
GOONTIBE cele cinameiena 1,825,235 12,118) Colorado 328,208 83,990 
UT AVos oT Ce neg eas ieee cathe 368,490 22,932) New Mexico......... 142,334 11,259 
AVIZODG A eter accieusl sth 40,825 18,795 
North Central Division. .| 18,303,053) 4,059,226 PCRs ahisinas wiclercane 154,841 53,064 
—— NOV AGS esis o nena 31,055 14,706 
CLL at Seta ge rear 8,213,023 459,293 NOSHO. Sos hoyt wade cade 66,929 17,456 
WUCIATI Any: Moss coucess 2,046,199 146,205) Washington ......... 259,385 90,005 
ROB ity ida ae cask 8 2,984,892 841,459) LEGON o5.5 890 0.8.00 0x 256,450 57,317 
MICHIGAN <:5)0:. 2010 oe 1,550,009 548,880. CMT ORME 15, 2. -510.a-a0/ ate 841,821 366,309 


The next table gives the proportion which these elements bore 
to the total population, by states and groups of states, in 1890; 
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PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN TO TOTAL. 
POPULATION, 1890 
1890 j 1890 
SraTEs AND TERRITORIES | —————————]| STATES AND TERRITORIES 
Native | Foreign » Native | Foreign 
The United States ......... 85.23 14.77 Wisconsin. penne eee -.| 69.22) | 30:78 
Minnesota oon cicteucan al 64.10 | 35.90 
el TOW ss disisiecferssiie nol earnaied ces 16.95 
aa aoeas See as MissOurie aces acerdtinet Re 8.77 
Brome ta He ae ae v7.66 | 22.34 | North Dakota......... 55.42 | 44.58 
Waine 88.06 i 94 South Dakota ............. 72.31 27.69 
New Hampshire 1171717"! 60:70" foal | pee RP ear e Heaney OO ee 
Wermont sAcanceeceicetrrate 86.74 | 13.26 naires meg SRC eS 3 : 
Se ONCE oe lateon Wh eee 4 Soathe Central 2D vision ame 97.07 | 2.93 
@onneeticuteevaas: seer 75.4 24.61 ae 
Now. Work den ceeweces raat | 2619 || Kemtucky......s.eseeseee. meee fom 
NEW JeTBCY. oc icwer ween V7.28 22.77 pene Be ee eae ae ees 
annavivanis OF > NG TKANGASS cape sees ae 8.77 26 
Pennsylvania .cso soccer 83.92 16.08 OLIGhoniAl ae ; 95.57 443 
1 aH Tei wy P WIAD ADIE +s yaa. Salcleweete 99.02 0.98 
South Atlantic Division, .. 97.65 in 2.35 Mississippi i eg eae 99.38 062 
Delaware eee eererrte 92.19 | 7.81 }| Louisiana.......... » s+} 95.55 | 4.45 
Marylanders 90.95 | 9.05 Texas... sees e eens - -| 93.16 | 6.84 
istrict Y 18. nese 91. 8.15 Briere 
WHOM ton ete ee Vii Western Division............ 74.54 | 25.46 
West Virginia............ 97.52 2.48 SS 
North Carolina............ 99.777 0.23 Montana .......-.-. . ..--| 67.89 | 32.61 
South Carolina .. ...... 99.46 | 0.54 || Wyoming. ........-. 2... 75.43 | 24.57 
GQOORGIA ST Vkecmsrccmc sie Waisted 99.34 0.66 COLO ENGR Ah adoneno 4-06 79.62 | 20.5 
Movida: eee ee 94.14 5.86 New MexiC0. 0.20. eeislerate 92.67 | 7.33 
EATIAONM netireistecieemenie ates oes 68.48 | 31.52 
North Central Division...... 81.84 | 18.16 Utah. ..... cee eee eee 74.48 | 25.52 
2 cee NOV AC 8 eam voren cremeee terest 67.86 | 32.14 
ONO ase ene. Seeaiiee Sele 87.49 | 12.51 Idaho... ...seeeeeeeeee. 79.31 | 20.69 
Indiana) satatetes eect ear 93.33 6.67 Washington.............-. 74.24 | 25.76 
MMINGIS eee neces 77.99 22.01 Oregon. pert e tect eee 81.73 | 18.27 
Michican ss sa.ntene cence 74.03 | 25.97 California.... ..........-. 69.68 | 30.32 
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This table shows also the distribution of the foreign born 
element. In the North Atlantic states nearly one-fourth of the 
inhabitants are of foreign birth; the proportion ranging among 
the states, individually, from 11.90 per cent. in Maine to 30.69 
per cent. in Rhode Island, while Massachusetts has 29.19 per 
cent., and in Connecticut and New York about one-fourth of 
the inhabitants are of foreign birth. ~ 

In the North Central states the proportion of the foreign 
born is 18.18, while in individual states the range is very wide, 
extending from 6.66 per cent. in Indiana to 44.52 per cent. in 
North Dakota. More than a third of the inhabitants of Minnesota 
are of foreign birth, and nearly one-third of those of Wisconsin, 
while in Michigan and South Dakota more than a fourth are 
foreign born. 

In the Western states, as a whole, the proportion of the for- 
eign born is 22.22, ranging in individual states from 7.07 in 
New Mexico, to 80.52 in Montana. In many of these states the 
proportion of foreign born is not far from one-fourth. 

The South Atlantic states, on the other hand, contain an 
average of but 2.28 per cent. of foreign born, and the South Cen- 
tral states but 2.90 per cent. The state having the smallest 
proportion of inhabitants of foreign birth is North Carolina, 
where it is but 0.28 of one per cent., or about one person in four 
hundred. 

The following table shows the percentage of the whole foreign 
element in each of these five groups of states, at each census: 


PERCENTAGE OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT, 1850-1890 


North South North South Wwieetorn 

Crnsus YEAR Atlantic Atlantic Central Central | ~ Division 
Division Division Division Division . 

NSO reeeye nic ier acelsisistsaee3 42.04 2.25 43.90 3.48 8.33 

Ihc ia Se iene cee eee 42.18 2.61 43 67 4.10 7.49 

WSO eraractates c/o eiskc-acene, tei oes 45.28 3.00 41.90 4.19 5.63 

TUSK ais, Gro eae se erases eer 48.90 3.98 37.29 5.55 4.33 

SOOM risttoe-.clerievs.d/e%4 she 59.06 4.67 28.98 6.09 1.20 


It appears from this table that the Northeastern and North 
Central states contained in 1890 not less than 85.94 per cent. of 
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the entire foreign element, and adding the Western states and 
territories, 96.27 per cent. are accounted for, leaving only about . 
one-twenty-fifth of the entire foreign element for the Southern 
states. 

Constituents of the Foreign Born Element.— W hat 
are the principal nativities composing this element of the foreign 
born? First and foremost are the Germans, numbering nearly 
three millions, or thirty per cent. of all. Next in order are the 
natives of Ireland, numbering nearly two millions, and consti- 
tuting one-fifth of the entire number. Then come the British 
with a million and a quarter, followed by the natives of Canada 
and of the Scandinavian countries, with nearly a million each. 
The British, Irish, and Canadians together number four and’ 
one-tenth millions, constituting about two-fifths of the entire 
element of foreign birth. These, with the Germans and Scan- 
dinavians, constitute not less than five-sixths of the foreign 
born. 

From these imposing figures there is a sudden drop to 
the Italians and Russians, each of whom number about one 
hundred and eighty-two thousand, the Poles one hundred and 
forty-seven thousand, and so on. The exact data as to these and 
all other nationalities of importance, are set forth in the follow- 
ing table, and graphically in the diagram on page 109, showing 
the nativities of the foreign born population in 1890. 


FOREIGN BORN BY PRINCIPAL NATIONALITIES, 1890 


Germany a.cclccadeed ae Sere ee 2,784,894 
Trelsind! cacti: Sracumetne ae eel no ee 1,871,468 
Dneland, Scovland sand: Wiles sense teeters . 1,251,897 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark...................+- 933,249 
Canada and Newfoundland <2..4-.,...4..-2 seen snes 980,941 
Lt aly’ <2. ccares boot cle achat anette eee ee 182,580 
Russiai ss dosed encase ee ee ae 182,645 
Poland airun ces tho pee ee ee ee 147,440 
Austria. s..0 ieee eons et ey eee 123,271 
Bohemia): oes.scnghatee one ee ee 118,106 
Brance’. 82503 nde eRe eee 113,174 
Switzerland wx; sou eats ee eae ae eee 104,069 
Ching c.54ccctoe core Uae er eee ae 106,462 
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History of the Several Elements.—What has been 
the history of these several nativities of the foreign element 
in the past? This is summarized in the tersest possible form 
by the following table, and is also graphically presented in the 
diagrams, Plate 10, facing page 110. In the table the strength of 
the delegation from each country is represented by the propor- 
tion which its numbers bore to the total population at each 
census from 1850 to 1890. 

In the diagram the total number of the foreign born at each 
census is represented by the area of the circle, while the number 
of each nationality is represented by the various sectors into. 
which it is divided. 
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PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL POPULATION 


1850 1860 1870» 1880 1890 
Greate Sruuaily sretate seme oem es 1.68 1.87 1.99 1.83 2.00 
relays sey. eelete vevere aie ioneseetetons 4.15 5.12 4.81 3.70 3.00 
German yiec shies cheese eer Dane 4.06 4.38 3.92 4.45 
Hirances. ee saan ete eee .23 .30 .30 .21 .18 
Gamad ates teioeanmee 64 19 1.28 1.48 1.56 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark .08 23 63 .88 1.49 
Ltalliv ee acd SeSszi ors senis stereere ne trees 01 .0: 04 .99 -29 
Rassias eter rene ee eee eae 01 01 07 .29 
1220) eh aUG Le enceeoeian Bae Ounthone ox Bane .02 .03 .10 .20 
ENTISUTIG Noe sretste eicare sctsiet renee fees .08 .08 .08 20 
Bohemia, 22. seen silico ocr me Ld as 510) allyl .19 
DWAUZETLAMG . ere wtiene ocusie rs sented: .06 alley .20 Sire suite 
O)ingdies Bact goa soma eres rill sli 21 ml 
ong any yin. sce sccm ite aie es Bore aoc settee ars 10 


In 1850 two-fifths of the entire foreign element was composed 
of Irish, which far outnumbered any other nationality ; Germany 
was second and Great Britain third; while of the nationalities of 
southern Europe now coming hither in considerable and rapidly 
increasing numbers, there were practically none at that time. 

In 1860, while Ireland still held the lead, Germany had nar- 
rowed the gap between them considerably; the proportion of 
British had increased also; while generally those nations whose 
contributions were small had increased in numbers, such as 
France, British America, and the Scandinavian countries. At 
this time natives of Russia, Poland, and Austria first appeared ; 
and the Italians, who in 1850 were present in trifling numbers, 
had trebled proportionally in 1860. 

In 1870 the Irish still occupied the leading position, but 
Germany had yet further narrowed the gap between them; the 
British had also gained slightly, while the Canadians and Scan- 
dinavians had increased their numbers greatly ; the colonists 
from southern Hurope had made little progress, scarcely mere 
than holding their proportion. 

In 1880 the Germans and Irish had changed positions, the 
Germans becoming the leading nationality; the British had 
slightly lost in proportion; the Canadians and Scandinavians 
had gained somewhat; while the Italians, Russians, Poles, and 
Bohemians had made great proportional gains. 
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In 1890 the Germans had widened the gap between their 
proportion and that of the Irish. their total being. nearly fifty 
per cent. greater, while the proportion of the Irish had greatly 
declined from its maximum in 1860; the British and Cana- 
dians had gained slightly; while the Scandinavians had nearly 
doubled their proportion, and the Italians, Poles, and Austrians 
had trebled their proportion to the total population. In this 
census the Hungarians appeared in small numbers. 

How are the people of these different nationalities distributed 
over the country? The series of maps, Plates 11, 12, and 13, 
facing page 112, shows this distribution of the British, Germans 
and Austrians, Canadians, Irish, and Scandinavians, expressed 
in the form of a proportion between their numbers and the total 
population of the various states. It is shown also in the table on 
page 112, which presents the proportion that the number of each 
of these leading nationalities bears to the total number of the 
foreign born in each of the northern and western states, and in 
each group thereof, where the foreign born are of numerical 
importance. 

From this table it will be seen that the Canadians form 
nearly two-thirds of the foreign element of Maine and New 
Hampshire, more than half that of Vermont, and nearly a third 
that of Massachusetts. In Michigan they form a third of the 
foreign born, and more than one-fourth that of North Dakota. 

The Irish are not so concentrated. In no state do they con- 
stitute half the foreign element. The proportion is largest in 
Connecticut. In that state, and also in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, they number more than a third of the foreign born, and 
in New York and New Jersey they approach one-third. 

The British are still more widely scattered. In none of the 
northern states do they constitute even one-fourth of the foreign 
element. Their highest proportion is in Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania. 

The Germans occupy the North Central states in force. In 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Missouri, they outnumber all 
other elements. In New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, they form between one-third and one: 
half of the foreign element, 
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PROPORTION OF DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES TO THE TOTAL 
FOREIGN POPULATION IN 1890 


English, / Germans |Norwegians, 


Srares AND Trenrronies Canadians trish Seoteh, | and Swedes, 
aes " | and Welsh | Austrians | and Danes 
= SS a an (Soe 
The United States 0.00. 10.61 20.98 | 18,58 33. 38 10.09 


North Atlantic Division .| 12.60 | 81.98 18 88 25.08 3.06 


MING. 3. .ke ee can Ee 6596 14.49 | 19.80 |- 1.56 | 8.4 
New Hampshire ...) 64.04 90.59 | 9.88 2.50 8.41 
Vermont... .accscces 56.73 92.25 | 14.08 9.35 | 2.19 
Massachusetts ...... | 81.59 89,59 15.21 ALT: 3.45 
Rhode Island.......) 96.987 36.6 4.54 8.48 3.60 
Connectiout.. 6.6... | 11,46 42 42 14.82 16.69 | 6.55 
NGW YORE crema. | §.98 | 80.76 11,96 35.21 | 9.7 
New Jersey. v.ccess 1.48 80.78 | 17:64. | $7.57 2.57 
Pennsylvania. ...... | 1.44 | 28.88 | 28.19 30.92 2.79 
North Central Division .. 9.80 | 10.68 WW.) 42.91 17.47 
Giles oe acs .f 8.60 | 18.97 | 16.16 | 55.87 | _.98 
DNGIANGS: Was che 8.89 [> 14 94 10.29 | 68.14 8.78 
PMGIS Re ee } 4.69 | 14.78 | 11.20 | 48.48 18,31 
Michigan ... 00.0... | 88.83 7.18 | 19.55 | 81.88 7.68 
Wisconsin. ...... 065 6.80 | 6.42 | 6.44 | 4. ot 19.21 
Minnesota, oo... 6.64 9.88 {| 98.99 | el 27. ) 46.03 
TG Waraeek cata ce 5.39 11.59 | .11.88 48, or 23.48 
Missouri. .... 0.0.0. 3.63 | 17-44 | 10.70 | 58.09 | 8.18 
North Dakota ..... 88.80 8.64 | 6.41 12.09 42.01 
South Dakota oo... 10.48 5.24 | 8,11 98.25 o4.45 
Nebraska....cssess5 5.98 7.88 | 9.68 39.88 92.89 
RGNSAS Facey ts hens 8.04 10.74 | 17.67 36.77 14.90 
Western Division ....... 9.79 | 18.69 | 18.48 19.64 12.18 
Montana... cx. eae 20.98 15.48 | 20.89 16.67 14.88 
Wyoming ........5, 8.81 | 18.74 | 33.95 16.17 18,98 
Colorado... 6... cee 10.89 14.71 | 94.80 3.15 14.58 
New Mexico... ... 6.05 838 | 16.18 | 15.90 | 218 
Arizona... 66... | 8.00 | 6.98 | 8.00 | 7.88 2.17 
a ee ae 2.30 | 3.86 | 50.46 | 7.93 | 31.79 
NOTOAGE Vexcinceres 11.80 | 17.99 | 18.30 4.57 | 4.86 
Wdaho Ace cce cee | 10.26 10.98 | 26.07 13.25 | 20.08 
Washington. ...... 19.34 8.67 16.71 20.48 28.79 
Orevon sao ana 11.27 8.58 14.47 27.44 12,80 
alifornia .. 66... ..5 7.12 17.24 13, 74 20.85 6.41 


The Scandinavians are highly concentrated, being found 
mainly in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, and 
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Nebraska. The highest proportion is in Minnesota, where 
they number not much less than half the total foreign ele- 
ment. 

From the maps it will be seen that the Canadians are found 
mainly in northern New England, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, closely hugging the northern border. The Irish 
are settled mainly in New England and New York, compara- 
tively few having wandered westward. The Germans are 
found from New York westward, and in the greatest body in 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. ‘The Scandinavians have 
settled as far north as they could and yet remain within our 
jurisdiction, principally in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Da- 
kotas; while the British are scattered widely over the northern 
states. 

These people are guided largely by temperature in the selec- 
tion of their homes. Those from northern Hurope and Canada 
settle in the far north. The Germans, coming from a more tem- 
perate climate, have settled mainly south of them, as have also 
the Irish. 

The Foreign Element in Cities.—What is the dis- 
tribution of the foreign element as between urban and rural life ? 
Generally speaking, the foreign population flocks to the cities 
in far greater proportion than the native born. In 1890 the 
twenty-eight largest cities of the country contained a population 
of about 9,700,000, or nearly 15 per cent. of the total population 
of the country. The foreign born element of these cities com- 
prised a little over 8,000,000, or almost exactly one-third of the 
total foreign “born of the country. Putting it in another way, 
nearly one-third of the population of these cities is foreign born. 
while in the country at large only about one-sixth of it is foreign 
born. These cities contain, therefore, double their quota of the 
foreign born element. 

Thus much concerning the foreign element of our cities, col- 
lectively. When analyzed, it presents results even more inter- 
esting. Not only are the foreign born as a class found in the 
large cities in undue proportion, but there is no contributing 
nationality of which this is not true, Hvery nationality repre- 
sented contributes an undue proportion of its numbers to swell 
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our great cities. While but 14 per cent. of the native element 
of the country is found in these great cities, the Canadians con- 
tribute 16 per cent. of their number, the Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Danes 18 per cent., the British 24 per cent., the Germans 
89 per cent., the Irish 42 per cent., the Bohemians 46 per cent., 
the Poles 49 per cent., and the Italians and Russians each 51 per 
cent. Thus more than half the whole number of the two last- 
named nationalities found in the country are congregated in 
these twenty-eight cities. 

Hence it appears that the most objectionable elements of the 
foreign-born population have flocked in the greatest proportion 
to our large cities, where they are in a position to do the most 
harm by corruption and violence. 

In New York city alone are found 190,000 Irish, one-tenth of 
all in the United States; and 210,000 Germans, one-thirteenth 
of all in the United States. It contains one-fifth of all the Rus- 
sians and more than one-fifth of all the Italians in the country. 
Over one-fourth of the total population of the metropolis is made 
up of persons born in Ireland or Germany. 

In Chicago there are 160,000 Germans, constituting nearly 
one-sixth of the population of that city. It contains one-sixth 
of all the Poles and more than one-fifth of all the Bohemians 
of the country. One-sixth of the population of Boston is com- 
posed of Irish, and more than one-fourth of the population of 
Milwaukee is of German birth. 

Occupations of the Foreign Born.— As to occupa- 
tions, it may be stated broadly that the foreign born element is 
engaged in avocations lower in character than those of the 
native element, principally in such as involve skilled and 
unskilled labor; whereas the proportion in the learned profes- 
sions is much less relative to their numbers than is the case with 
the native element. While in 1880 the foreign born constituted 
about one-seventh of the population, it was found that of law- 
yers, clergymen, physicians, and teachers, there were about 
eleven native born to one foreign born; on the other hand, 
among servants there was one foreign born to a little more than 
three native born. Among unskilled laborers, the foreign born 
were in the proportion of one to two native born; while of 
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skilled laborers, such as blacksmiths, shoemakers, and carpenters, 
the proportion was also as one to two, and foreign born miners 
exceeded in total number the native born. 

Illiteracy of the Foreign Born.—This flood of immi- 
gration has produced other results upon the population beyond 
the mere additions to our numbers and the admixture of blood. 
It has lowered the average intelligence and morality of the com- 
munity. The illiterate of the northern states are mainly foreign 
born, the proportion of illiterates among them being four times 
as great as among the natives. Again, the criminals of foreign 
birth in the northern states are double their due proportion, as 
compared with the native born. 

Effect of Immigration upon Natural Increase. 
Another result of importance has been produced. It is a well- 
known law of population, that in a broad, general way, as the 
population increases the rate of increase diminishes. This is an 
application of the Malthusian doctrine. Now, it matters not in 
the least how this density of population is brought about, 
whether by natural increase or by immigration, the result is the 
same—the country is filled with people, they become more or 
less crowded, and the rate of natural increase is reduced 
thereby. 

The United States is composed of two sections, the north and 
the south, which are sharply distinguished from one another in 
this regard. While the one of them has, throughout its history, 
depended upon natural increase for its increment of population, 
the other has had enormous accessions from abroad. What has 
been the history of the native element in these two sections, as 
contrasted with one another ? 

This question is one of interest and importance. In order to 
answer it intelligently and conclusively, and also for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining approximately the effect of immigration 
upon our rate of increase in population, a comparison is made, 
in the diagram on page 116, between the rates of increase of 
the native and white elements of the northern and southern 
states respectively, for each decade, the upright bars at the 
bottom of the diagram showing the immigration from 1880 to 
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The southern states—including in that designation all of the 
states east of the plains and south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
the Ohio river, and the southern boundary of Missouri and 
Kansas—have received practically no immigration. The states 
north of this line and east of the plains contain 86 per cent. of 
the foreign element, the remainder being mainly in the states and 
territories of the far west. 

The rates of increase of the whites of the southern states, 
which are not complicated by immigration, are represented by 
the dotted line of the diagram; and, while exhibiting some oscil- 
lations, they show a general but not a great diminution from the 
beginning of our history to the end. Between 1790 and 1840 
the white population of these states increased 239 per cent. In 
other words, the population of 1840 was 3.39 times that of 1790. 
In the succeeding fifty years the population of these states 
increased 204 per ceut.; that is, their population in 1890 was 
3.04 times as great as in 1840, the rate having thus diminished 
by only 35 per cent. On the other hand, how is it with the 
northern states ? 

In the first fifty years, during which there was practically no 
immigration, the rate of increase in each decade was considerably 
greater than in the southern states, and altogether during this 
half century the white population of: these northern states 
increased 389 per cent.; that is, in 1840 the population was 
4,89 times as great as in 1790. Between 1840 and 1890, after 
separating from the white population of these states the immi- 
grants and their natural increase, and thus leaving only the 
native element, the rate of increase of the latter is seen to 
diminish remarkably. Instead of ranging from 384 up to 41 per 
cent. as it did in the first half century, the rates of increase by 
decades become 23, 20, 15, 16, and 10; while the rate of increase 
for this entire half century was but 112 per cent., the population 
in 1890 being but 2.12 times as great as that of 1840. This 
sudden and astonishingly rapid reduction of the rate in the 
north, taking place at the same time with the appearance of the 
flood of immigration, can be attributed to no other cause. 

The rate of increase of the north is shown by the full line; the 
broken line—which commences at 1840 and runs up to 1890— 
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being the rate of increase of the native element alone, while the 
full line, continuing on to 1890, represents the rate of increase 
of the entire population of the north, including the foreign 
element. 

Hence it is safe to conclude that the rate of our natural 
increase has been greatly reduced by the flood of immigration. 
By allowing the poor and oppressed of Europe to find homes in 
this country, we have substituted them for our own flesh and 
blood. If there had been no immigration, the rate of natural 
increase which prevailed before immigration commenced would 
have been much more nearly maintained, and our numbers 
would be almost as great as at present. The sudden and rapid 
reduction of our rate of natural increase at the north during the 
past forty years is surely due to this flood of immigration, and 
it is a question whether we have gained by the wholesale substi- 
tution of a mixture of Kuropean for American blood. 

Another result has been produced by immigration which is 
not so apparent, but is of great and far-reaching importance 
in connection with this question. As has already been stated, 
the immigration consists, as a rule, of the lower classes, mainly 
of skilled and unskilled labor; and these millions of mechan- 
ics and laborers have filled and practically monopolized ‘the 
lower classes of avocations at the north. In this way they 
forced the native American element into the higher walks of 
life. The head-work of the country is in the hands of Ameri- 
cans almost as fully as it was half a century ago. Our industrial 
enterprises of all sorts are under the management of Americans, 
and the hewing of wood and drawing of water have been assumed 
by the immigrant. The fact that the native is still the ruling 
element, probably accounts for the other fact that the foreign 
element, in spite of its great numerical importance, has thus far 
exercised but little influence upon our political, industrial, and 
social life. 

Foreign Parentage.—The effects of immigration upon 
our population are by no means confined to the foreign born. 
Although to some extent Americanized, the children of the 
Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians retain many of their parents’ 
characteristics; measurably they are Irish, Germans, and Scan- 
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dinavians still. It is interesting, therefore, to observe to what 
extent our population is composed, not only of the foreign born, 
but of the children of the foreign born. 

In 1870 statistics were obtained for the first time concerning 
the nativity of parents, and the results were tabulated and pub- 
lished, and in 1890 similar data were obtained. In 1870 the 
number of persons of foreign parentage, including those of for- 
eign birth, was 11,892,015. The fumber of inhabitants of 
native extraction at this time was, therefore, 26,666,356, and the 
number of whites of native extraction, 21,766,347. In 1890 the 
number of persons whose parents were foreign born, was 20,263,- 
902. The native born of native parents numbered 42,358,348, 
and of these the whites numbered 34,720,066. In 1870 the 
foreign born, added to those of native birth but foreign par- 
entage, comprised practically all of the foreign blood in the 
country. Only twenty-two or twenty-three years had elapsed 
since immigration upon a considerable scale had commenced, 
and it is not at all probable that there were in the country any 
appreciable number of persons of foreign extraction in the 
second generation. Nearly all the remainder of the population 
had been here for a series of generations, so long as to have 
become distinctively American. Therefore, we may treat that 
element of our population which in 1870 was of foreign parent- 
age, as comprising the entire element of foreign extraction. 

In 1890, forty-two or forty-three years after immigration 
began, the conditions were measurably changed. There were at 
that time, undoubtedly, a considerable number—probably quite 
5,000,000—of persons of foreign extraction in the second gen- 
eration. 

In 1870 this element of foreign extraction comprised 31 per 
cent. of the entire population, and in 1890 the same element 
comprised 32 percent. The element of native extraction in 1870 
comprised 69 per cent., and in 1890, 68 per cent. T'he whites of 
native extraction comprised, both in 1870 and 1890, 56 per cent. 
of the entire population, or considerably more than one-half. 

The distribution of the native born of native parentage, is 
illustrated in the lower map on Plate 13, facing page 112, and 
in the table on page 120. In the northern states east of the 
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plains, 45 per cent., or nearly one-half of the inhabitants, are 
either foreign born or the children of foreigners. 
setts they aggregate 56 per cent.; in Rhode Island, 58 per cent. ; 
in Connecticut, 50 per cent.; in New York, 56 per cent.; and in 
New Jersey, 48 per cent.; but the heaviest proportion is found 


in the northwestern states. 


In Massachu- 


In Wisconsin and Minnesota three- 


fourths of the people are either foreign born or the children of 
foreign born, and in the new state of North Dakota four-fitths 
of the people are of immediate foreign extraction; only one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of the latter state are of American stock. 
The constituents of the population of states in 1890 are shown 
graphically by the diagram, Plate 14. 
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In our great cities the situation is even more startling, as will 
be seen by the diagram on Plate 15, facing page 122, and in the 
following table, which gives the percentage of native, foreign, 
and colored, to the total population. 


CONSTITUENTS OF THE POPULATION OF THE GREAT CITIES 
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Thus, in Boston the native element constitutes but 380 per 
cent.; in Brooklyn, 28 per cent.; in Buffalo, 22 per cent. ; while 
New York, with only 18 per cent., is practically a foreign city 
so far as its population is concerned. Chicago contains a native 
element of but 20 per cent., and Detroit of but 21 per cent. ; 
while among the great cities Milwaukee stands at the head (or 
foot), with a native clement of but 18 per cent. The most 
extreme case, however, appears to be that of the little city of 


Ishpeming, in the heart of the iron region of Michigan, a city 
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of some 11,000 people, of which only 6 per cent. are native 
born of native parents; the remainder, 94 per cent., being foreign 
born or the children of foreign born. 

The following table shows the proportion in which the ele- 
ment of foreign birth of the great cities is made up as regards 
nationality, the total foreign element of each city being re- 
garded as constituting 100 per cent. : 


PROPORTION OF THE PRINCIPAL ‘ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN 
BIRTH TO THE TOTAL FOREIGN BORN, IN CITIES 
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From this table it appears that more than two-thirds of the 
foreign element of Cincinnati and Milwaukee are Germans. In 
Cincinnati one-sixth are Irish; the Germans forming the 
majority of the foreign element, not only in these two cities, 
but also in Louisville, Baltimore, St. Louis, Indianapolis, and 
Allegheny. The German is the leading foreign element in nine- 
teen out of these twenty-eight cities, and stands second in seven 
more. Thus in twenty-six out of the twenty-eight cities em- 
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braced in this’ table, the Germans are either the best or the 
next best represented. 

The Irish form a plurality in six cities only, but stand second 
in fifteen. The Scandinavians—including the Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danes—are more numerous than any other foreign 
nationality in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha, 
and stand second in this regard in Denyer. The Italians are 
somewhat prominent in New Orleans, being exceeded in num- 
bers only by the Germans and Irish. Many other interesting 
features are brought out in this table, especially concerning the 
habitat of the people from the south of Europe. 

Summary.—The attempt has been made to sum up, in the 
diagram on Plate 16, facing page 124, many of the facts con- 
cerning the population. This consists in an effort to show the 
growth of each element of the population for a century, with its 
status at the end of the century. 

The breadth of the diagram opposite the years is proportional 
to the population at that date, and the breadth of the various 
subdivisions is proportional to the numbers of the three ele- 
ments—colored, native, and foreign. The immigration of each 
decade is indicated by the additions between the dates. The 
separation between the elements of native and foreign blood is, 
of course, only an approximation. A tentative separation was 
made, under the assumption that the rate of natural increase of 
the foreign element was equal to that of the native element. 
Under this assumption the separation was carried forward to 
1870, where, as explained above, a definite separation was made 
by the census enumeration. ‘This gave a correction which 
showed that the natural increase of the foreign element had 
been more rapid than that of the native element. Accordingly 
the earlier results were corrected, and the rates of increase of 
the foreign and of the native elements, thus deduced, were pro- 
jected forward to 1890. The diagram at the bottom shows 
the present status of the population as regards colored, native, 
and foreign blood, classifying the last by the leading nationali- 
ties. 

From this showing it appears that the present composition of 
the population is somewhat as follows: 
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COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION, 1890 
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The remainder of the 25,000,000 is distributed among various 
nationalities in small numbers. The white element of native 
extraction is apparently in the minority to-day in this country, 
being exceeded in number by the sum of the foreign element 
and the colored. British blood, however, is still largely in the 
ascendant; for by adding to the native element the 4,000,000 of 
British and 6,500,000 of Insh, we get 40,500,000, about two- 
thirds of the entire population, and three-fourths of the entire 
white population of the country. 


POTENTIAL VOTERS 


The number of potential voters—that is, males above the age 
of twenty-one—was, 1n 1890, 16,940,311; in 1880 the number 
was 12,830,349. The increase during the ten years intervening 
was at the rate of 82.03 per cent., which was far in excess of 
that of population; as in the case of the militia, this was doubt- 
less due to the excessive immigration of the decade, which 
consisted in large proportion of adult males. The potential 
voters formed, in 1890, 27.05 per cent. of the population. In 
1880 the same class constituted 25.58 per cent., showing a nota- 
ble increase in the proportion. 

Of the potential voting strength of the nation, 12,591,852, or 
74.38 per cent., were native born, and 4,348,459, or 25.67 per 
cent., were foreign born. The corresponding figures regarding 
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the total population, are 85.23 native born and 14.77 foreign 
born. This brings out forcibly the great disproportion which 
the voting strength of the foreign element bears to the total of 
that element. 

Of the total number, 10,957,496, or 64.68 per cent., were 
native whites, and 1,740,455, or only 10.27 per cent., were col- 
ored. The native whites of native parents, or, as nearly as 
may be, the whites of native extraction, constitute but 52 per 
cent. of the voting strength of the nation, nearly one-half 
of the possible voters being either foreign born, native born of 
foreign parents, or colored. Like the corresponding element of 
the total population, the strength of the native element is in the 
south, while in the northwest it is in many states outnumbered, 
and in a few states greatly outnumbered, by the element of 
foreign extraction. Thus, in North Dakota the white voters of 
native extraction form but 21.20 per cent., of the total possible 
voters. In Minnesota the corresponding proportion is 238.06 
per cent. ; in Wisconsin, 22.24 per cent. In each of these cases 
more than three-fourths of the voting strength of the state is of 
foreign extraction. The following table shows the proportion 
of the potential voting strength contained in each division of the 
United States, contrasted with the corresponding proportion of 
the total population : 


PROPORTION OF POTENTIAL VOTERS AND OF TOTAL 


POPULATION 
* 5 Percentage of Percentage of 
Voters Population 
INIOEEICH SAG INIBION c's 5i/crele au, sie ers laverereieie syn 29.85 27.79 
HOUtneash AEVISIOM.. fas scetee ss ueciece 3s « 11.89 14.14 
INGrri@OnLEA ALVISLON 40. ccc cee ore ate cl cle =e 36.62 35.71 
South Central AivAGlon« sates vs.e0« sc esses 14.83 17.52 
VB SCO UE CUUVASL OM, 1c tere syste enews: aie'sios<\'sieiehois, » 6.81 4.84 


As in the case of the potential militia, it will be seen that in 
the northern and western groups of states, the potential voting 
strength is disproportionately large as compared with the total 
population, while the reverse is true as to the southern groups. 
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ALIENS 


The number of adult males of foreign birth in 1890 was 
4,348,459. Of this number 2,546,037, or 58.55 per cent., have 
been naturalized, and 236,069, or 5.48 per cent., have taken out 
first papers. Thus it appears that nearly two-thirds of the pos- 
sible voters among our foreign born, have either acquired citi- 
zenship or have taken the preliminary steps toward that end; 
1,160,214, or 26.68 per cent., are returned as aliens; while the 
remainder, constituting 9.84 per cent., furnish no information 
regarding citizenship. 


PROPORTION OF ALIENS TO TOTAL POPULATION IN 1890 


The distribution of the aliens is a matter of much interest. 
It is illustrated on the above map. Since the foreign born 
element is of slight importance in the Southern states, the 
question of its citizenship is of still less interest and may there. 
fore be dropped from discussion; it is in the Northern and 
Western states only that the foreign element is of importance. 
Tn the North Atlantic division more than a third of the foreign 
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born males of voting age—to be exact, 34.43 per cent.—are 
aliens ; in Maine the proportion is no less than 44.51 per cent. ; 
in New Hampshire, 50.05 per cent. ; in Rhode Island, 49.78 per 
cent. This large proportion in the New England states is 
probably due in great measure to the irruption of the French- 
Canadians, most of whom have come over the border as an alien 
people with no intention of forming a part of our body politic. 
The proportion of aliens in the North Central division is, on the 
other hand, comparatively small, being but 18.78 per cent. 
The largest proportion among these states isin North Dakota, 
where it is 26.53 per cent.; while in Minnesota it is 16.85 
per cent., and in Wisconsin 15.49 per cent. These, it will be 
remembered, are the three states in which the foreign born 
element and the element of foreign extraction are greatest. 

The proportion of aliens in the western division is 32.09 per 
cent. -It is greatest in Arizona, where it is 48.17 per cent., and 
least in Colorado, where it is but 28.89 per cent. In Utah, 
where the element of foreign extraction constitutes two-thirds 
of the population, the proportion of the foreign born males of 
voting age who are aliens is but 25.51 per cent. 


ILLITERACY 


For the statistics of illiteracy we are dependent upon the 
census, and unfortunately, these are among the last statistics 
to be compiled from the schedules. Thus, while most of the 
other matter has been digested and is before the public, the sta- 
tistics of illiteracy for 1890 are not yet available, and we are 
thrown back upon those for 1880. With these figures, coupled 
with our information concerning the movement of population 
and of social conditions, it is possible to form a very close 
estimate of the condition and distribution of illiteracy at the 
present time. 

We know that in the ten years that have elapsed the school 
system of the Southern states has been greatly improved, both 
for whites and blacks, and that the enrollment and attendance 
have increased ; hence it may safely be inferred that through- 
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out the south the proportion of illiteracy, both of white and 
colored, has been reduced, and probably to a considerable ex- 
tent. In the north, on the other hand, we cannot expect to find 
any favorable change. The schools ot the north have improved, 
but the enrollment and attendance have diminished, and con- 
sequently we may look for an increase in the proportion of 
illiterates in this part of the country. It is scarcely necessary 
to explain that this condition of things in the north is due to 
the unprecedented immigration of the last decade, which has 
brought not only large numbers of foreigners, but foreigners of 
a lower class in all respects than ever before. It is probable 
that the net result of all these factors upon the illiteracy of the 
country, will show but trifling change as a whole. 

With this preface let us see what the statistics of the tenth 
census had to show regarding the illiteracy of the population. 
The census asks two questions on this subject: “ Can he read ?” 
and “Can he write?” Hither of these is a sufficient test of 
elementary education, and so it will be unnecessary to give the 
answers to both. Let us therefore consider only the second 
of these interrogatories: “Can he write?” 

In 1880 75 per cent. of the population were of the age of ten 
years and upward. Taking the country at large, including all 
sections, all races and all nativities, 17 per cent., or very nearly 
one-sixth, of those of the age of ten and over were unable to 
write. Of the whites, only 9.4 per cent. were unable to write; 
and dividing the number into those of native and of foreign 
birth, the proportions of those unable to write were respectively 
8.7 and 12 per cent. Of the colored element, not less than 70 
per cent. were unable to fashion letters. As regards sex, there 
appears to have been slightly more illiteracy among females than 
among males, particularly with the colored race. 

The geographical distribution of illiteracy differs widely in 
different parts of the country, especially when the results are 
analyzed by race and nativity. The maps on Plates 17 and 18 
show the geographical distribution of illiteracy among the total 
population, the native whites, the colored, and the foreign born. 
In the south generally, not only among the colored people but 
among the whites also, the proportion of illiteracy was high, 
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PLATE 17 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS WHO CANNOT WRITE,TO POPULATION, 
TEN YEARS OF AGE OR OVER IN 1880 


PROPORTION OF NATIVE WHITES WHO CANNOT WRITE,TO ALL 
NATIVE WHITES OF TEN YEARS OF AGE OR OVER IN 1880 
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PLATE 18 


PROPORTION OF COLORED PERSONS WHO CANNOT WRITE,TO 
ALL COLORED TEN YEARS OF AGE OR OVER IN 1880 


PROPORTION OF FOREIGN BORN WHO CANNOT WRITE, TO ALL 
FOREIGN BORN TEN YEARS OF AGE OR OVER IN 1880 
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doubtless owing in great part to the absence of public schools in 
that section except during the fifteen years preceding the tenth 
census. In the South Atlantic and South Central states, taken 
as a whole, the proportion of those unable to write was 40 per 
cent.; of colored it was 75 per cent., and of whites 20.8 per 
cent. 

In the North Atlantic and Northern Central states there was 
but little ilhteracy among the native born, the proportion to the 
inhabitants of ten years of age and over being but 4 per cent. ; 
while among the foreign born it was more than three times as 
great, being 12} per cent. Thus, the illiterate element of the 
north in 1880 was the foreign born element, as it doubtless is at 
present. 

Illiteracy is not, however, uniformly distributed among the 
foreign born, being much greater at the east than at the west. 
In the North Central states the proportions of illiteracy among 
the native whites, and among the foreign born, were respectively 
4,9 and 8.8 per cent., while in the northeastern states the like 
proportions were 2.8 and 15.4 per cent., respectively. 

In New England the proportions were still more sharply con- 
trasted. Of the native whites, only 1.8 per cent. were unable to 
write, while of the foreign born no less than 21.4 per cent. were 
deficient in this regard. It is probable that the greater propor- 
tion of ignorance among the foreign born of the eastern than of 
the western states, was due partly to the difference in the nativi- 
ties represented in these two sections of the country. In the 
northeastern states there were many French-Canadians, who are 
not only ignorant, but refuse to avail themselves of the facilities 
for education afforded by the public schools. In these states 
are found also the great majority of the Irish immigrants, who are 
measurably in a similar condition. Moreover, the poor and less 
enterprising of the immigrants, those who are content to remain 
where they are dropped upon our shores, or who, lacking the 
means to reach the interior, remained in the seaboard cities, 
have thus increased the proportion of illiterates of the eastern 


states. 
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EDUCATION 


Public Schools.—Even as long ago as colonial times, the 
New England colonies recognized the need of education as an 
essential to good citizenship, and provided the means of acquir- 
ing it at public cost. The system of public schools which orig- 
inated in New England, was carried by her sons wherever they 
migrated. Thus the system grew up with the Northern Central 
and Western states. In the Southern states, on the other hand, 
the public school system, now universal, is of comparatively 
recent introduction. Before the civil war, there were few public 
schools in the south, the system having been developed in those 
states since that struggle. 

The public schools are supported mainly by direct taxation, 
which in many states is laid for that express purpose. More- 
over, in most of the states there are school funds, derived from 
various sources, the income from which is thus applied. One 
prominent source of these funds consists of the public lands 
donated by the general government to the states in aid of educa- 
tion. In each of the states in which public lands existed, the 
United States has thus given the sixteenth, and in most of them 
also the thirty-sixth section of each township for this purpose, 
and from the sale of these lands large funds have been created. 

Besides the public school system, now in full operation in 
every state and territory, certain religious organizations, partic- 
ularly the Lutheran and Catholic churches, maintain separate 
schools, and, furthermore, there are large numbers of private 
schools, which, strange as it may appear, are well supported. 

The public school system embraces, in all cities, high schools 
which carry forward the education of the young to the point of 
fitting them to enter colleges and professional schools. 

Throughout the south separate schools are maintained for the 
white and colored races. 

Enrollment.—The total number of children enrolled in 
schools, in 1890, was 14,219,571. The total number of children 
of school age, which is arbitrarily assumed at from five to seven- 
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teen years inclusive, was 18,543,200, or nearly 30 per cent. of the 
population. The school enrollment was 75 per cent. of the 
children of school age. The attendance at school was about 
two-thirds of the enrollment. Therefore it appears that about 
one-half of the total number of children of school age attended 
school. 

Of the total number of children enrolled in all schools, 12,728,- 
417, or about nine-tenths of the whole, were enrolled in the 
public schools ; 753,972 were enrolled in private schools, and 
737,182 in parochial schools. 

The upper map on Plate 19, facing page 182, shows the pro- 
portion, by states, which the enrollment in schools of all kinds 
bears to the number of children of school age. It shows that 
the highest proportion of enrollment is at the north, and the 
lowest at the south, as was to have been expected. In Kansas, 
lowa, Maine, and Vermont more than nine-tenths of all children 
of school age are enrolled in the schools. The banner state in 
this regard is Kansas, which enrolls not less than 94 per cent. 
of her children, while Maine and Iowa each enrol! 93 per cent. 

The converse of this picture is seen at the south. Arkansas 
enrolls but 58 per cent. of her children, and South Carolina but 
52 per cent., while of all the states Louisiana stands at the foot, 
with but 40 per cent. Strangely enough the purely rural state 
of Mississippi, with an immense colored population, enrolls not 
less than 79 per cent. of her children, or nearly double the pro- 
portion of the adjoining state of Louisiana. 

Expenditure.—In the public schools the total number of 
teachers, in 1890, was 863,935; of these a little more than one- 
third were males, and a little less than two-thirds females. The 
total expenditure on account of the public schools was $140,277,- 
484, being at the average rate of $17 for each pupil in average 
attendance. The lower map on Plate 19, facing page 132, shows 
the average amount expended per pupil enrolled, in different 
parts of the country. 

The amount thus expended in the several states ranged from 
about $2 in Alabama to $25 in Colorado. Throughout the 
south generally the ammount expended was small, the highest 
expenditure in any state being $7 per capita, in Texas. 
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Of all the Northern states Maine expends the least per pupil 
enrolled, the amount being only $7. In the upper Mississippi 
valley and in the lake states the amount ranges from $10 to 
$14. Generally speaking, the rate of expenditure in the western 
states is very high, exceeding $20 per capita in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, and Californias The only 
eastern state in which the rate exceeded $20, was Massachu- 
setts. 

A comparison of the statistics of enrollment in the public 
schools of the country in 1890, with similar figures for 1880, is 
highly suggestive of the ill effects of immigration upon the com- 
munity. While in the ten years between 1880 and 1890 the 
whole number of children enrolled in the public schools of the 
country, asa whole, increased more rapidly than the population, it 
appears, when these figures are analyzed, that this increase has 
been effected almost entirely in the Southern states; while in the 
northern states east of the Great Plains, with the single excep- 
tion of Rhode Island, the increase of enrollment has not been as 
ereat as that of population. In every northern state east of the 
plains, with this one exception, fewer children are now enrolled 
in the public schools, in proportion to the population, than ten 
years ago. This situation is developed by the first map on Plate 
19. Considering the advanced position of the northern states in 
matters relating to the education of the young, this result can be 
attributed to no other cause than the swarm of foreign ignorance 
let loose upon us. 

The following is a summary statement of the colleges and 
professional schools throughout the country, and the attendance 
thereat : 


COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, AND ATTENDANCE 


Institutions. Students. 
Colleges rs cen sisesavsinie sie seu fistenaree ce toe eetereen 415 118,581 
Colleres forawomeni::.vcqucsrescrvecoe see eete roe ee 179 24,851 
Mheological’schoolssso. se sterile seers nee nee 145 7,053 
a W-SCHOOIS...d;c..cd wteevee sasrrotee wae tee re eee 54 4,518 


Medical: schools, stusen sistas eine teen eee eee 117 | 15,484 
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PROPORTION OF ENROLLMENT IN ALL SCHOOLS, TO CHILDREN 
OF SCHOOL AGE IN 1890 


EXPENDITURE IN DOLLARS, PER CAPITA,OF CHILDREN ENROLLED 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1890 
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OCCUPATIONS 


For our conceptions of the occupations of the people we are 
dependent, as in the case of illiteracy, upon the statistics of the 
tenth census, which portrayed the situation as it existed in 1880. 
It is modified by certain considerations of which we are able 
to take cognizance, such as the character and extent of the 
immigration, and the known course of development 1 in certain 
branches of industry. 

Let us first look at the situation as it existed in 1880. The 
census takes account only of those occupations which can be 
classified as gainful ; @. e., those at which men and women labor 
for a pecuniary reward. The occupations of housewives, of 
children attending school, ete., do not come into this category. 

In 1880, out of a population of 50,000,000, 17,400,000 persons 
were engaged in gainful occupations. This was 34.8 per cent. 
of the whole number; in other words, a little more than one- 
third of the entire population were breadwinners. Classifying 
these breadwinners by sex, it will be seen that about 85 per cent. 
were males and 15 per cent. females. 

The census separates occupations into four great general 
classes, according to the character of the industries: 

First, Those which relate to agriculture, including farmers, 
planters, cattle raisers, nurserymen, farm laborers, etc. 

Second, Professional and Personal Services, which includes 
all persons performing personal services of whatever grade or 
degree, from the highest professional character down to that of 
domestic servants and bootblacks. Were the two classes, pro- 
fessional and personal, separated one from another, the classes 
would have a definite meaning. 

Third, Trade and Transportation. Here again are two classes 
which should be distinguished. Merchants and dealers, with their 
clerks, salesmen, etc., can be easily separated from the employés of 
the agencies of transportation, such as railroads, water craft, etc. 

Fourth, Manufactures and Mining. This is a sufficiently dis- 
tinctive group, although it includes not only skilled workmen 
but unskilled laborers. 
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This classification tells very little concerning the number of 
breadwinners in the various stations of life, simce each group 
includes persons in all stations, from the highest to the lowest. It 
is a classification based upon product rather than upon occupation. 

The following little table shows the proportion which each 
one of these classes bears to the total number of breadwinners : 


DISTRIBUTION OF BREADWINNERS BY CLASSES 
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Professional and personal services.... ............. AN as. 
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The proportion of persons engaged in agriculture is constantly 
diminishing, while that of the other three classes is as con- 
stantly increasing, and it is probable that within a generation 
the proportion of those engaged in manufactures and mining 
will become the ruling class. The following table shows by 
states, and groups of states, the proportion which those engaged 
in gainful occupations bear to the total population, and the 
proportion which the number of workers in each of these four 
classes bear to the total number of workers in each state. The 
maps on Plate 20 show the distribution of those engaged in 
agriculture, and in manufacturing and mining, expressed in 
terms of the proportions which their numbers bear to the total 
number of wage-earners. 
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PROPORTION OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE TO ALL 
WAGE EARNERS IN 1880 
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PROPORTION OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING AND 
MINING TO ALL WAGE EARNERS IN 1880 
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PROPORTION OF THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES ENGAGED IN EACH CLASS OF OCCUPATIONS—Continued 
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Taking the country over, the average proportion of those 
engaged in gainful occupations to the total population, as 
stated above, in 1880, was 34.8 per cent. In all the North 
Atlantic states, with the exception of Pennsylvania, this pro- 
portion was exceeded; and in southern New England it was 
greatly exceeded, being in Rhode Island not less than 42 per 
cent., in New Hampshire 41 per cent., and in Massachusetts 
40 per cent. The excessive proportion of persons engaged 
in gainful occupations in these states is doubtless due in the 
main to the great extension of the factory system, employing 
female labor, as is further shown by the statistics of occupa- 
tions distributed by sex. In the North Central states the pro- 
portion of persons engaged in gainful occupations was below 
the average in nearly every case, being exceeded only in the 
then territory of Dakota. The Southern states showed great 
diversity in this respect. The Virginias, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, and Florida had less 
than the average proportion of persons with occupations, 
while in the other states the average was exceeded. The excess’ 
in the cotton states is probably due to the fact that the col- 
ored population, men, women, and children, work in the fields. 
In the Western states, with the exception of Idaho and New 
Mexico, the proportion of persons with occupations ranged very 
high in 1880, for the reason that they were then in an unsettled 
social condition, the proportion of adult males being great. 

The distribution of the classes of occupations over the country, 
accords with the relative prevalence of the different industries 
suggested by these occupations. Of all persons in the country 
reported as having gainful occupations, 44 per cent. were engaged 
inagriculture. In all the states lying south of the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers, and west to the western boundary of Texas, those 
engaged in agriculture constituted more than half of all those 
having occupations. This was true also among the Northern 
Central states of Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, which are the agricultural states par excellence of the 
Northern Central section. In some of the Southern states, mainly 
those of the cotton belt, the proportion ranged very high. Thus 
in Arkansas 88 per cent. of the persons occupied were engaged 
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_Im agriculture; in Mississippi, 82 per cent.; in Alabama, 77 per 
cent.; in the Carolinas, 75 per cent.; and in Georgia, 72 per 
cent. The other extreme was reached in New England, where 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island but 9 per cent. were engaged 
in agriculture; in New Jersey, 15 per cent. ; in Connecticut, 18 
per cent. ; in New York, 20 per cent.; and in Pennsylvania, 21 
per cent. In the far west the proportion engaged in agriculture 
is generally low, owing mainly to the prevalence of mining. 
Thus in Colorado and Nevada but 13 per cent. were engaged in 
agriculture ; in Arizona, 15 per cent. ; in Wyoming, 19 per cent. ; 
in Montana, 20 per cent. ; and in California, 21 per cent. 

The obverse of this picture is presented by the statistics of 
those engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining occupa- 
tions. In this class of occupations the Southern states are very 
feebly represented; in Mississippi but 3 per cent. were so 
engaged, and in Arkansas but 4 per cent.; in South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Texas, but 5 per cent.; in North Carolina and 
Georgia, only 7 per cent. On the other hand, in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island more than half the population were engaged 
in this class of avocations, and very nearly half in Connecticut. 
In New Hampshire 41 per cent. were so engaged; in New Jersey, 
40 per cent.; and in Pennsylvania, 86 per cent. Passing west- 
ward, we find that Ohio had gained rapidly as a manufacturing 
state, one-fourth of the population being occupied in these avo- 
cations. Indiana was less advanced, having but 17 per cent., 
and was exceeded on the north by Michigan with 23 per cent., 
and on the west by Illinois with 20 per cent. The states of the 
plains had smaller proportions: Kansas, 11 per cent. ; Nebraska, 
12 per cent.; and Dakota, 16 per cent. In the states and terri- 
tories of the far west, in which mining was prominent in 1880, 
the proportion engaged in this class of avocations was high, Colo- 
rado showing 47 per cent., Nevada and Idaho each 41 per cent., 
and Montana 36 per cent. At that time the average of the entire 
country showed 22 per cent. engaged in this group of occupations. 

The following table gives, for the whole United States, the 
proportion which the breadwinners of each principal nationality 
bore, in 1880, to the total number of that nationality living in 
the country : 
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PROPORTION OF BREADWINNERS OF EACH NATIONALITY 
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From this it appears that the proportion of breadwinners 
among the foreign born was far greater than among the native 
born. This prominent fact is due to several causes. In the 
first place, the mimigration consists in large proportion of adult 
males, a fact which in itself is sufficient to account for this 
difference. Moreover, the greater part of the immigration comes 
from countries in which women as well as men play a consider- 
able part as breadwinners, especially among the lower classes 
from which the immigration is largely drawn. 

The following table shows the proportion in which the bread- 
winners of different nationalities are distributed among the 
great groups of occupations above described : 


DISTRIBUTION OF BREADWINNERS BY OCCUPATIONS 


Professional Trade and Manufactures 
Agriculture and Transporta- an 
Personal tion Mining 
Waited States ss. stent 50 22 10 18 
Jirel and eyes, seettncictenaests 14 43 14 29 
(Cisioarh heen ec ccr UnceUne 28 21 15 36 
Great Britains... 22 | 17 12 49 
Norway and Sweden..... 45 25 8 22 
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This table brings out in strong relief certain facts regarding 
the occupations of different nationalities. The farming class 
is mostly recruited from the native born, one-half of these 
being engaged in that group of occupations. No other nation- 
ality approaches it in this regard, excepting Norwegians and 
Swedes, of whom 45 per cent. pursue agricultural callings. 
Next are the Germans with 28 per cent., and least of all the 
Irish with only 14 per cent. In personal and professional ser- 
vices the Irish come first, 43 per cent. being engaged in this 
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great mixed group of occupations, while our native citizens 
stand very low, and the natives of Great Britain lowest of all. 
In manufactures and mining the natives stand lowest, only 18 
per cent. of their number being engaged in this group of avoca- 
tions, while the British stand at the head with fully one-half 
their number, followed by the Canadians with 44 per cent. 

Let us now examine into the distribution of the native and 
foreign elements that compose our mixed body politic, with 
reference to certain selected occupations which are indicative of 
stations in life. In the following table these selected occupations 
are arranged in order, from the highest to the lowest, and the 
figures opposite them express by percentages the proportion 
which the number of wage-earners in each occupation bears to 
the total number of wage-earners among the native born, and 
the foreign born: 


RATIO OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN WAGE EARNERS 
TO TOTAL POPULATION, BY CLASSES 


Native Born | Foreign Born 
Clergymen, physicians, lawyers. ................. 1.5 0.7 
PRGA lROl See eee ts tox oles sci tertiels G¥oiowiononafcus istads, cus the 1.5 0.4 
LE CTART ETE ous. Goce eee RRO ES Es Pic tn or eee 26.0 17.6 
TBSRO KGS Se a piece RE se ona eC Re Er Tend araicle ae 2.5 4.0 
Clerks, accountants, and salesmen............... 2.7 13 
LOMPOC SLCC] WOLKOLSHe wea) sian aie Sielene Mines ele eos 0.5 1.2 
MININOEST pets or ers sic ac tae aro Sin Nhe wp loietine Sram e tenae 0.8 3.6 
PE ES MMLGNOMOLALL VES staratere apie «iets shatsia\otoieinene ein ered © si 1.3 3.7 
PI OMMESOTCLSELV a llbsiy cor este lal, «Cate rales ale iele eicaatare roves 5.9 eo 
UENO OLCLSairt.s.ie th seals obi hottie ties ae ee AS 22.0 4.6 
NRIOL OT esters ete. et cee ct ata, came ial'e tine a otelir eye inteyooue wiers 9.6 14.9 


From this table it is at once apparent that, as a rule, the 
native born occupy stations higher in life than the foreign born. 
Thus the proportion of clergymen, physicians, and lawyers 
among the native born is double that among the foreign born ; 
of teachers, it is nearly four times as great; of farmers, it is 50 
per cent. greater; of traders, it is, however, considerably less. 
Of clerks, accountants, and salesmen the proportion is greater, 
while of skilled workers it is less than one-half; of miners, less 
than one-fourth ; and of textile operatives, a little more than one- 
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third. The proportion of native born domestic servants and of 
laborers is much smaller; while of farm laborers it is, on the 
other hand, many times as great, owing to the indisposition of 
the foreign born to engage in agricultural pursuits, a matter that 
has been treated more fully elsewhere. 

Occupations of Immigrants.—All of the foregoing 
figures and conclusions relate to the status of the population as 
it existed in 1880. Since that time we have the statistics of 
immigration during the decade, an immigration which numbered 
5,250,000. These immigrants have been classified by the Bureau 
of Statistics according to occupations, and the results supple- 
ment those of the census of 1880-and indicate very clearly what 
we may expect to learn when the statistics of occupations from 
the eleventh census become available. Of the total number of 
immigrants, 2,246,000, or about 48 per cent., were wage-earners. 
This proportion is somewhat less than that of the foreign 
element in the country in 1880. The immigrants having no 
occupations probably consisted almost entirely of women and 
children under fifteen years of age. These two classes comprise 
just about one-half of the total number of immigrants. Of those 
reported as having gainful occupations, the following propor- 
tions are found, 8 per cent. being unknown: 


OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS CLASSIFIED 


Professionalsoccupatlonss mrcmadr tcl cee rr to eeras 1 per cent. 
Traders (dealers ccmee aatsedtem onscreen eee rere ere Shem Da 
FAL MOLS yeah casiehe seek Meee eels lave ats AE Te oe eR Ag ee Bice 
Householdasenyanitsrs omer itce cere terroir: ee 
Skilled labors Sascpaircvsckerarotestens cea tas eae teicee cree Ener 205% “ES 
Uinskilledlaborsscruer. se eee ee ee cee ee oe OM 


So far as this classification conforms to that in the last table, 
derived from the tenth census, it shows a great increase in the 
lower classes of occupations, especially in that of unskilled labor. 
The proportion of traders and dealers, and of farmers, has dimin- 
ished, while that of household servants and of common laborers 
has greatly increased. 

The Bureau of Statistics has published a classification of 
occupations of immigrants from 1820 to 1890, and it will be 
instructive to analyze the tables—especially since 1840, when 
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immigration began on a considerable scale—to determine 
whether, as is commonly asserted, the quality of the immigra- 
tion, as indicated by occupations, has deteriorated in recent 
years. The following table shows by decades the proportion 
which the number of immigrants, in each of four characteristic 
classes, bears to the total number of immigrants: 


RATIO OF IMMIGRANTS ENGAGED IN CERTAIN CLASSES OF 
LABOR TO TOTAL IMMIGRANTS 


Professional Skilled Farmers Laborers 
USA =O (Weer ree Spaveres. ar eveye oes 2m stern s 0.4 1.0 14.6 15.8 
LSE OG 6 es eet Gans Sere ae 0.3 0.9 15.9 20.8 
SOU Werte a ee taraiciseictie Sores ais 0.6 1.3 9.5 22.9 
MSO ie nieve she Batee ule axegh Srersers 0.8 1.2 9.2 17.9 
HSSOULOO as sre: sisisieise iene «ls ecateiats 0.5 1.0 7.0 25.4 


From this table it appears that the professional class, though 
always very small, increased up to 1880, but that in the last 
decade it has diminished decidedly ; that skilled labor increased 
somewhat up to 1870, and since then has been diminishing ; 
that since 1860 the farming class have diminished steadily and 
rapidly, and now constitute less than half the proportion they 
did between 1850 and 1860; that the class of unskilled labor- 
ers increased up to 1870, diminished between 1870 and 1880, 
and in the last decade has increased very greatly and consti- 
tuted a much jarger proportion of the total immigration than 
ever before, exceeding one-fourth of the whole number of im- 
migrants. 

On the whole, this table certainly indicates, so far as oceupa- 
tions go, a decided deterioration in quality, especially during the 
last ten years, and fully substantiates the popular idea. 

Changes in Occupations.-—Owing to the rapid substitu- 
tion of machinery for human labor and skill in manufacturing, 
a radical change has taken place during the last quarter of a 
century in the character of the occupations of the manufacturing 
classes. Within the recollection of most persons now living, 
things were made by skilled workmen—blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, cabinet makers, tailors, etc. At present, however, the 
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skilled trades are but feebly represented, and will soon be obso- 
lete. In their place has sprung up a vast army of machine 
tenders, whose function is simply to feed the machines and see 
that they do their work properly. The same machine, under 
the same superintendence, may make a great variety of articles. 

Thus the occupations of labor, instead of becoming more com- 
plex, as is commonly supposed, are in fact becoming greatly 
simplified. Labor, instead of being differentiated, is becoming 
homogeneous. 

Science, in its application to the industrial arts, is constantly 
bearing fruit in the form of new machines to supplant human 
skill and manual labor. Yet the demand for labor is greater 
than ever, if we may judge by a comparison of the past and pres- 
ent rates of wages. This would be a paradox were the demand 
for manufactured articles to remain constant; but with the intro- 
duction of machinery comes a cheapening of the product, and 
with the cheapening of the product comes in turn an increased 
demand, as the community rises to a higher scale of comfort and 
luxury, and thus the demand keeps pace with the supply. 

Wages.—The condition of the laboring classes in the United 
States is greatly superior to that in any European country. It 
is well known that wages are higher; but the fact that the pur- 
chasing power of their wages is greater, though equally true, is 
perhaps not so generally accepted. In other words, the wages 
in terms of food and clothing are higher. The Bureau of Labor 
finds that wages in Massachusetts are higher than in Great 
Britain in the proportion of 170 to 100, while commodities are 
also higher in the proportion of 117 to 100. To sum up, it ap- 
pears that wages, expressed in commodities, are about 40 per 
cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 

The American workingman is better fed, clothed, and housed, 
and enjoys more luxuries, than his European brother. Why? 
The protectionists attribute it to the tariff. If so, why are not 
the working classes of Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, and 
Spain, all of them protected countries, equally prosperous? Is 
it not due rather to the fact that this is a new country, in which 
development is going on rapidly ; in which, speaking broadly, 
there is an abundance of work, and comparatively few to do 
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it? In short, is not the demand for labor crowding upon the 
supply ? 

The high price and scarcity of labor have greatly stimulated 
invention. It is a common saying, that, thanks to machinery, a 
man of to-day can produce as much as a hundred men of the 
last century, and the saying is in great part true. We have 
devised machines for making almost everything, and they can do 
almost everything except think. 


TRADES UNIONS 


In recent years, the laboring classes have formed organiza- 
tions, or trades unions. These are much more complete and 
powerful among the various classes of skilled labor than among 
the unskilled classes, which are as yet but feebly organized. 
Most of the skilled trades are represented in the American 
Federation of Labor, which is said to include a membership of 
about 650,000, thus representing not far from one per cent. of 
the population, and ten per cent. of the laboring classes. The 
principal trade organizations included in the Federation, are as 
follows: 


ELEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Car Pembers Amd J OMNES. sy sie. < cist ele ane olor ooo soreta alate lene iets 63,000 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen..............02+e008 24,000 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.............6 22... 30,500 
Brotherhood of Railway Tralnmen. .o.. 0 -050cs 0 vic ore oe oe 24,000 
TroneMiolders aUmi1On iste seve clesrstatnos, sof \ eater Rene Nene 36,000 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers..... 45,000 
International Typographical Union....................5. 29,000 
OUEMGy Monel Alona WiMLOM stararcccis/oe« sjsieve(elslel# sili tis ere 18,500 


Whatever may be the avowed purposes of trades unions, 
their principal object is to control rates of wages in their own 
interest. In this matter they have shown the want of fore- 
sight and breadth of view which was to have been expected from 
the classes making up their membership. The controlling ele- 
ment in these organizations is of foreign birth or immediate 
foreign extraction. Their plan of operations is direct and sim- 
ple; it is to obtain, in detail, every concession that it is possible 
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to wring from the employers, using every weapon at hand, legal 
or illegal, such as blackmail, boycott, or violence. By such a 
policy they have scored many seeming successes, but at the cost 
of alienating to a large extent the sympathies of the community, 
and of discouraging industry in many localities, thereby reduc- 
ing the demand for labor therein. The struggle between em- 
ployers and employés has already become so bitter, that a large 
and rapidly increasing proportion of the former refuse to employ 
members of labor organizations. 

This narrow, short-sighted policy of the labor organizations is 
certain to injure the laborer in the long run. Any hostile atti- 
tude toward employers is as injurious to the interests of the 
laborers as would be a similar attitude on the part of employers 
toward employés. ~ 

There are, however, many things which these organizations 
can undertake that would be of permanent good to their class, 
and that would injure no one. Indeed, there are measures 
which, if carried out, would better their condition permanently 
and rationally ; prominent among them is the restriction of 1mmi- 
gration. The worst enemy of the American laboring man is the 
Kuropean laboring man. If immigration is to go on unchecked, 
labor before many decades will become as abundant here, in pro- 
portion to the demand, as in Europe; and when that time arrives, 
all the trades unions in America will be unable to keep its price 
above the Huropean standard. 


INVENTION 


The high price of labor in this country has induced an activ- 
ity of invention unparalleled’ in other times and in other lands. 
From the cotton-gin to the telephone, the list of American in- 
ventions is almost identical with that of the world. 

The steamboat and the locomotive have revolutionized traffic 
and reduced the earth to a fraction of its former dimensions. 
Not only has the railway increased the rate of travel ten times, 
but it has also vastly increased the comforts of travel, chief 
among which are sleeping-cars. The safety of travelers is pro- 
vided for, not only by the character of the railway employés, but 
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by scores of devices, such as the Westinghouse air brake and the 
block system of running trains. 

By means of refrigerator cars perishable goods are transported 
to great distances, and the fruits of Florida and California reach 
New York as fresh as when plucked. Rapid transit in cities 
has been brought about by street cars, which, drawn at first by 
horses or mules, are now driven by cables or by an electric cur- 
rent. Klevators carry us up and down our high buildings, re- 
ducing them practically to one story. As to the communication 
of messages, the telegraph, and later the telephone, have simply 
annihilated space. 

These are a few of the things that Americans have done in the 
way of expediting, cheapening, and rendering more comfortable, 
the great business of transportation. 

It is not so easy to go into details concerning manufactures, 
because of the great multiplicity of inventions for cheapening 
and bettering the product. Almost everything is made by ma- 
chinery ; and though many of the machines may have originated 
in foreign lands, there are none of them in their present form 
but show, in modifications and adaptations, the fine inventive 
genius of the American. Thus the printing-press, although a 
German invention, has been brought to its present high state of 
excellence mainly through American ingenuity. So with the 
countless machines used in metal working, in boot and shoe 
making, and in spinning and weaving. 

In the applications of electricity the Americans have always 
occupied the leading place. Besides the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the electric street car, already mentioned, they have intro- 
duced and developed electric lighting and the transmission of 
power by wire for all sorts of domestic and light manufacturing 
purposes. 

Even the farmer's condition has been vastly improved by 
invention. In place of the spade and hoe we have to-day gang 
plows and harrows driven by horse or steam power. ‘The flail 
has given way to the steam thresher, and the scythe and sickle 
to the mowing-machine, the reaper and binder. ‘“ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” was not written of this day 
or generation. 

10 
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RELIGION 


In the United States absolute religious freedom prevails. 
There is no restriction upon belief, although in certain cases, 
notably that of the Mormons, restrictions have been placed upon 
actions growing out of such belief. As a result of this free- 
dom, coupled with the great variety of peoples assembled here 
from all parts of the globe, the number of religious denomina- 
tions, with their petty subdivisions, is almost bewildering. There 
are hundreds of species and varieties of religious belief, each 
represented by some form of organization. 

The total number of clergymen, preachers, ete., in 1890, as 
returned by the eleventh census, was 108,879; of church edifices, 
142,378. The value of church property was $680,000,000, and 
the number of communicants 20,661,046. This number consti- 
tutes more than one-third of the population of the country, 
and half of that part of the population which exceeds ten 
years of age. The principal denominations, and the number of 
communicants in each, are shown in the following table: 


MEMBERSHIP OF PRINCIPAL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


Catholic vs. Asaie/e, oe nde wl eeeeit re a ea aan cere eRe 6,257,871 
Methodish: seicycts naa seein ie care se eieet octane 4,589,284 
Baptists oss seas dans: grote mee Neiamyemver eaerstere eee epee 3, 762,729 
Presbyterian’ 3/5 sestsicicce seve ith Melcial sasuee salects efmetneeinee 1,278,382 
Di Ghera niet. Mi pc tare cco seen Scene ET 1,231,072 
Christianica.o. hacemos eae Acide eeitense estate art ee 744,778 
lobe rWe opera onordano oAUwbo Leo comannunscueaos nec 540,509 
Congregational ax..scmno) Mees tomakeina acute steer 512,771 
Retorme dey scat se oes Aiea eee cee eee eee mete 309,458 
United Brethrenvaass2e sees Tye iccsiel sia eluaya eiglhae te Ghar eee 225,158 
Germans Hyangelicale Synod. ee semee tesa ements 187,432 
uatter Day: Saintss.s-ce cictaaselene sete toes etoae Gee eee 166,125 
Hvangelical Associations. wu rierapeeter crt aete eee 133,313 
TOWS 2%. vyre esis oe eiehe She ee) een re em rea eer Tee 130,496 
Abatsie(s Catan BRR nee odo Hable Shins ose RCO ce 107,208 
Durikards Aen crete toeraneemeers Mahtantod searctee einen 78,795 
Unitarian: acy torrie oes ao oe sale neers cern ieee 67,'749 
Adventist :.«: 1.00.34 sie ave sincie sehen romtebelel tere omen te 60,491 
Universalist: .c.aitesae lenoeeosemtep ive ce coisas 49,194 


Mennonites. /ys0.8,c creas che sre aeons alarereteiones Oren 41,541 
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From the foregoing table it appears that the Catholics and 
Methodists together outnumber all other denominations, con- 
stituting more than one-half of the total church membership of 
the country ; that the Catholics, Methodists, and Baptists jointly 
represent more than two-thirds of the church membership ; 
while these, with the Presbyterians and Lutherans, comprise 
no less than seyenteen-twentieths, leaving only three-twentieths 
of the entire church population to be distributed among other 
denominations. 

Catholices.—It will be seen that the Catholics form the most 
numerous religious body; but it must be understood that this 
denomination counts in its membership all members of a family 
of which either or both the heads are connected with the church, 
while in the other denominations this practice does not prevail. 
A moment’s reflection will show that this method of counting 
must swell greatly the apparent number of Catholics, and that 
in order to make their membership comparable with that of the 
other denominations, it should be reduced nearly or quite one- 
half, since of the inhabitants of the United States, and presum- 
ably of the Catholic element, approximately one-half are under 
age. 

The Catholic population is derived from several sources, 
and is widely dispersed over the country, as will be seen by the 
map on Plate 21, facing page 148. It is present in strong force 
throughout the northeastern states, where it is composed mainly 
of Irish immigrants and their descendants, and of French-Cana- 
dian immigrants. It forms a considerable part of the popula- 
tion of the states bordering the Great Lakes, where it is mainly 
composed of French Canadians. A notable proportion is found 
in Maryland and the District of Columbia, made up mainiy 
of the descendants of the original settlers; also in Louisiana, of 
the descendants of the French and Spanish founders of that 
state. The Catholic is almost the sole religion represented in 
New Mexico, and is prominent in Arizona, southern California, 
and southern Texas, where its adherents are of Mexican blood. 

Methodists.—Next to the Catholic the Methodist denomi- 
nation is the strongest numerically upon the face of the returns, 
and is probably the strongest of all in fact. It is widely repre- 
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sented, at least one per cent. of the population of every state and 
territory, Utah and Nevada excepted, being Methodists, as is — 
shown by the map on Plate 21. Its greatest strength is in the 
southern states—the colored element of these states belong- 
ing, with few exceptions, either to the Baptist or the Methodist 
denomination; and it reaches its maximum in South Carolina, 
where not less than twenty-two per cent. of the entire population 
are Methodists. 

Baptists.—The Baptist denomination is almost as widely 
dispersed as the Methodist, as illustrated on Plate 22, although 
in the far west it is but feebly represented. Like the Methodist 
body it is strongest, both numerically and proportionally, in the 
southern states, especially among the colored element, and is 
proportionally weak at the north. In the Carolinas and Georgia 
twenty per cent. of the population are Baptists; in Virginia, 
nineteen per cent.; and in Alabama and Mississippi, seventeen 
per cent. 

Presbyterians.—The Presbyterians are found in their 
greatest strength in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
thence westward through the prairie states as far as Kansas. 
Notable proportions occupy the states lying north of these, such 
as New York and Michigan, and those lying immediately south, 
as the Virginias, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. In 
proportion to their total numbers they are a wide-spread denomi- 
nation, as is shown on Plate 22. In New England, however, 
there are practically none, the New England Presbyterians being 
Congregationalists. 

Lutherans.—The Lutherans are a German denomination, 
whose extent and density appear to be in direct ratio to those 
of the German element of the population. This is shown on 
Plate 23. They are found from Pennsylvania and New York, 
westward to the rocky mountain region, occupying the northern 
states of the: Mississippi valley and the Lake states, and appear 
in the greatest proportion in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas, where the German population is most fully established. 

Christians.—The Christians are a large denomination, 
numbering nearly three-quarters of a million. Members of this 
denomination are found in nearly every state in the Union, but 
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its principal strength is in the states of the upper Mississippi 
valley—in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Kansas—while to the eastward they are found in con- 
siderable numbers in Virginia and North Carolina and to the 
southwest as far as Texas. The distribution of this denomina- 
tion is shown on Plate 23, facing page 148. 
Episcopalians.—The Episcopahans are found almost en- 
tirely in the northeastern states, and in the greatest numbers in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. They 
extend in a notable ratio as far south as Maryland and even 
Virginia, but the denomination has not spread westward or far- 
ther southward in any appreciable proportion. Their distribu- 
tion is shown on Plate 24, facing page 148. 
Congregationalists.—The Congregatioualists (see Plate 
24, facing page 148) are practically confined to the New Eng- 
land states, in which they form proportionally a very important 
body, but are quite inconsiderable in other parts of the country. 
Other Denominations.—The foregoing are the principal 
denominations. Of the legion of others, none have a member- 
ship reaching half a millon, and few of them present any 
features of distribution of special interest, with the possible 
exception of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
popularly known as the Mormons. These peculiar people, 
numbering 166,000, are found almost entirely in Utah and the 
states and territories immediately adjacent; 118,000, or two- 
thirds of all the Mormons, are found in Utah; and in neighbor- 
ing parts of Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, and Nevada 
are 25,000 more. The few remaining are scattered widely over 
the east. It will doubtless be a matter of surprise to many to 
learn that over 5,000 members of this community are still to be 
found in the state of Iowa, and 3,000 in Missouri. 
Distribution of Communicants.—Finally, the distri- 
bution of church membership as a whole is brought together 
upon the diagram on page 150, and upon the map constituting 
Plate 25, facing page 150. Of all the states and territories the 
greatest proportion of church membership to population is found 
in New Mexico, where, as above stated, the people are almost 
entirely Catholics ; 65 per cent. of the 69 per cent. which church 
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members bear to population being of that denomination. Nextin 
order is Utah, where 61 per cent. of the people are church mem- 
bers, nearly all of them being Mormons. Then follows Arizona, 
where the high proportion of 47 per cent. is produced mainly 
by the Catholics of Mexican blood. Next comes South Carolina 
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with 45 per cent., mainly Methodists and Baptists. Other 
southern states have a high percentage of church membership ; 
as 42 per cent. in North Carolina, and 86 in Alabama, Florida, 
and Louisiana. But the proportions in these states are, on the 
whole, exceeded in southern New England, where the proportion 
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is 43 per cent. in Rhode Island, 42 per cent. in Massachusetts, 
and 41 per cent. in Connecticut. These large proportions are 
due chiefly, as already stated, to the presence of great numbers 
of Irish and French-Canadian Catholics. In the upper Missis- 
sippi valley the proportion of church membership to population 
is about the same as in the country at large; that is, about 33 
per cent. At the west, with the exception of the territories, the 
proportion is low, reaching only 14 per cent. in Nevada, 17 per 
cent. in Washington, and 18 per cent. in Nebraska. The ex- 
tremely low proportion given for Oklahoma, 7 per cent., may be 
regarded as merely a temporary condition of things, produced by 
the influx of lawless elements to that newly opened land. 


MORTALITY 


Continuous records of mortality have been kept only in the 
states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, of late years 
in Alabama, and in some of the larger cities. It is for these 
states and cities alone that we have complete and reliable statis- 
tics of the total number of deaths, and of the diseases to which 
they were respectively due. 

Census Statistices.—The statistics of the eleventh census 
were secured partly by an extensive correspondence with physi- 
cians, and partly from the schedules of the enumerators. Cireu- 
lar letters were sent to all the physicians of the country whose 
addresses could be obtained, asking for records of all deaths 
occurring in their practice. ‘These inquiries were quite generally 
answered, but of course the replies did not by any means include 
all deaths occurring during the year. The failures in this 
regard were due to several reasons: 

First, The lack of a complete list of physicians ; 

Second, The failure of a certain proportion of those called 
upon, to answer ; 

Third, The failure of memory in the case of many who did 
answer; and, 

Fourth, The fact that a considerable proportion died unattended 
by physicians. 
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The enumerators’ returns were also deficient, owing mainly to 
defects of memory on the part of those answering the questions 
in the schedules, and, perhaps, in certain individual cases to the 
carelessness of the enumerators themselves. 

The returns from these two sources were, of course, to a large 
extent, duplications one of another. The first work, and a very 
important one, was to eliminate these duplications. When this 
had been done, and the returns footed, they were compared with 
the record of the states and cities which had kept careful records 
of mortality, and the extent of the deficiencies and their char- 
acter examined. 

These registration states and cities indicate that the annual 
death rate of the United States is about eighteen deaths per 
thousand inhabitants. The census returns show an apparent 
death rate of fourteen per thousand, proving that, on the whole, 
the omissions amounted to not far from four deaths per thou- 
sand. 

But the extent of these omissions is by no means uniform in 
different parts of the country; neither is it the same at different 
ages nor for the different races and nativities; nor even for dif- 
ferent classes of diseases. In the densely settled northeastern 
states the census returns are much more nearly complete than 
among the scattered rural population of the south. The returns 
are more complete as to mature persons than as to children, 
especially children less than one year of age. It is also true that 
the returns are much more complete for the native whites than 
for the foreign born, and these in turn than for the colored pop- 
ulation. As to the foreign born, the returns are doubtless more 
complete in the case of nationalities known to be higher in the 
scale of civilization than in the lower. Thus, among the Ger- 
mans, Irish, and Scandinavians, the returns are more satisfactory 
than among the Poles, Hungarians, and Bohemians. 

As regards the inequality in the returns of mortality from 
different diseases, it is found that the returns for the diseases 
prevalent among children are less complete than those prevalent 
among grown persons. 

Having thus qualified the mortality statistics, they are given 
for what they are worth. The total number of deaths reported 
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by the census in the year 1890 was 872,944, showing a death 
rate for that year of fourteen per thousand. The number of 
deaths of native whites was 596,055, a death rate for that class 
of thirteen per thousand. The number of deaths of foreign 
whites was 140,075, showing a death rate of fifteen per thou- 
sand; and the number of deaths reported among the colored was 
114,818, also a death rate of fifteen per thousand. 

The mortality statistics of the registration states of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and New Jersey, show that the death rate of 
the foreign born is slightly greater than that of the native whites. 

Again, in the registration state of Alabama, and in the cities 
of Baltimore, Washington, St. Louis, Louisville, and New Or- 
leans, where a considerable proportion of the population is 
colored, the statistics show that the mortality of the colored ele- 
ment is very nearly double that of the whites, ranging in these 
cities from thirty-two to thirty-eight per thousand, while that of 
the whites ranges from seventeen to twenty-two per thousand ; 
thus demonstrating the fact that the mortality returns for the 
colored element, as compared with those for the white, are greatly 
understated. 

Causes of Death.—The following table gives the number 
of deaths from several leading causes, with the proportion 
which each bears to the total number of deaths. The diagram 
on Plate 26, facing page 152, presents the same facts in a graphic 
manner. 


RATIO OF DEATHS FROM CERTAIN DISEASES TO TOTAL 
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Thus it appears that the principal cause of death is consump- 
tion, which has produced 11.6 per cent. of all deaths. Next 
follows pneumonia with 8.8 per cent., and diarrheal diseases . 
with 8.5 per cent. 

Mortality in Registration Cities.—The following 
table gives the statistics of mortality in most of the registration 
cities of the country, which comprise the twenty-five largest 
cities. This is illustrated also in the diagram on page 155. The 
table shows the death rate of the total population, of the native 
and foreign born white, and, in the case of five southern cities 
where the proportion of colored is considerable, the death rate 
of the colored. 


MORTALITY IN REGISTRATION CITIES 
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The small death rate of the foreign born in many of these 
registration cities, is probably due to the fact that there are in 
this element no young children, among whom the death rate is 
exceptionally large. 
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Death Rates of Countries.—The following table, and the 
diagram on page 156, give the death rate per thousand in this 
country, in comparison with that in most of the Huropean nations: 


DEATH RATES PER THOUSAND IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
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From this showing it would appear that the Americans live 
longer than the citizens of any Huropean country. 
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CRIME 


In 1890 there were in the United States, under conviction for 
crime, 82,329 persons, or 18 in every 10,000 of the inhabitants. 
Of these 18 per cent. were in juvenile reformatories, 24 per cent. 
in county jails, and 55 per cent. in penitentiaries. Only 8 per 
cent. were females, the remainder, 92 per cent., bemg males. Of 
the whole number, 7,386, or 9 per cent., were under sentence for 
homicide. 

The following table shows the distribution of the total num- 
ber of prisoners by race and nativity, this distribution being 
expressed in terms of the proportion betwéen the total number 
of prisoners and the number in each class. Together with it is 
placed, for contrast, the like proportion between the total popu- 
lation and the total number of persons of each class in the 
population : 
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RACE AND NATIVITY OF PRISONERS AND OF POPULATION 
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The relations of the number of prisoners to the various ele- 
ments of the population, is expressed in different form in the 
following table: 


NUMBER OF PRISONERS OF EACH CLASS IN 10,000 
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These figures show that the proportion of criminals among 
whites of native extraction is very small; that the proportion of 
criminals of native birth, but of foreign parentage, is more than 
twice as great as among those of native extraction ; that the pro- 
portion of criminals of foreign birth is nearly three times as 
great as among those of native extraction, and much greater than 
that of native birth but foreign extraction. It shows, further- 
more, that the proportion of colored criminals is far greater than 
that of any other element, being more than double the propor- 
tion of the whites, and more than five times that of the whites 
of native extraction. It is the colored and foreign elements that 
burden our courts and fill our jails. Could they but be elimi- 
nated from our population, the millennium would be near. 

In the diagram on Plate 27, facing page 156, are illustrated 
other facts concerning the social condition of the prisoners. It 
will be noted that the majority of prisoners were unmarried, that 
the proportion of the widowed and divorced was very small, and 
that two-thirds of them were employed when the crimes were com- 
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mitted. In the matter of education, it appears, taking the whole 
group together, that about one-fourth were illiterate; of the 
native born the proportion was very much less, while of the for- ° 
eign born about one-fifth were unable to read or write; of the 
colored element, considerably more than one-balf were illiterates. 
Regarding the use of intoxicating liquors, it will be seen that 
more than one-half of each element were moderate drinkers, and 
that but a comparatively small proportion were drunkards. 
Three-fourths of all prisoners had no trade; the proportion is 
less in the case of the whites, particularly those of foreign extrac- 
tion. In the case of the colored element, probably nine-tenths 
were without any well-defined means of earning a livelihood. 


PAUPERISM 


The amount of pauperism is a function of two elements: first, 
the poverty of the masses; and, second, the provision for its 
relief. The more elaborate and complete this provision, the 
greater the amount of pauperism. 

In the United States the abundance of work and its ample 
remuneration keep down the numbers of the destitute ; while, on 
the other hand, no such provisions exist here for the support of 
those who are willing to accept support, as are found in most 
Kuropean countries. It is true that almshouses are maintained 
by most of the New England towns and by many of the counties 
elsewhere, and that there are many charitable organizations of one 
sort or another; but altogether the provision for the support of 
the needy is in no way comparable with that of older countries. 

Our available statistics relate only to indoor paupers; @ e., 
those supported in almshouses. No figures are given for those 
receiving casual aid or outdoor relief. 

In 1890 the number of paupers in almshouses was 73,045, or 
12 in every 10,000 of the population. The number of males 
was slightly in excess of females, a fact for which it is difficult 
to account. The following table shows the distribution of pau- 
pers by race and nativity, this proportion being expressed in 
terms of the number in 10,000 of each element of the popula- 
tion ; 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PAUPERS BY RACE AND NATIVITY 
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Thus it appears that the proportion of all these elements is 
equal, with the exception of the foreign born, which is more 
than three times as great, a fact that speaks volumes in favor of 
the restriction of immigration. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION 


The last census furnishes, for the first time, the statistics of 
the single, married, widowed, and divorced. ‘These are classi- 
fied by sex, race, general nativity and nativity of parents, and 
by age. 

Of the total population 59.29 per cent. were single, 35.66 per 
cent. married, 4.74 per cent. widowed, and 0.19 per cent. di- 
vorced, 

Analyzing the figures by sex, it is seen that of males 62.20 
per cent. were single, while of females there were only 56.24 per 
cent. single. The proportions of married were: males, 34.94 per 
cent., and females 36.41 per cent., the latter being slightly the 
sreater. Of widowed the proportion of males was but 2.54 per 
cent., while of females it was not less than 7.05 per cent., show- 
ing that a much greater proportion of widowers remarry than of 
widows. Of the divorced, the proportion of males was 0.15 per 
cent., and of females 0.24 per cent., showing that divorced men 
remarry more freely than divorced women. 

The classification by race and nativity develops many inter- 
esting features. This is, in a measure, a broad classification by 
station in life, and the facts brought out by it throw light upon 
the conjugal condition of different social classes. 

Native whites of native parentage, when taken as a whole, 
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form the highest social class of the community, as measured by 
education, occupations, and freedom from pauperism and crime.” 
The native born of foreign parentage occupy, as a whole, the 
second place, while the foreign born and the colored form the 
lowest class. 

The native whites of native parentage, and the colored, have 
the normal proportions of children and mature persons. The 
native whites of foreign parentage, and the foreign born, on the 
other hand, contain abnormal proportions of these classes. 
Among the first the proportion of children is very large; or, to 
put it in another way, the proportion of mature persons is very 
small, because the parents are of foreign birth. With the foreign 
born the reverse is the case; the proportion of children is very 
small, because the immigration is mainly of mature persons. 
These facts affect greatly the proportions of single, married, 
widowed, and divorced. Of the native whites of native parent- 
age, 59.76 per cent. were single, 35.41 per cent. were married, 
4.46 per cent. were widowed, and 0.21 per cent. were divorced. 
Among the native whites of foreign parentage the corresponding 
proportions were 76.79 per cent., 21.48 per cent., 1.63 per cent., 
and 0.10 per cent., respectively ; while among the foreign born 
they were 32.75 per cent., 57.95 per cent., 8.91 per cent, and 
0.20 per cent., respectively. 

The classification of the population by sex and groups of ages 
also develops many features of interest. For example, of the 
males under 15 years of age, the proportion of married is inappre- 
ciable, while of females about one in ten thousand were married. 
Between the ages of 15 and 20, one-half of one per cent. of the 
males and one per cent. of the females were married. At ages 
above 20 the proportion of married increased rapidly. Between 
20 and 25, nearly one-fifth of the males and nearly one-half of the 
females were married, while for the next five years the propor- 
tions had increased to nearly one-half of the former and nearly 
three-fourths of the latter. Between 30 and 35, three-fourths of 
the males and four-fifths of the females were married. At ages 
between 85 and 45, the proportion of married of the sexes was 
nearly equal, about four-fifths of them being married. From this 
point the proportion of married females diminished, owing to the 
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increase of widows, while that of married males went on increas- 
ing, and reached its maximum at between 45 and 55 years. At 
ages over 65, only a little more than one-third of the females were 
found to be married, while the proportion of widows exceeded it. 
At these ages the proportion of married men was seventy per 
cent. The proportion of widows exceeded that of widowers at 
all ages. 

The native whites of native parentage married younger and in’ 
greater proportion than the native whites of foreign parentage or 
the foreign born. Furthermore, there was among them a smaller 
proportion of widowed, owing, probably, to the smaller death 
rate. The colored married earher and in greater proportion than 
the whites, and the proportion of widowed was greater among 
them; owing, again, to the greater death rate. 

What has been stated above shows that marriage among the 
higher classes of society is not less universal than among the 
lower, but rather the reverse, and thus disposes of another pop- 
ular tradition. 

Further proof of this is afforded by a study of the geographi- 
cal distribution of the married. Among the native whites of 
native parentage, the greatest proportion of married is found in 
the oldest and most thickly settled section of the country, viz., 
the northeastern states, and the smallest proportion at the 
south. . 
Divorce.—Among the aggregate population the proportion 
of divorced to married people was 0.54 per cent.; in other words, 
there was found one divorced person to 186 married persons. 
The proportions differed with different classes, as follows: Na- 
tive white of native parentage, 1 to 164; native white of foreign 
parentage, 1 to 200; foreign born, 1 to 294; and colored, 1 to 
152. 

The proportion among the total population ranges widely in 
different parts of the country, being least in the southeastern 
states, where it was but 1 to 822; next in the northeastern 
states, where it was 1 to 263. Next in order were the south 
central states, where the proportion was 1 to 182; then the 
north central states, with 1 to 150; and, finally, the western 
states, where it reached not less than 1 to 88. Of course a part 
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of this difference in geographical distribution is due to the 
migration of divorced persons, but another part must be 
due to a difference in the laws regulating divorce in different 
states. 

A comparison of divorce statistics of the great cities with 
those of the country at large shows that, on the whole, there 
were fewer divorces in cities than in the country, in proportion 
to married people. 


AGRICULTURE 


For statistics of agriculture we are dependent primarily upon 
the census. Through its agency we are enabled to obtain every 
tenth year a reasonably faithful picture of the condition of this 
great industry. 

Basing its work upon the census reports, the statistical office 
of the Department of Agriculture furnishes estimates each year 
of the state of the leading crops. Naturally enough, these esti- 
mates are much more reliable in the early years of the decade 
than in the later ones. 

The statistics of the last census were for the crops of the year 
1889. The tabulation of the results has been completed for cer- 
tain leading crops only, such as the cereals, cotton, wool, tobacco, 
and sugar, and the general statistics of agriculture, the principal 
among which are those relating to areas, numbers, and values of 
farms, the extent of improved land, and total value of agricul- 
tural products. These figures are sufficient for a clear presenta- 
tion of the condition and growth of this industry. 

Relative Importance of Agriculture.—Considering 
the number of persons employed and supported, agriculture is 
still, as it has always been, the leading industry of the United 
States. In 1880 forty-four per cent. of all the inhabitants en- 
gaged in gainful occupations were devoted to agriculture, and 
probably at the present time the proportion, while less, has not 
greatly diminished. Certainly two-fifths of all those engaged in 
gainful occupations are concerned in the cultivation of the soil, 
and a corresponding proportion of the total population is sup- 
ported by their labor. 

But if the value of product, instead of persons occupied, be 
considered, a different proportion will be found. The value of 
all agricultural products in 1880 was $2,213,000,000. In 1890 
it had increased to $2,460,000,000, being at the rate of only a 
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little more than eleven per cent., a rate very much less than the 
rate of increase of population. 

As stated elsewhere, the estimated net value of manufact- 
ures in 1890 was a trifle over $4,000,000,000, being no less than 
thirty-three per cent. greater than the product of agricuiture. 
Ten years before, the net product of manufactures was $1,978,- 
000,000, being slightly less than that of agriculture. If these 
estimates are correct, manufactures have, during the past dec- 
ade, passed agriculture in importance, as measured by value of 
product. For a graphic comparison of the proportions of the 
leading industries in 1890, see diagram, Plate 28. 

General Statistics.—In 1880 the number of farms was, 
in round numbers, 4,000,000. In 1890 it was 4,565,000, having 
increased during the decade at the rate of fourteen per cent. 
This, which is also much less than the rate of increase of popu- 
lation, indicates that the accessions to our numbers during the 
past decade have been, in the main, additions to the ranks of 
other avocations. 

The value of farms in 1880, including all improvements, was, 
in round numbers, $10,200,000,000. In 1890 this item had 
grown to $13,276,000,000, showing a rate of increase of thirty 
per cent., an increase greater than that of the number of farms, 
thus showing a decided advance in the average value of farms. 

Farming tools and machinery had a value in 1880 of a trifle 
over $400,000,000. The same item had a value in 1890 of 
$494,000,000, or nearly twenty-four per cent. greater. 

Hence the capital invested in agriculture in 1890 was not less 
than $18,770,000,000; and this capital produced a return in 
that year, of $2,460,000,000, or less than eighteen per cent. 
upon the capital. 

Since 1850, when agricultural statistics were obtained for the 
first time, the average size of farms has been diminishing, having 
decreased from 203 acres in 1850, to 184 in 1880. During the 
last decade the average size has slightly increased, being in 
1890 187 acres. 

In 1880 the extent of cultivated or “improved” land, as the 
census designated it, was 285,000,000 acres. Ten years later this 
had increased to 358,000,000 acres, or about 560,000 square miles. 
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The areas of the circles represent the area of the country; 
the red portions the cultivated land, and the 
blue portions the uncultivated land, 


PROPORTION OF CULTIVATED LAND TO TOTAL AREA 
OF THE COUNTRY 
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In other words, in 1890 a trifle more than one-fifth of the total 
area of the country, excluding Alaska, was under cultivation. 

The following table and diagram, together with the diagram 
on Plate 29, facing page 164, summarizes the statistics upon 
these subjects for the past forty years: 
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Improved Land.—The proportion between the cultivated 
land and the total area of each state, follows quite closely the. 
density of population of the states, except in the case of those 
most densely populated. It is affected, however, quite appreci- 
ably by the topography of the state; the level prairie states, 
such as Illinois and Iowa, having a higher proportion than the 
adjacent more broken ones. 

This proportion is shown by the map on Plate 80. In the 
states and territories of the Rocky mountain region, with the 
exception of those of the Pacific coast and Colorado, scarcely 
one acre in a hundred is cultivated. In Oregon, Washington, 
Colorado, Florida, and North and South Dakota, less than one 
acre in twenty of the total area is improved. In the southern 
states the proportion ranges from twelve per cent. in 'l'exas to 
sixty-one per cent. in Delaware, the proportion increasing north- 
ward and eastward. The maximum of land under cultivation 
is reached in the prairie region. In Illinois and Iowa nearly 
three-fourths of the total area is cultivated, in Ohio more than 
two-thirds, and in Indiana three-fifths. In the North Atlantic 
states about two-fifths of the land is under cultivation, although 
in Maine this proportion drops to less than one-sixth of the 
area, 

Tobacco.—T'obacco is produced to a greater or less extent 
in forty-two states and territories; in most of them, however, 
only in small quantity for local consumption. In seventeen 
states only is it produced in commercial quantity. A large pro- 
portion of the supply, nearly one-half the crop of the entire 
country, comes from Kentucky.° This state, with Virginia, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania, produced 
in 1889 over 400,000,000 pounds, out of a total production of 
488,225,896 pounds, or not less than eighty-two per cent. In 
proportion to its area Connecticut also is a heavy producer 
of tobacco, its production in 1889 reaching nearly 9,000,000 
pounds; while that of Wisconsin, although the state lies very 
far north and has a correspondingly severe climate, reached more 
than 19,000,000 pounds. The relative importance of the various 
states in the production of tobacco is shown by the map on 
the next page. 
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Wheat.—This is the most important of the cereal crops; 
important not only to the United States, but to the world at 
large, masmuch as the United States forms the principal source 
of wheat supply for those countries that are unable to supply 
themselves. 

The wheat crop of the United States in the year 1889 was 
468,000,000 bushels; in 1890, 899,000,000 bushels; in 1891, 
612,000,000 bushels; and in 1892, 519,000,000 bushels. The 
year 1891 was an exceedingly prosperous one for the northern 
farmers; not only were their cereal crops enormous, but the 
price was high, owing to a shortage of the crops in Kurope. 
This great yield was produced mainly in the northern states of 
the Mississippi valley. New England has long since ceased the 
attempt to supply herself with wheat. The cotton states depend 
upon their northern neighbors for their supply, but the northern 
central states produce enough for themselves and have to spare 
for the rest of the world. 

The greatest diversity exists in the yield of wheat per acre ; 
a diversity attributable mainly to the degree of care used in 
cultivation. Thus the small supply raised in the northeastern 
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states shows a heavy yield per acre, ranging from fifteen to nine- 
teen bushels. In the older of the northern central states, where _ 
the farms are subdivided into small holdings, the yield is almost 
equally large, ranging from fourteen to sixteen bushels; while 
in the Dakotas, where land is cheap and wholesale methods 
prevail, and where the aim is to get the greatest possible yield 
with the least amount of labor, without regard to area, the yield 
per acre is small, being but nine bushels in North Dakota and 
but seven in South Dakota. In that part of the west where the 
land requires irrigation, and where for this reason the holdings 
are comparatively small and cultivation closer, the yield is large, 
running as high as twenty-two bushels per acre in Nevada and 
Colorado, and twenty-four in Montana. The other extreme is 
found in certain of the cotton states, the average yield in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama being but five bushels per acre. 
The production of wheat per square mile and the yield per acre, 
are illustrated by the maps on Plate 31. 

The United States is by far the largest wheat producing 
country of the globe. In 1891 it produced 612,000,000 bushels, 
while India produced only 235,000,000 bushels, France 231,000,- 
000 bushels, Russia 186,000,000 bushels, Hungary 119,000,000 
bushels, and Italy 102,000,000 bushels. 

Corn.—Indian corn is cultivated to an enormous extent in 
the United States, and its cultivation is very widespread. From 
Florida and Texas to Minnesota, and from Maine to California, 
fields of maize greet the eye on every hand. The production of 
the country in 1889 exceeded two thousand million bushels— 
2,121,798,728, to be exact. This was an unusually heavy crop. 
In 1890 it fell to 1,490,000,000 bushels; in 1891 it rose to 
2,060,000,000, and it fell again in 1892 to 1,628,000,000 bushels. 
While cultivation of corn is thus widespread, it is of the great- 
est importance in those states which occupy a middle position 
in point of latitude—that is, in New Jersey and Maryland, 
and westward through Kansas and Nebraska to the Pacific 
coast—and is of the least consequence in the states of the 
extreme north and of the extreme south. In the latter states 
it is supplanted to a considerable extent by cotton, and, on 
the other hand, the climate of the extreme northern states 
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PRODUCTION, IN BUSHELS, OF OATS PER SQUARE MILE OF 
TOTAL AREA IN 1889 
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is too severe to permit its cultivation upon an extensive 
scale. 

The yield of this crop per acre cultivated, is also greatest in 
the middle tier of states. It is large in New England and also 
in New York, on account of the thorough cultivation practiced 
there. At the south it is small, as a rule, mainly because of 
careless cultivation or exhausted soil. _ 

The corn crop is used directly as food to a large extent, 
especially at the south; and it contributes indirectly to the food 
supply, to a still larger extent, by being fed to cattle and hogs. 

The importance of this crop, and the yield per acre, are illus- 
trated by the maps on Plate 32, facing page 168. 

Oats.—The production of oats has increased greatly of late 
years, partly at the expense of wheat and the minor cereals, such 
as barley and rye. In 1889 the total product far exceeded that 
of wheat, amounting to 809,000,000 bushels. In 1890 it dimin- 
ished greatly, being but 524,000,000 bushels. It increased in 
1891 to 738,000,000 bushels, and dropped again to 661,000,000 
bushels in 1892. Being a hardy crop, it is raised almost exclu- 
sively in the northern states, from New England to the plains, 
and to the greatest extent in the states bordering the Great 
Lakes and in the prairie states. 

The same states show also the greatest yield per acre culti- 
vated, ranging as high as thirty-nine bushels in Iowa, The 
yield is high in New England, and very low in the southern 
states. The importance of the crop and the yield per acre are 
shown by the maps on Plate 33, facing page 168. 

The other cereals are of minor importance. The production 
of rye in 1889 was 428,421,413 bushels; of barley, 79,334,381 
bushels; and of buckwheat, 12,107,785 bushels. These are all 
hardy crops, and are produced mainly in the northern part of 
the country. 

Cotton.—The culture of cotton is confined to the region 
lying south of the Potomac, the Ohio and the Missouri rivers, 
Within this area the principal region of production, where 
the crop acquires its greatest prominence, is in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. 

Cotton holds a very high rank among agricultural products, 
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in absolute money value and in relative importance to the other 
crops in the region where it is cultivated. 

The crop of 1892 was the largest ever raised, reaching a total 
of not less than 9,088,707 bales; in 1891 it was 8,655,518 bales, 
and in 1890 7,318,726 bales, as appears from the estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

According to the census returns, the crop of 1889 consisted of 
7,434,687 bales, which was somewhat below the average of pre- 
ceding years. This product was distributed as follows among 
the contributing states, arranged in the order of production: 


YIELD OF COTTON IN 1889, BY STATES 


STATES Bales STATES Bales 

AD ORAS: satiiers yo oielere so areas 1,470,353 |/Tennessee............. 189,072 
Georgia re aaveters tienes Sele 291 O19 Se lonid ane creases este 57,928 
MISSISSIPPleetys ae ceneteer: 11044065) Misco ution omtriete nee 14,461 
INE SVE Pech Gace 915,414 5 Vireinia te eee ere 5,378 
South Carolina ........ TAG. 798) | \entuckyprrecrrecee 873 
INBEHSESE Aa Qn aG os he dhe 691,423" ||Oklahoniay s2.2-2~ «26 = 425 
JUOWISIAM Agate tere GO9s583)|ianSasion vee mre 212 
North Carolina ........ 336,245 ———— 

7,434,687 


————— 


It will be seen that Texas, chiefly because of its enormous 
area, produces a larger amount of cotton than any other state. 
Next in rank are Georgia and Mississippi, in which, most 
emphatically, cotton is king. In the border states, Missouri, 
Virginia, Kentucky, etc. this crop is of very little importance. 
The entire value of the cotton crop of 1889 is estimated at $375,- 
000,000. 

The accompanying maps, on Plate 34, facmg page 168, show, 
first, the relative importance of the cotton crop to the state, as 
indicated by the production in bales, compared with the area 
of the state in square miles; and, second, the production of 
cotton to the acre, expressed in fractions of a bale, which may 
perhaps be taken to indicate the relative fertility of the soil and 
the thoroughness of cultivation. 

The latter subject was discussed by Professor Hilgard in 
his report of the tenth census, and he showed that in the eastern 
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and western cotton states the yield per acre cultivated was 
greater than in the middle states of that region. The reason 
he assigned was, that in the eastern states cultivation had been 
going on so long that it had become necessary to fertilize the 
fields, which had largely restored them to their original fertility. 
In the middle states of this region the process of depleting the 
soil had gone on to a considerable extent, but renewal by means 
of fertilizing had not yet commenced; while in the western states 
the soil was still, to a great extent, in its originally fertile condi- 
tion, not having been impoverished by continuous cultivation, 

Hay.—Among agricultural products hay is not generally 
eredited with the high rank it deserves. It is one of the 
most valuable of all crops. In 1888 the product amounted to 
47,000,000 tons, and was valued at $408,000,000. It is too 
bulky an article to bear long distance transportation, even when 
compressed ; therefore it is chiefly consumed where grown, and 
is at last disposed of mainly in the form of beef, mutton, and 
pork. The bulk of the crop is raised in the North Atlantic and 
north central states, but little comparatively being produced at 
the south or west. The greatest quantity, in proportion to area, 
is raised in Connecticut and New York, followed closely by Iowa 
and Illinois. This distribution is brought out by the upper 
map on Plate 35, facing page 168, showing the number of tons 
raised per square mile of total area. 

Potatoes.—The Irishman’s staple is a cosmopolite, being 
cultivated in every state of the Union, but in the northern states 
much more extensively than at the south and west, as appears 
by the lower map on Plate 35, facing page 168. The production 
is greatest in the thickly settled states of the North Atlantic 
eroup, in several of which it exceeds five hundred bushels per 
square mile of area. In 1888 the total product of this vegetable 
was 202,000,000 bushels, valued at $81,000,000. 

The diagram on Plate 36, facing page 170, shows the relative 
importance of a number of the principal crops in 1889. 

Live Stock on Farms and Ranches.—The total num- 
ber of farm animals in 1892 was 169,100,000, and their value 
was $2,461,000,000. The number and the value of each class 
are set forth in the following table: 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS IN 1892 


Number Value 

HOrseste asin soc eee 15,500,000 $1,008,000, 000 
UN Wb UeYateer ere tates. sentra ore 2,300,000 175,000,000 
CGOWS* nec aireeie. Fale 16,400,000 351,000,000 
Other cathlevinse. ne 37,600,000 570,000,000 
SHINE) QiegerecrR ECan aD Oc 44,900,000 116,000,000 
SO WAUMON a crecevoeriaverel credars 52,400,000 241,000,000 

169,100,000 $2,461, 00 461, 000, 000 


Thus it appears that each farm possesses, on an average, about 
three and one half horses or mules, eleven head of cattle, nine 
sheep, and ten and one-half swine; or, altogether, thirty-four 
head of live stock, valued at about five hundred dollars. 

Distribution of Live Stock.—The maps on Plates 37 
and 88 illustrate the distribution of horses and mules, cattle 
(including milech cows), sheep, and swine, on farms and ranches, 
expressed in the number of each class per square mile of area. 
This distribution follows in a broad way that of the rural popu- 
lation, with certain distinctive features. Horses and mules are 
most abundant in the northern states, and diminish southward, 
while at the west they are comparatively few in number. They 
are most abundant in proportion to area, in the prairie states, 
ranging from twenty-three per square mile in Illinois and Iowa, 
to twenty in Indiana, 

Cattle are distributed in much the same way, as a rule, but 
the proportion is greater at the west, relatively, than in the case 
of horses, the number being swollen by the immense herds on 
the western ranges, as in the case of Texas, where there are 
thirty cattle to the square mile. The maximum is reached in 
Iowa, with over seventy to the square mile. 

The distribution of sheep shows several marked differences 
from that of cattle. The densest sheep population is found in 
Ohio, where there are one hundred and nine to a square mile, 
nearly three times as many as in any other state; while at the 
south the number dwindles to six, five, and two to a square 
mile. In certain western states the great herds bring up the 
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density to quite large figures, in spite of the sparse population. 
Thus in California there are twenty-six, in Oregon twenty-five, 
in New Mexico and Utah twenty-four, and in Texas nineteen, 
to a square mile. 

In the raising of pork New England and the west scarcely 
figure at all. The northern states of the Mississippi valley are 
the most densely populated with hogs.. Iowa has one hundred 
and twenty-seven to a square mile, [linois eighty-five, Indiana 
seventy, and Ohio sixty-nine. Thence southward the number 
decreases, the razor-backs of Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama 
numbering twenty-eight to the square mile. 

TIrrigation.—In the states and territories of the Cordilleran 
region, with the exception of western Washington and Oregon 
and northwestern California, the rainfall is generally insufficient 
for the needs of agriculture, and throughout this region irriga- 
tion is commonly practiced. This area, in which the farmer is 
dependent mainly upon the streams for a water supply, comprises 
about one and one-fourth million square miles, or two-fifths of 
the area of the United States, excluding Alaska. The possible 
water supply from this source, supposing it to be entirely utilized 
and with the utmost economy, cannot, it is estimated, supply 
more than one-tenth of the land, only a small part of that 
which, aside from the question of water supply, is arable. 

In this region irrigation, although practiced for many years, is 
still in its infancy. Only one-half of one per cent. of the area 
is under irrigation. With few exceptions, no attempts have yet 
been made to store the waters of the spring floods. Wasteful 
systems of irrigation have grown up, due to the want of broad, 
intelligent plans at the outset; and an enormous waste of water 
goes on, owing to badly devised forms of contract between the 
water companies and the farmers. The usual agreement is to 
supply water for the irrigation of a certain number of acres, not 
to supply a certain amount of water, to be applied by the farmer 
to as many or as few acres as he may judge best. A contract 
calling for a given quantity of water would infallibly lead to 
great economy in its use, and to an increase in its duty. This 
“duty,” by which is understood the number of acres irrigated 
by a flow throughout the season of one cubic foot of water per 
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second, ranges widely at the west, from thirty or forty up to one 
thousand acres, depending upon the crop, the soil, the rainfall, 
and the experience and economy of the irrigator. The duty 
has been commonly assumed at one hundred acres, as an aver- 
age; but as irrigation has developed, the duty has risen, and it 
seems probable that an average of two hundred acres will soon 
be reached. 

The following table shows the area irrigated in each state and 
territory, with the proportion which it bears to the total area of 
the state. From this it appears that Colorado leads, with one 
and one-third per cent., and that California is second, with one 
per cent. 


IRRIGATED AREA AND TOTAL AREA COMPARED 


AREA IRRIGATED 


Per cent. of total 


Acres area of State 

INT UZOM Gs sie ot cele eae ete e doers a 1oVe raat aratekeoeracer 65,821 0.09 
Californian waotces tea een och one ae ae 1,004, 283 1.01 
Qolorado tats wistek. sorecciteistee role wads ee ee 890, 735 1.34 
Tian Orie eae Steers’ cies sce ctevenebaccle sveleunicin eattete eons 217,005 0.40 
IMPOTCANA, Aa aale aefsione aies eestantetiers Aron eater ee 350,582 0.88 
ING WAS: Sore cerca ct cleo ave ticrans tavercene: ala ieeere mttaer 224,403 0.32 
New Mexico. < sits otavttonen cinatecle saerorereeen 91,745 0.12 
OLCLOM WES .2 .isinestemns statins tate tere ouee uae 177,944 0.39 
LOR tee Pere h iowa Ate I rs oh rae Sie 263,473 0.50 
Wiashimoton £0 tyre atte oc -ctyute/ ove setieteverneeaeteecs 48,799 0.23 
WYOMING ose Neratccsle ol sisid oagetetreeerare sta tenements 229,676 0.37 

Total sen eons deco tte mee ee .2e.| 8,064,416 0.50 


The average first cost of irrigation works is $8.15 per acre. 
To this must be added the cost of bringing the land under culti- 
vation, which is placed at $12.12. The average yearly expense 
of maintaining the works is $1.07 per acre. 

The average value of irrigated lands is $83.28 per acre, and 
the value of the product in 1889 was $14.89 per acre. 

Thus it appears that, since the land costs practically nothing, 
the business of constructing irrigation works and placing land 
under irrigation is, on the whole, a very profitable one. More- 
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over, it is argued that these western lands, though requiring 
irrigation, are more profitable for the farmer than eastern lands 
which are blessed with an ample rainfall. The cost of prepar- 
ing the latter for the plow is enhanced not only by the necessity 
of clearing the forest from them, but also by that of fertilizing 
them, a necessity from which the western farmer is relieved, 
since the irrigation water constantly -supplies fertilizing ma- 
terial. 

Artesian wells are used as sources of water supply for irriga- 
tion in certain parts of the west, especially for valuable crops, 
such as those of vineyards and market gardens. Altogether 
there are nearly four thousand such wells in use, irrigating 
fifty-two thousand acres, an average of about thirteen acres 
per well. This method is expensive, its cost averaging nearly 
twenty dollars per acre, and owing partly to the expense and 
partly to the necessarily limited supply of underground water, 
it cannot become an important source of supply. 
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ALTHOUGH it is well known that the United States is far 
ahead of other countries in respect of the agricultural industry, 
and that its mineral product greatly exceeds that of any other, 
it is not so generally known that this is also the leading manu- 
facturing nation of the globe. The impression prevails that 
our manufacturing industries, as compared with those of the 
mother country, are in an infantile stage and require careful 
nursing to enable them to retain the breath of life; therefore, 
it will doubtless surprise the majority of people to know that 
as a manufacturing nation the United States is far in the lead. 
According to Mulhall, its manufactures exceed those of the 
mother country in the proportion of seven to four, and are 
increasing at a rate which, if maintained for a quarter of a 
century, will make the United States as important a source of 
supply for manufactured articles as it is now of agricultural 
products. 

General Statistics.—Manufactures have had a very rapid 
development. The first statistics of this branch of industry 
were obtained in 1850, when it was found that the capital 
invested was slightly more than half a billion of dollars. Jn 
1890, forty years later, the invested capital exceeded six billions. 
Wages had increased from two hundred and _ thirty-seven mil- 
lions to two bilhons of dollars. The material used increased 
from five hundred and fifty-five millions to nearly five billions 
of dollars, the gross value of the product from a trifle over a 
billion to nearly nine and four-tenths billions, and the net value 
of the product from four hundred and sixty-four millions to four 
and four-tenths billions. The figures for each census are given 
in the following table, expressed in millions of dollars, and in 
thousands of hands employed. 
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STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES FROM 1850 TO 1890, BY 


DECADES 
YEAR Capital | Hands | Wages | Material | Gross Product | Net Product 
1850 Niessen 538 957 237 555 1,019 464 
USC O ea sretecctsneis 1,010 > |-15311 379 | 1,081 1,886 855 
NOON es sre ieseieie-« 1,692 | 2,055 500 | 2,000 3,384 1,384 
IBBO Restarts <= 2,780 | 2,789 948 | 3,397 5,370 1,973 
LSOO Ste ness as 6,180 | 4,665 | 2,000 | 5,000 9,400 4,400 


* The figures for 1870 have been reduced to gold. 
. 


The figures for 1890 are only approximate, being deduced 
from statistics covering about one-half of the entire capital, 
wages, material, and product. It is improbable, however, that 
the final statistics will materially change the results, or the con- 
clusions derived from them. 

The rapid development of manufacturing industries is in 
obedience to economic laws already alluded to. The country is 
rapidly filling up, especially in the northeastern states, and as 
the population becomes more and more dense, it passes the point 
at which it can be sustained by the cultivation of the soil. 
Other forms of industry, especially those requiring the aggre- 
gation of people, become necessary; and hence we find that all 
through this part of the country the people are leaving the plow 
for the shop. ‘They are making things instead of raising things. 
In the northeastern states agriculture has made little progress 
during the past quarter of a century, while manufactures have 
made enormous strides. Moreover, the field of manufactures is 
increasing year by year. The frontier of the’ manufacturing 
industry is spreading westward and southward. In the ten 
years just passed, the south has made enormous strides in manu- 
factures. The bulk of the increase in the cotton manufacturing 
industry has taken place in the southern states where the cotton 
is raised. The manufacture of iron and steel is also increasing 
in that section with wonderful rapidity. Another Pennsylvania 
is growing up in the mountains south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and in the iron industry will soon rival if not surpass that 
great state. 

12 
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The preceding table, which gives a summary of the principal 
items relating to manufactures for the past forty years, is full of 
information concerning this great industry. A few deductions 
from it will prove of interest. Coupled with the enormous 
extension of manufacturing industries has been a rapid concen- 
tration of them. The number of establishments has not in- 
creased as rapidly, by any means, as the manufacturing capital, 
for the average capital of each factory has grown from $4,000 
in 1850 to about $15,000 in 1890, as appears from the following 
table: 


AVERAGE CAPITAL INVESTED IN EACH ESTABLISHMENT 


DSS OS & cecgererersie. st valor scrrete sieragevane Marchs Serer Ra eee eee $4,000 
A SOOe sf vonatetassiare’ orate tolicnter ove elo tere ciensdere tenner tee eres tet torets 7,200 
LST. Oise caterer soysk odepnroe ate hekavorsteveke st racreeeienststevorerreacee nerctee eee 6,800 
ASB Oi. Biesanot el etorele verel he enetahay Slots tone votes ete ape eaten aeineee eRe 11,000 
AB 90 3 casi savers oiecrsbasoyepetreratoletansiats <rctovelepeys eiereker erie acre ase 15,000 


The average yearly wages of employés have also increased 
almost continuously since 1850, the average in 1890 being $429 
as contrasted with $247 forty years earlier. These facts are set 
forth in the following table : 


AVERAGE WAGES PER HAND EMPLOYED 


180 yas cote Sion aoe a aie ee $247 
1880 feo oeh se ta Pe ean oe ee ee 290 
1SVO 2 cae Re eer 243 
4680s: 22s tew Keattiaedohee ee te Oe ee ee eee 346 
1890, patiiraieread oa teed oe ee eee ee 429 


The proportion of the net product of manufactures received 
by employés in the form of wages, has ranged from thirty-six to 
fifty-one per cent.; it was but little less in 1890 than in 1850, 
despite the immense increase in capital and the introduction of 
machinery. Indeed, while the capital was nearly twelve times 
as large in 1890 as in 1850, the number of hands was less than 
five times as great. The proportions of the net product which 
came to capital and to labor, are set forth in the following table: 
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PROPORTIONS OF NET PRODUCT SHARED BY EMPLOYEES 
AND BY CAPITAL 


Employés Capital 
HHS) eeeceere are evecceae sales vies 51 49 
RESO (irre: & aynissedn.cte os 6. ae cee 44 56 
AG (ec ecrege eens 2S ch gs Secrdsaie ot 36 64 
RS Deets Ses tade eoerh, are roars, 5 48 52 
ASS (ere dart Pei Sohn pel uit akers) & 45 55 


A comparison of the net product with the amount of capital 
invested, has produced the table below; it shows that the pro- 
portion between capital and product has steadily diminished 
since 1850, from eighty per cent. down to seventy-one per cent. 
In the same table is a column showing the proportion which 
the net product, minus wages, bears to capital; from which it 
appears that this proportion, while it has not greatly changed, 
has slightly diminished during the forty years under considera- 
tion. 


RATIO OF NET PRODUCT TO CAPITAL 


Proportion of Net Product Proportion of Net Product, 

to Capital Minus Wages; to Capital 
HS OMerccransrivais su ais) ee ateies 87 43 
CM Sak ciel a OR wee eR Re 85 47 
HSSIAD Meta orate acecie ce ate. 6 Hiro. 82 52 
tetera ear aici maT a a ae 71 37 
SSO Opera onstae et. ois coe elaine 71 39 


The diagram on page 180 shows the products of manufac- 
tures, expressed in millions of dollars, of the leading cities of 
the country in 1890. It will be seen that New York, our great- 
est commercial city, is also incomparably our greatest manufac- 
turing city; that Chicago is second, leading Philadelphia. Then 
there follows a great gap, Brooklyn having less than half the 
manufactures of Philadelphia; Milwaukee stands very high, and 
Washington very low, in proportion to their population. 
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Iron and Steel Manufactures.—Of all the branches of 
manufactures this has claimed and received the fullest protec- 
tion which can be afforded by a protective tariff. There has 
never been a moment, from the time when the first iron furnace 
was established to the present, when this industry was not in 
danger of being overwhelmed and swallowed up by the rapacity 
of the iron men of Great Britain. Such, at least, is the popular 
idea. Since we are engaged in idol breaking, let us see how 
much truth there is in it. How far inferior to the mother 
country are we in the production and manufacture of iron and 
steel? Twenty years ago, in 1872, she produced nearly three 
times as much iron, while our production of steel bore no 
appreciable proportion to hers. In 1890-1-2 we produced 
twelve per cent. more iron than Great Britain; while in the pro- 
duction of steel we passed her in 1886, and now produce twenty- 
five per cent. more than she does. Thus it would seem that she 
is rather in need of protection against our overgrown industries. 

The accompanying diagram rehearses the history of the iron 
and steel production of this country for the past twenty years, 
The increase since 1872, in the production of pig-iron, was from 
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2,500,000 tons to nearly 10,000,000, and of steel from 160,000 
tons to 5,000,000. The production of both iron and steel has 
been greater during the year 1892 than in any previous one, 
and this in spite of the low price of these metals. 
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The manufacture of steel by the Bessemer process began in 
1867, and has increased with the greatest rapidity, until in the 
past year the production amounted to nearly 4,500,000 tons, 
being by far the greater part of all steel produced in that year. 

The rails used in laying our first railways were of iron, and it 
is within the time of the present generation that steel rails were 
first employed. Their use has increased to such an extent, how- 
ever, that they have almost entirely supplanted iron rails, and 
the manufacture of steel rails for both steam and street railways 
has become an enormous industry. In 1892 nearly 1,500,000 
tons of steel rails were manufactured, while the manufacture of 
iron rails has almost entirely disappeared. 

A similar change has taken place in the matter of nails. The 
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maximum production of cut nails has probably been reached 
and passed, while the manufacture of wire nails is increasing 
with great rapidity, and they will doubtless virtually supplant 
cut nails in the near future. | 

On June 80, 1890, there were in the United States 562 blast 
furnaces; of these, 224 were in the state of Pennsylvania. At 
the same date there were 158 steel works, half of which were in 
Pennsylvania. 

Cotton Industry.—The cotton industry is one of the 
largest in the country. It is widely dispersed, cotton manufac- 
tures being found in most of the states; but its principal seat is 
in New England, where 638 per cent. of the cotton manufacturing 
of the country is carried on. Next in importance are the south- 
ern states, with 23 per cent., or nearly one-fourth. The number 
of factories in 1880 was 756; ten years later it had increased to 
904; about one-half of this increase was in the southern states, 
where the industry has developed with great rapidity. In 1880 
the capital invested in cotton manufacturing was $208,000,000, 
and in 1890 it was $354,000,000, having increased 70 per cent., 
or at a much more rapid rate than the number of establishments, 
thus illustrating the greater centralization of the industry. An- 
other expression of this fact is seen in the average capital per 
factory, which in 1880 was $275,000, and had increased in 1890 
to $392,000. The number of hands employed in 1880 was 
174,659, and in 1890 the number was 221,585, an increase of 27 
per cent. During the same period wages had advanced 57 per 
cent.—. e., from $42,000,000 to $66,000,000—showing a notable 
increase in the average pay of the employés. The materials 
used had a value in 1880 of $102,000,000, and in 1890 of $155,- 
000,000, an increase of 51 per cent.; and the product rose in the 
same time from $192,000,000 to $268,000,000, which was at the 
rate of 40 per cent. 

Wool Industry.—The wool industry is strongly estab- 
lished. Its factories are located almost entirely in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In 1890 they num- 
bered 2,508, as against 2,689 in 1880, a marked diminution in 
number. On the other hand, the capital invested in 1890 was 
$297,000,000, as against $159,000,000 ten years earlier. Thus, 
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while the factories have been reduced in number, the amount of 
capital has been almost doubled, a striking illustration of the 
tendency toward aggregation in this as well as other industries. 
The number of hands employed increased from 166,557 in 1880, 
to 221,087 in 1890; the wages, from $47,000,000 to $77,000,000, 
showing not only a large increase in total wages paid, but an 
increase in the wages paid per hand. Between 1880 and 1890, 
the gross product of the wool manufacturing industry increased 
from $267,000,000 to $338,000,000, a gain of 27 per cent.; while 
the net product, by which is meant the gross product less the 
cost of the raw material, was scarcely increased at all, notwith- 
standing the above-mentioned increase of 62 per cent. in the total 
amount of wages paid. 

Silk Industry.—Until recently the manufacture of silk 
was one of the Republic’s babies. It had been carefully nursed 
and coddled, and for a long time seemed likely to die of anzemia. 
Recently, however, it has taken a new lease of life, and now 
appears able to stand alone. During the past ten years the 
industry has doubled. In 1890 its establishments numbered 
472, with a capital of $51,000,000. It employed over 50,000 
hands, and paid them wages to the extent of $19,700,000; and 
the product of the factories was valued at $87,000,000. 

Books, Periodicals, and Newspapers.—‘“ Of making 
many books there is no end.” If this was true when first writ- 
ten, how much more true is it to-day, and of America! Our 
market for literature is the best in the world, and the supply is 
equal to the demand. The number of books published here is 
not greatly in excess of the number published in Great Britain, 
the total in 1891 being 4,665, exclusive of cheap editions, as 
against 4,429 in the mother country. The excess is seen rather 
in the enormous amount of periodical literature. In 1891 19,378 
periodicals of all classes were published in the United States and 
Canada; of these 837 were Canadian, leaving 18,536 for the 
United States. 

The following table shows the grouping of the whole number, 
as to the period of publication, and also the average and total 
circulation of each group: 
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NUMBER AND CIRCULATION OF PERIODICALS, BY CLASSES 


CIRCULATION 
Number : 
Total Average 
WOK Yerevan ste serene 14,000 26, 638, 250 1,908 
Monthly caw assrec eects 2,625 11,734,750 4,470 
Danill vesees carp eks erie eed 1,791 7,685,000 4,300 
Semi-monthly ......... 327 1,487,500 4,549 
Sete A he gnc ohss Gace 238 434,250 1,324 
Quarterly. easton 180 451,750 2,509 
Bie weekly, crrcretielsvrctorers 90 210,250 2,336 
Bi-monthily ester ste 76 166,250 2,188 
ri=WeCRLywesierei ce lelerate« 46 48,400 1,054 
otal co tera cc.crbeh teers 19,378 48,856,500 


Thus it will be seen that the total circulation of all periodicals, 
per issue, is three-fourths of the number of the total population 
of the United States. 

Spirits, Wines, and Malt Liquors.—It has been said 
that, in the olden time, no southerner was thought to be a 
gentleman who did not get drunk at least once a week. It is 
perhaps safe to conclude that matters were much the same at 
the north in colonial days, judging from the quantity of New 
England rum that was consumed at house-raisings and kindred 
gatherings. There has been a great improvement in this regard 
within the century ; but a vast amount of liquor of one sort or 
another is still produced and disposed of. 

The following table shows the product of spirituous and malt 
liquors in the year 1891 alone: 


SPIRITUOUS AND MALT LIQUORS PRODUCED IN 1891 


Wilh keyforyetiectcetietc acetone ake corner ne enero 44,316,804 gallons. 
A LGOH Ol Be coe Sate ate She ree 12,260,821 x 
RUD a. sea es sue aa eee 1,784,312 ss 
WANES ees ieisig docoaton oie toes ee ORT 24,306,905 cs 
Brutt-brandy: :cswd...c aac een eee 1,223,775 od 


Beer Ridedscaciin es Ge eae ee eR ee 80,021,079 barrels. 
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It will be noted that the product for this single year aggre- 
gated more than a gallon of spirits and nearly half a barrel of 
beer for every man, woman, and child in the nation. It is 
eratifying to observe, however, that the use of malt liquors 
is increasing rapidly among all classes, and that these, together 
with light wines, are gradually displacing the great American 
beverage. 
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BENEATH the surface of our country lies hidden wealth of 
almost incalculable value. The mineral deposits are enor- 
mous and of the most varied character. Nearly every mineral 
and metal valuable in the arts, is mined within our limits. 

The value of the total mineral product of the United States 
in the year 1891, as appears from the statistics collected by the 
United States Geological Survey, footed up the enormous total 
of $668,524,537; of this a little less than one-half consisted of 
metals, and a little more than one-half of non-metallic substances. 
The following tables show the principal items of mineral pro- 
duction, expressed in quantities and values, and the diagram 
illustrates their relative values. 

As will be seen, the value of coal, anthracite and bituminous, 
is greater than that of all other non-metallic substances together. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF NON-METALLIC PRODUCTS 


IN 1891 
Quantity Value 
Bituminous: coalennceeinesenr ener 105,291,721 long tons. $117, 106,483 
Pennsylvania anthracite........... 45,236,992 long tons. 73,943,735 
Building stone......... ooh steele 47,294,746 
Petroleuminna: ces wero 54,291,980 barrels. 82,575, 188 
dE LiiC ener met bes. RCo ers oo: 60,000,000 barrels. 35,000,000 
Natlibal: casiicte weno nercce ra era 18,000,000 
Cemen bits San cages ste te aes ee Ae ee 8,222,792 barrels. 6,680,951. 
Sales scant one aire em on ae ee 9,987,945 barrels. 4.716,121 
Phosphatetrock. crite ee eee 587,988 long tons. 8,651,150 
Mineral" waters\yccs. semecie ee 18,392,732 gallons sold. 2,996, 259 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF METALLIC PRODUCTS IN 1891 


Quantity 


Value 


Pig iron, value at Philadelphia..... 
UlversCoOmMing: VAlUC s. 5. we ons vole < 
COld .COIMMME VALE. s.< rece «= 5,5 
Copper, value at New York City.... 
Lead, value at New York City ..... 
Zine, value at New York City...... 
Quicksilver, value at San Francisco. 


8,279,870 long tons. 
58,300,000 Troy ounces. 
1,604,840 Troy ounces. 
295,810,076 pounds. 
202,406 short tons. 
80,337 short tons. 
22,904 flasks. 


$128, 337,985 
75,416, 565 
33,175,000 
38,455,300 
17,609,322 

8,038,700 
1,036,386 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL MINERAL PRODUCTS IN 1889 


Coal. — Of all our mineral products, coal is probably the most 


widely distributed. 


It occurs in three-fourths of the states and 


territories, and is mined in thirty, or three-fifths of them. The 
total product of coal for 1891 was 150,528,718 long tons; of this 
45,236,992 tons were Pennsylvania anthracite, the remainder 
consisting almost entirely of bituminous coal. 

Of the world’s coal product, amounting to a little over half a 
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billion short tons, that of the United States was almost precisely 
one-third. Great Britain is the only country that exceeded the 
United States in the coal output of 1891, her total being 185,- 
479,126 short tons. 

Nearly all the anthracite coal of the country is phodncedel from 
a limited region in the eastern part of Pennsylvania. A trifling 
amount is mined in Rhode Island and Colorado, and a little is 
produced from two or three other limited fields. 

The deposits in Pennsylvania have been worked continuously 
since 1820. The demands upon them and the output have 
increased year by year, until, as already stated, this small area 
produced in 1891 the vast quantity of 45,286,992 long tons. 
Their product since 1820 has reached the enormous total of 
858,000,000 tons. 

Bituminous coal exists in all varicties, from what may be 
denominated semi-anthracite, through all grades of softness to 
lignite. The deposits in the eastern part of the country and in 
the Mississippi valley are of the carboniferous age, and as a rule 
the coal is harder than that in the Rocky mountain region, 
which is of the tertiary or cretaceous age, and in many localities 
grades into lignite. The following table shows the production of 
bituminous coal in the various states for the year 1891: 


COAL PRODUCT OF THE SEVERAL STATES IN 1891 


Snares Peed States "Proiniced 

(Short Tons) (Short Tons) 
INIGHSE Hay cri ioe ada cae 4,759,781. || New Mexico......2..... 462,328 
AW IGAISAS fete ervsien colar 542,379 || North Carolina........ 20,3855 
Cxliiorniaaessn erase 93,301 || North Dakota.......... 30,000 
Coloradomee a. eoe GHD) MOM an aoooaatonos. oad oc 12,868,683 
CROPS, Ceonncnoso0Ke oc ‘171, OOOs | |Ores oni rex csr eare- 51,826 
UDI A KOSS eve ne eens wre be 15,660,698 Pennsylvania see 42,788,490 
nidiana ie nome ects 2,973,474 ||Rhode Island........... 500 
Indian Territory....... 1,091,082 ||‘Tennessee............- 2,413,678 
LOWaeiceosk eee eer 33820;490e|emase eemecteetneleteenaers 172,100 
KANSAS hares a ricce nee odes 100 Wits eee eee Seeger 371,045 
INOMEKOS poncal ob ab.co- 2,916,069 al Varoiniaje eee eee 736,399 
Mary laridis reac ce sleerake 3, 820,239 Wiashinetonins creme 1,056,249 
MBO MEH Ms occa se omoe 80,307 || West Virginia.... ..... 9,220,665 
MUISSOUrI Tse satus eeeets 2,674, 606 Wyoming atta 2,327,841 
IN Ompanane ieee cn mee 541,861 ee 
Nebraska..... Units ee 1,500 Totalitknansanriet 117,901,238 
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Of the total product, more than one-third comes from the 
single state of Pennsylvania, and about one-half from the two 
states of Pennsylvania and Illinois. Hight states—namely, 
Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia—produce four-fifths of the entire 
bituminous coal output. 

Tron.—Iron ore, like coal, is very widely distributed. There 
are few states or territories in which it does not occur, and in 
1890 it was mined commercially in twenty-eight of them. 
Again, as in the case of coal, its profitable mining depends upon 
the existence of facilities for reaching the market. The produc- 
tion of pig iron in 1891 was 8,279,870 tons, a reduction of nearly 
1,000,000 tons below the product of the preceding year; this 
reduction was due to the low price of iron, which had thrown 
many furnaces out of blast. 

The principal ores of iron are the sesquioxide and the 
hydrated sesquioxide. The former, commonly known as red 
hematite, constitutes the principal ore mined in the Marquette 
district of Michigan, which supplies fully two-fifths of the entire 
product of the country. Next to Michigan in the production of 
iron is Alabama, which has but recently passed Pennsylvania, 
while both states together yield but little more than half the 
amount produced by Michigan alone. The ores of Alabama are 
principally red hematite and limonite. Those of Pennsylvania 
are mostly magnetite, a variety of hematite, and limonite. New 
York holds the fourth place, with its large deposits of magnetite ; 
it is closely followed by Minnesota and Wisconsin with their 
immense deposits of red hematite, which have recently been dis- 
covered and opened. These six states Jointly produced more 
than four-fifths of the entire output. 

In 1889 the production of iron ore in the United States was 
one-fourth of the entire product of the globe. It was exceeded 
only by Great Britain, and in 1890 the United States took the 
lead over that country, producing 9,202,703 long tons of pig 
iron, as against 7,904,214 tons by Great Britain. Of the world’s 
production of pig iron, in that year, 26,973,113 tons, the output 
of the United States exceeded one-third. 

In 1882 the production of pig iron by Great Britain was 
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nearly double that of the United States; but in 1890, only 
eight years later, the latter passed the former in production, as - 
above stated. The following table shows the production of pig 
iron in this country and Great Britain in every tenth year since 
1820: 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN, BY DECADES 


YEAR United States Great Britain 
Tons Tons 
L820 ees se al ee alee oe eee 22, 400 400,000 
TKS R IM eae or. Ceaaaciore materia chown. ae 184,800 677,417 
TSAO ech? ok sone seteiaheace tocar 321,331 1,396,400 
bois Uerercitatts Gata erotics tite woe 632, 526 2,500,000 
TSB Oper actions Get eters Sere 919,770 3,826, 752 
TS TO lero oi ae 1,865,000 5,968,515 
isle aanentreter rads Banco iasant 4,295,414 7,749, 233 
1500. 4 ee 9,202, 708 7,904,214 


Steel.—The production of steel of all kinds in the year 1890 
was 4,790,319 short tons, nearly all of it being Bessemer steel. 
In the manufacture of steel Pennsylvania stands far in advance 
among the states. 

In the world’s production of steel the United States leads all 
other countries; its product is much greater than that of its 
ereatest competitor, Great Britain, and nearly double that of 
Germany. Of the entire production of the world in 1890, that 
of this country constituted 34.9 per cent., or more than one-third. 

For generations Great Britain had produced this, the metal of 
metals, for the entire world. No greater or more significant 
industrial victory has been achieved by our country, than that 
of wresting from her brow the iron crown. 

Gold.—Since the days of ’49, when gold was discovered in 
the placers of the Sierra Nevada, the United States has been 
the principal source of its supply to the world. As the early 
placers were exhausted, others were discovered. When the 
supply from this form of deposits diminished, new forms of de- 
posit were discovered in other places, and thus the supply has 
been maintained. 
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Starting with a yield of $40,000,000 in 1849, the yearly prod- 
uct has risen and fallen, the maximum being $65,000,000 in 1858, 
and the minimum $30,000,000 in 1883. The production in 1890 
was $32,845,000. Of this amount two-fifths was from California, 
which still maintains its position as the Golden State; over 
$4,000,000 came from Colorado, where gold is mined in connec- 
tion with silver; more than $3,000,000 from Montana, and an 
almost equal amount from the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

To the world’s production of gold in 1890, the United States 
contributed 28 per cent., and leading competitors in the produc- 
tion of this precious metal, are Australia, which in 1890 produced 
$30,000,000, and Russia, which produced $21,000,000. 

Silver.—Prior to 1860 the production of silver in the United 
States was trifling. The discovery in 1861 of the Comstock lode 
in Nevada, was the first of a series of discoveries that have placed 
our country far at the front as the leading producer of this metal. 
As in the case of gold, silver is now mined in every state and 
territory of the Cordilleran region. The product has increased 
steadily from the time of the first discoveries, reaching in 1890 a 
total value of $70,485,714. 

For a long time Nevada was the leading state in the production 
of silver; but the decline of the Comstock and Eureka mines, 
together with the discoveries at Leadville, Colorado, and Butte, 
Montana, have placed the latter states far ahead of her in this 
regard. Colorado led in silver production in 1890, her output for 
that year being valued at over $24,000,000 ; Montana followed 
with a production of more than $20,000,000; while Nevada 
had dropped to $5,750,000, being exceeded by Utah with over 
$10,000,000. From the states of Colorado and Montana, and 
Utah Territory, is derived nearly four-fifths of the entire silver 
product of the nation. 

To the world’s production of silver in 1890, the United States 
contributed more than two-fifths. Our leading competitor is 
Mexico, whose product in that year was $50,000,000. 

Copper.—The United States commenced to produce copper 
about the year 1845, the first source of supply beimg the native 
copper deposits at Keweenaw Point in northern Michigan. The 
production from these deposits increased gradually, and for a 
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long time they were practically the only source of native supply. 
Within a few years deposits of great commercial importance 
have been discovered in Montana and Arizona, and those in 
Montana have been developed to such an extent that in 1890 
their yield was in excess of that in northern Michigan. The 
total production of the country in 1890 was 115,669 long tons 
twice that of Spain and Portugal, more than four times that of 
Chile, and more than two-fifths of the production of the whole 
world. 

To illustrate the enormous wealth of the Lake Superior de- 
posits, it may be said that in 1876 nine-tenths of all the copper 
in the United States was produced in this district, and that in 
1890 the yield of this district was greater than that of the whole 
country eight years earlier. For a long time one mine in this 
district, the Calumet and Hecla, produced more than all the rest 
of the district; and, indeed, until very recently it has controlled 
the copper market of the world. In 1876 the Calumet and Hecla 
mine contributed one-half of all the copper output of the coun- 
try. Again, in 1890 the product of this mine was one-fourth 
that of the entire country, and one-tenth of the product of the 
world, It has proved a veritable bonanza to its owners. 

Lead.—This country began to produce lead about 1825, and 
the production has increased up to the present time. In 1890 
it was 161,754 short tons. Lead was first mined in the district 
comprising parts of southwestern Wisconsin, northwestern 
Illinois, and northeastern Iowa, a district which is still produc- 
ing, although on a very limited scale. Later, deposits were dis- 
covered in southwestern Missouri and southeastern Kansas, 
where they are associated with zinc. These mines, especially 
those in Missouri, are still yielding lead in large quantities. 

More recently lead has been mined in the western states and 
territories in connection with silver; their product has increased 
greatly, and now far exceeds that from the more eastern states. 
Thus, of the total product of lead in 1890, that from Colorado, 
mainly from the Leadville district, reached 70,888 tons, or 
nearly one-half the product of the country; Idaho produced 
23,172 tons; Utah, 16,675 tons; and Montana, 10,183 tons. 
These four states and territories collectively contribute more 
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than three-fourths of the lead product of the entire country. 
Nearly all of that from the more eastern states was produced in 
Missouri, whose yield was 29,258 tons. 

Zine.—The early production of zine in this country was 
from deposits in northern New Jersey; at onetime they yield- 
ed largely, but the production has fallen off greatly in recent 
years. The supply now comes mainly from northwestern 
Illinois, southeastern Kansas, and southwestern Missouri, where 
it is mined in connection with lead. The total product in 1890 
was 68,683 short tons, distributed as follows: 


SOURCES OF THE PRODUCTION OF ZINC IN 1890 


1 BDIBTYOMS! Cowen aptieact ciem guar Oro ce Orne Dare om Caner 26, 243 
CARRS AS teers Otere ge rece MurasrrcMine. tsi nc1.2 eqs nasi Rye evate one eeTe ohare 15,199 
WNISscrUitiy ra tee na ochre Sami Rtina eae e aah ror ee 13,127 
AUG HE TACOUTCeSia me rate nares sate eelertine. 6 ee ere Re ane 9,114 

63,683 


Quicksilver.— California is practically the only source of 
quicksilver in the United States. Several mines, mainly in the 
Coast ranges, have contributed to the supply. In recent years 
the production has been carefully adjusted to the demand, and 
it is said that the mines now are beginning to show signs of 
exhaustion. Of these deposits, the one known as New Almaden 
is by far the largest, and has a controlling influence upon pro- 
duction. 

Petroleum.—Nearly all the petroleum of the world is pro- 
duced in this country. The only other source of supply of any 
importance is southern Russia, and its competition is scarcely 
felt in the world’s market. Within the United States petrolenm 
is widely distributed, but the supply comes almost entirely from 
a comparatively limited area in western Pennsylvania, south- 
western New York, and Ohio. Indeed, of the total production 
in 1890, 45,822,672 barrels, not less than 44,582,864 barrels 
were produced in these three states. 

The production and distribution of petroleum are controlled 
by the Standard Oil Company. It is transported from the wells 
to the markets in our large cities by means of pipe lines. The 
economies in its production and transportation have been carried 
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to such an extent that the price, which in 1865 was $6.59 per 
barrel, has been reduced, until in 1886 the average price was 
but eighty-six cents per barrel. 

Natural Gas.—Within the past few years a new source of 
light and heat has been discovered in the form of natural gas, 
which has rapidly come into extensive use, not only for domestic 
but for manufacturing purposes. Its occurrence coincides quite 
closely with that of petroleum, and within its range of occur- 
rence it has displaced coal to a great extent. In 1890 the con- 
sumption of natural gas is estimated to have been 552,150,000,000 
cubic feet, displacing 9,774,417 tons of coal. 

Salt.—Salt.is produced by evaporating the waters of salt 
springs. The supply comes almost entirely from the lower 
peninsula of Michigan and from western New York. The pro- 
duction from all sources, in 1890, was 8,776,991 barrels. 


TRANSPORTATION 


WirH its great extent and variety of climate the United 
States possesses capabilities for producing almost everything 
required for the sustenance and comfort of man, and these capa- 
bilities are being rapidly improved. The distribution through- 
out the country of its varied products has developed a domestic 
commerce that is almost fabulous in amount, and the means of 
transportation are upon a corresponding scale. 

Wagon Roads.—First in order of mention are the wagon 
roads. Of their extent only an approximate estimate can be 
made. Throughout the densely settled parts of the northeastern 
states they average in length two and one-half miles to each 
square mile, while upon the great western plateau, as a rule, the 
roads are few and far between. It is probable that, taking the 
country over, there is nearly a mile of road to each square mile 
of area; this would make a total of three million miles of wagon 
roads, including all that through courtesy can be so designated. 

Taken as a whole, the wagon roads of the United States are 
poorly built; to speak more correctly, they are not built at all. 
Little attention has been paid to the selection of easy grades or 
direct routes, but they have generally been laid out to suit the 
convenience of the farms through which they run. The con- 
struction of roads, as a rule, is limited to grading and leveling, 
and practically none of them have been paved in any way, at 
least beyond the outskirts of the cities. In the northern states 
the roads are commonly kept in good repair, as regards grading 
and leveling, and in dry weather, as a rule, they are tolerably 
good for travel. 

In the southern states, on the other hand, the roads as a 
class are very bad. The aim appears to be to work them as 
little as possible, consistent with mere passability <A large 
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proportion, indeed one might almost say a majority, are almost 
impassable for wheeled vehicles. In very recent years a strong 
movement has arisen in behalf of better roads, and it is to be 
hoped that this movement will result in a general and marked 
improvement of their quality. 


RAILWAYS 


The railway system of the United States, considering the 
stage of settlement, is the most complete of all the countries 
of the earth. It supplements to a great extent the system of 
wagon roads, and not only excuses but explains their poor 
average quality. In few parts of the country are extended 
highways required. Transportation by wagon road is every- 
where toward the railway, and, therefore, highways between 
points at a distance from one another are but little needed. In 
no respect, perhaps, have the Americans shown their good sense 
and foresight more forcibly than in the rapid extension of rail- 
way transportation. 

Extent.—At the end of the calendar year 1891 there were 
in the United States not less than 171,048 miles of railway, an 
average of one linear mile to 17.5 square miles of area, exclud- 
ing Alaska. This proportion of linear miles to area differs 
widely in different states; it is greatest in Massachusetts, where 
there is a mile of railway to each 3.73 square miles; and least 
in Nevada, where there is but one mile of railway to 121 square 
miles of area. This enormous railway system, which has cost 
nearly ten thousand millions of dollars, and which transports each 
year many billions of passengers and many billion tons of freight, 
has grown up entirely within a little over sixty years. The dia- 
gram on page 197 shows its trifling beginnings, and its rate of 
growth each year, from 1830 to the present time. 

The railway system of the United States is perhaps one 
of the finest examples to be found of the nice adaptation of 
means to ends, so characteristic of Americans. In the densely 
settled parts of the country, where railway traffic is heavy, the 
construction and equipment are of the best in all respects. The 
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Pennsylvania, the New York Central, and other roads of the 
northeastern states, are, in everything that contributes to the 
safety and comfort of travel, and in the capacity and facilities 
for transporting freight, unequaled upon the globe. 

But upon the frontier, where the present demands of traffic 
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are slight, railways are built and equipped in the cheapest man- 
ner possible. A poor railroad is, however, vastly better than 
none, and under such traffic conditions it would be folly to build 
an expensive one. ‘Thus the traveler finds the quality of the 
roadbed, equipment, and train service, closely associated with the 
density of population. 

The above diagram shows the railway mileage of the principal 
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countries of the globe, and that on page 199 the mileage of 
each country in proportion to population. 

The railway mileage of the United States is to-day much 
greater than that of the whole of Europe, and is rapidly gaining 
on that of the rest of the globe. Instead of showing any signs 
of being completed, it is extending more rapidly than ever. 
Almost as many miles have been built in the past ten years, as 
were in operation at the beginning of that decade. In a single 
year, 1887, nearly as many miles were built as the entire number 
of miles in operation throughout England and Wales. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 
The following statistics, taken from the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, show the volume of business and 


other interesting facts for the year ending June 30, 1890: 


RAILWAY CAPITAL, OPERATING EXPENSES, EARNINGS, ETC. 


Miles, of: rail wayiirrc:<eit.venreei ye ke ks clears oer tere eet 163,597 
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OL(GONStMUCtION <a seen ete see ey een ere eat ome $9,871,378, 389 
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Dividends declared. taacn cc een nee ete 89,688, 204 
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The cost of construction as here given is almost equally 
divided between capital stock and funded debt. Dividends, as 
will be noted, amount to only about two per cent. on the capital 
stock, showing that railways per se are not, as a whole, profit- 
able property. But, as will be shown hereafter, they are fre- 
quently built as means to ends rather than for direct profit. 

Traffic Statisties.—To what extent does the railway 
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system serve the public? What is the volume of its traffic? 
These queries are answered by the following figures : 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1890 


Number of passengers carried ............-0:008- 492,430,865 
Number of passengers carried one mile........... 11,847, 785,617 
Average journey per passenger (miles) ........... 24.06 
Number of tons of freight carried.............-.. 36,541,617 
Number of tons of freight carried one mile:...... 76,207,047 298 
Average carry of each ton of freight (miles) ...... 119.72 


From the above figures concerning the passenger movement 
on railways, an idea may be obtained of the extreme mobility 
of the population. It appears, supposing each person in the 
United States to have traveled an equal amount during the year, 
that the distance traveled by each was one hundred and ninety 
miles. The extent of the freight movement, the internal com- 
merce by rail, may be summarized by the statement that for 
each inhabitant over ten tons of freight are moved annually to 
a distance of about one hundred and twenty miles. 

Of the total earnings of all the railways, 29.41 per cent. are 
derived from passenger travel and 68.23 per cent. from freight 
traffic. 

Organization.—This great system is held under 1,797 
different corporate bodies, but it is operated almost entirely by 
but 747 of them, the property of the remainder being either 
leased or operated under other forms of contract. 

Consolidation.—The tendency of railway property is 
toward consolidation. Although built originally as short lines 
with numerous owners, connecting lines have been merged, 
until now the greater part of this enormous system is in few 
hands. Indeed, consolidation has gone so far that forty com- 
panies are to-day operating no less than 77,872 miles of railway, 
or 47.51 per cent. of the whole. Again, seventy-five companies 
operate 102,305 miles, or 65.41 per cent. of the entire mileage of 
the country; that is, one-tenth of the operating companies of 
the United States control nearly two-thirds of the entire system. 
If we consider the extent of traffic, the proportion is still 
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greater, for the gross revenue of these seventy-five companies _ 
is no less than 80.51 per cent. of the entire gross revenue of the 
system. These roads do 83.56 of all therailway passenger traffic, 
and carry 85.38 per cent. of all the freight. 

The process of consolidation is going on as rapidly as ever, 
and it is hard to say whether it will stop short of the formation 
of one vast system for the United States. It is easy to decry 
the tendency and to describe the dangers attendant upon the 
formation of such enormous corporations. To the traveling 
public, however, and the traveling public constitute the people, 
it is unnecessary to point out the great advantages incident to 
consolidation—the increased rapidity, safety, and comfort of 
traveling, and the reduction in rates. 

It is said that consolidation between railways serves to elimi- 
nate competition. This may be true as regards the competition 
of other railways, but the people supply an element of com- 
petition which is not generally considered. Railway travel is 
measurably a luxury, and with high rates people refrain from in- 
dulging in it unnecessarily, and traffic is thereby reduced. The 
prices of many commodities cannot bear high freight rates, and 
when they exceed a certain amount, a reduction in freight 
traffic is seriously felt. In these ways the public acts as a com- 
petitor of the railroads, to a large extent unconsciously as far as 
the public is concerned, but the railway manager feels it to the 
utmost and bows before it. 

Cost of Transportation.—By means of this consolidation 
which we are so fond of decrying, the cost of transporting 
freight and passengers by rail has been reduced to an amount 
that seems almost trifling. During the year under considera- 
tion, that ending June 380, 1890, the average cost to the railway 
of transporting a passenger one mile was but 1.917 cents, while 
the revenue to the road of such transportation was 2.167 cents. 
As to freight, the average expense to the railway attendant upon 
moving a ton of freight one mile was .604 of a cent, and the 
receipts of the road for such service were .941 of a cent. In 
other words, to move a ton of freight from Chicago to New 
York, the distance being about a thousand miies, cost in the 
neighborhood of $6 ; to carry a barrel of flour the same distance, 
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cost 60 cents. On this basis the entire yearly food supply for a 
family of five persons can be transported-a thousand miles for 
the sum of $9. 

Rolling Stock.—For the same year, ending June 30, 1890, 
there were in service 29,928 locomotives, 25,511 passenger cars, 
and 913,580 freight cars. These, with special cars of various 
kinds, made a total service of 1,164,188 cars. These figures 
may be compared with the length of railway lines, as follows: 
The number of locomotives to each bundred miles of line was 
19; of passenger cars, 17; of freight cars, 548; and of total 
ears, 774. As to the service afforded by this equipment, the 
number of passengers carried per locomotive was 58,785; and 
the passenger mileage carried per locomotive, 1,413,142. Simi- 
larly, the number of tons of freight was 49,433, and the freight 
mileage per locomotive, 4,721,627. 

The addition of the train brake is probably the most impor- 
tant among the modern improvements in connection with rail- 
way travel. Practically all passenger trains are now equipped 
with it, mainly with the Westinghouse air brake, and more 
than one-half of the freight engines are thus equipped. Auto- 
matic couplers have been adopted almost universally upon pas- 
senger cars; but as yet very few freight cars are equipped with 
them, and to this more than any other cause is to be attributed 
the large number of accidents among train employés. 

Accidents.——Statistics for 1890 show that of a total of 
749,300 employés of our railway system, 2,451 were killed and 
22,396 injured during that year. It is unnecessary to add that 
these accidents occurred largely in the coupling and uncoupling 
of cars and in braking freight trains. The number of passen- 
gers killed during the same year was but 286, and but 2,425 
were injured, a rate of mortality so trifling that one is tempted 
to join with Mark Twain in advocating railway travel as con- 
ducive to long life. 

Objects of Construction.—There is one very suggestive 
item in the foregoing statistics ; namely, the proportion that the 
dividends bear to the stock. This, as already stated, is about 
two per cent., showing that railway property on the whole, and 
in itself, is by no means profitable. 
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While many, perhaps most, railways have been built for the 
profits to be derived from their operation, a large proportion 
were constructed mainly as a means to an end, that end being 
the creation of an increase in values along the line of the road. 
It is partly with this object in view that railways have been 
extended so rapidly into unsettled regions, especially at the far 
west, and have thus paved the way to settlement. It goes with- 
out saying that most of these enterprises have not only lined 
the pockets of their projectors, but have increased the general 
wealth and well-being in thus developing the sections through 
which they run. 

Many railways, however, are built for other purposes. Hvery 
system has its “territory,” in which it seeks to maintain a sort 
of sovereignty. In self-defense against the encroachments of a 
rival, it is often forced to build and operate branches which 
it knows will not pay of themselves, at least for many 
years. 

Again, many railways are built far into unsettled regions 
for the purpose of controlling the traffic which it is foreseen will 
be supplied when, through their agency, the country shall have 
become settled. 


ENGINEERING WORK 


Not only our railways, but the bridges, canals, dams, and all 
other like constructions, are characterized by a close adaptation 
of means to ends, of construction to special requirements and 
conditions. 

Yet nothing is more common than to hear our engineering 
work decried by HKuropeans and by Kuropeanized Americans, on 
the score of lack of thoroughness in construction. Such eriti- 
cisms do not take into account the peculiar conditions of our 
environment. They are rather the outgrowth of ignorance than 
of superior knowledge. Of all the peoples under the sun, the 
Americans have the keenest appreciation of the importance of 
adapting their structures to the necessities of the situation. 
Thus they build a Brooklyn and a St. Louis bridge to last for 
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all time; and in the same breath, as it were, they build a wooden 
trestle over the Platte, in Wyoming, to last only until the traffic 
will warrant a more durable structure. 

An American engineer knows what he is about when he 
builds the cheapest possible railway across the sparsely settled 
plains. The same engineer would build an entirely different 
sort of road in New York, and in building it would be guided 
by the same principles which obtained in the Dakotas; that is, 
of fitting means to ends. 

As in railway and bridge construction, so it is in mining and 
irrigation works. No greater injury bas been done to our min- 
ing interests than by the introduction of German engineers, with 
their peculiar ideas of thoroughly exploiting mines and erecting 
expensive reduction works, before taking out ore. Hundreds of 
valuable properties have been wrecked by such mismanagement, 
wrongly characterized as conservatism. 

The same is true as to irrigation. Many an enterprise has 
been ruined by an engineering plan too elaborate and thorough 
for the prevailing financial conditions. The American engineer 
commonly understands and considers them, while the English or 
German engineer is too apt to look only at the engineering 
aspects of the case, and to shut his eyes to its financial 
side. 

A generation ago the foreign-bred engineer was highly re- 
garded, and much dependence was placed on him. To-day the 
American-bred engineers, the graduates of Boston, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Troy, Lehigh, and a score of other schools, have come to 
the front, and Americans realize that only through American 
training can be obtained a just appreciation of American needs 
in engineering matters. 

We have built cheap railways on the frontier because we need 
railways there, and because thoroughly built ones would not pay 
interest on the investment. We have built cheap bridges for 
the same reason, and so on. This has not resulted from any 
inherent disposition to do cheap work, but because of our delib- 
erate, thoughtful conclusion that it was the best thing to do 
under the prevailing conditions. That we can do the other 
thing is shown by numberless examples which throw in the 
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shade any engineering works of foreign countries, not only - 
for boldness of conception, but also for thoroughness of con- 
struction. 

Among these are the great suspension bridges over the Hast 
River at New York, and over the Niagara at the Falls; the great 
steel arches which span the Mississippi at St. Louis, the score 
or more of steel and iron trusses which bridge the Father of 
Waters, and the jetties which have made a seaport of New 
Orleans. These illustrate one class of our engineering triumphs, 
and our railway system illustrates another. 

We have built railways everywhere. A generation ago, 
when wishing to pay a tribute of praise to our railway 
engineers, we were accustomed to say that they could build 
a railway wherever a wagon-road could go. But the railway 
soon outgrew that saying. It outgrew the possibilities of a 
pack-road, and now there are few paths accessible to a moun- 
tain sheep which cannot be followed by a locomotive. If a 
mountain side, it scales it by loops, by switch-backs, or by a 
cog-rail; if it be a close canon, the road is hung from the 
canon walls; if every other device fails, with true American 
directness the engineer drives a tunnel through the obstacle 
and finds a route on the other side. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 


The merchant fleet of the United States is of enormous dimen- 
sions, far beyond popular belief. Much has been written about 
the decadence of American shipping, and, so far as foreign trade 
is concerned, the amount has, indeed, diminished greatly. But 
this diminution in shipping engaged in foreign trade, has been 
far more than counterbalanced by the increase of that engaged 
in domestic traffic. The number of vessels engaged in both for- 
eign and domestic trade, in the year 1890, was 25,540, and their 
tonnage was 7,633,676. Compare this with the merchant fleet 
of the United Kingdom, the queen of the seas. She had in the 
same year a tonnage of 7,915,886, which is only a trifle larger 
than that of our own fleet, 
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The shipping of the United States may be classified as fol- 
lows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE AMERICAN FLEET 


CLASSES TONS 
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These vessels may be classified again as follows: 


CLASSES TONS 
SLOd Maen se! Suett mete ter. sears nce a Sere oS ce ware Se 1,820,386 
SOs VCSCOI Semmenetrcecetnion oie Aleve. suletal as sie: Ouosercicbeyo'e eieys 1,795,448 
RE OCCUR VESSOLS raise lege che oeeerades wien weveioscney acer eas le ecvl ot 4,017,847 


The fleet has a total value exceeding $215,000,000, and em- 
ploys 106,486 men. 

Vessels Engaged in Foreign Trade.—The tonnage of 
vessels engaged in foreign trade increased quite steadily up to the 
beginning of the late civil war, when it reached a total, in 1861, 
of 2,496,894 tons. The risks attendant upon this class of prop- 
erty during the war produced a rapid diminution, which has 
continued with scarcely a break until the present time. In 1890 
the tonnage was almost precisely the same as in 1846, fifteen 
years before the beginning of the war. 

But this is not the whole story. In 1820 the United States 
surpassed all other countries in foreign trade. Its ships were 
more frequently seen in foreign ports than those of any other 
nation. At that time commenced the decadence of its merchant 
marine- relatively to that of other countries, and the civil war 
was but an episode that hastened the change. To understand 
the cause of this decadence it is necessary to go behind the facts 
as they appear on the surface. The reul cause was not the civil 
war, although that doubtless aided it to some extent. Neither 
was it the tariff nor the onerous navigation laws, although they 
have had their influence in hastening what was inevitable under 
the prevailing conditions, Nor was it due to a change from sails 
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to steam as a motive power, for the Americans are as competent . 
to build steamers, and iron steamers at that, as are the people of 
any other nation. 

The fact is simply that American capital finds better invest- 
ments at home in the development of home industries, than in 
competing with the older countries upon the sea. ‘The situation 
may be summed up as follows: So Jong as capital can earn ten 
per cent. upon the land, it is folly to expect it to invest in ships 
which can earn but five per cent. The question may be asked 
why it was that up to 1820 there was a rapid development of 
the maritime interests of the nation. To this comes the ready 
answer that, up to that time, the nation had been extremely slow 
in developing its internal resources. We had not realized in 
any degree the capabilities of the domain to which we had fallen 
heir. 

In 1890 the total tonnage of vessels cleared from American 
for foreign ports, was 18,148,862. Of this but 4,066,757 tons 
were American; the remainder, 14,082,105, being represented by 
vessels sailing under foreign flags. Of the latter, vessels repre- 
senting 5,687,058 tons sailed under the flag of the United King- 
dom. 

Coast and Internal Traffic.—The tonnage engaged in 
coast-wise traffic has increased steadily since our earliest history. 
That upon the Great Lakes, commencing at a comparatively 
recent date, has increased with the greatest rapidity, and amounts 
to very nearly as much as the entire foreign traffic of the 
country. 

The river traffic, which has always heretofore been underesti- 
mated, is of enormous dimensions, the tonnage engaged in such 
trafic being greater than that upon the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts. It is of a peculiar character; the freight is car- 
ried mainly in barges towed by steamers, the outfit resembling 
in its essential features a freight train drawn by a locomotive. 
These barges are of considerable capacity, and average nearly 
five hundred tons each. 

The amount of freight moved by water in 1890, exclusive of 
that moved on canals, was 172,110,423 tons, classified as fol- 
lows : be 
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FREIGHT MOVED BY WATER IN 1890 
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This total is not great as compared with the railway tratfic of 
the country, by which 636,541,617 tons were carried in the same 
year, the average distance carried by the two means of transporta- 
tion being, perhaps, not greatly different. 


COMMERCE 


The commerce of the United States is of enormous magni- 
tude; but by far the greater part of it is internal, consisting in 
an interchange of products between different sections. The 
country is broad. It extends from the northern temperate zone 
nearly to the tropics, and there is a corresponding difference in 
its products; the wheat, oats, and ice of the north being ex- 
changed for the cotton, sugar, and tropic fruits of the south. 
Kast, west, north, and south, the railways, rivers, and canals are 
busied with the interchange of commodities. 

The extent of this interchange may be understood from the 
statement made above, that no fewer than 76,207,047,298 tons of 
merchandise were transported one mile in the year 1890 by the 
railways alone. The average journey of each ton of freight was 
about 120 miles, and the number of tons carried that distance 
was 636,541,617. By vessels on rivers, and by coast-wise traffic, 
172,110,423 tons were carried; and while the average distance 
transported is not known, in all probability it was not materially 
different from that of transmission by rail. Assuming them to 
be equal, it appears that the internal commerce of the United 
States in 1890, excepting that by canal, reached a total of over 
800,000,000 of tons transported an average distance of 120 miles. 
This is truly a commerce of colossal proportions. 

14 
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Foreign Commerce.—How does this compare in magni- 
tude with our external commerce; 7.¢., that with foreign coun- 
tries? Here we find it difficult to bring things to common 
terms. Our foreign commerce is given by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in money value, not in terms of weight. But the statistics 
of entry, and clearance from American for foreign ports, show 
that in the year 1892, vessels aggregating about 16,000,000 tons 
entered with cargoes, and that 19,000,000 tons cleared, a total of 
about 85,000,000 tons, which figures may fairly be assumed to 
represent approximately the volume of our foreign trade. It 
will be seen at once that our foreign trade is in volume but 
a bagatelle compared with the domestic trade, being in the pro- 
portion of 35 to 800, or about 1 to 24. 

The volume does not, however, represent the value, since our 
exports to foreign countries have, on the average, a much higher 
value per ton than the commodities which we transport from 
one part of this country to another. These exports have a value 
of about one billion dollars annually. The annual product from 
our industries foots up at least ten billions in value, and of this 
we export only about one-tenth. 

Therefore, whether we consider the volume or the value of 
our foreign trade, it is a matter of secondary importance as com- 
pared with our domestic trade. 

This result may be attributed to two causes, but mainly to 
the second of them: first, our high tariff, which, by raising the 
scale of prices in this country, tends to make it unprofitable to 
sell abroad, where the prices are lower ; second, the fact that with 
our great extent of country, our great variety of products, and 
the large population to be supplied, we have a home market 
sufficiently large and varied in its demands and its supplies, to 
render us almost independent of the rest of the world. There 
are few commodities, either of necessity or luxury, which we 
do not produce within our borders. A few products of the 
tropics we find it necessary to obtain from more southern lati- 
tudes. A few manufactured articles we still import from Eu- 
rope. The latter we will soon supply in the requisite quantity 
and of the requisite quality. It will be of interest to note these 
articles of import from abroad, and to compare with them those 
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\ given in exchange. The principal imports for the year 1891, in 
the order of importance, are as follows: 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTS IN 1891, CLASSIFIED 


ARTICLES VALUE 
SUP AT UO LUSSES ACU setae rapecicts el cis ain feveis janet aint aie $108, 458, 621 
(CONCEP res camer eens onesin sion rarer ic wren ie sores 96,123,777 
Iron-and! steel manufactures... ......5 200. ee5. coe 58,544,372 
(Cn oma Gail Siete ta cronies ote week steusiMicie! vivisis) wie feisie clei s.seres) as 47,317,081 
Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures. .............. 45,310,799 
WiOOleMMAT TAC IILOS'. cracesis.es's Ga eraiee 6 wise. 6 alereaty viv 41,060,080 
SLRS COONS UE. tare tavecinealicrn sen cterominn ston <a stccn ates 37,880, 143 
IT CLGS pI MOG oie ciayoteie are. e0 soe 0) 6 ot there csie sis eile to gai Hare Neca 37,759,608 
COLLOMS OOU Senn eitenalowreie = clenieis Gs arte = trate 29, 712,624 
rcambceer CHOTA Ges cua leathers cere eeuaestlere- chs ish oce wie sels eves 25,983, 136 
WeOoOdeanG MAIUIRCULCS...icears'. co tere soins iefeieereiw 2 19,888, 186 
Avil erat UW SUING < COCO MUS art atarelers cietels oie wes ers ease ns ters ole 19,076,081 
AVA) sete ces ote emt at ee AIR iy arcy a ays Sis siteriaaveac # dailelovay etONaes 18,231,372 
India-rubber and gutta-percha, crude.............. 18,020,804. 
POWSECO. ANG MAaMUlACHILECS 2 o/s.dc.c16 oles otttivGcus.c os case cee 16,768,141 
Jewelry and precious stones.... ........... SN 14,635,494 
Heather andomanulaehures: cw os. cece ectereaye o's 12,683,303 
Vlog Seema ters a cunanct te ott cic eieraw sa a seendct Berea eier 10,007,060 


The leading exports given in exchange the same year, are as 
follows : j 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS IN 1891, CLASSIFIED 


ARTICLES VALUE 
(GOELOW Pee ecto fete ctereirte SAS A here se ha ais cia. byes enerare $290, 712,898 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products.... 139,017,471 
Weare MCA PALOULS 0,4 rcieiete six, ohareieve 2 Se el oie/e-euel fears 106, 125,888 
Whitacre ul Sete cscerainynrttciata cig enstalsbare ein sisi e.e ew erereue ale 52,026, 734 
(GER ANIES, 6c Me enna tc SORE SOI ECAH RRR RRO Pate 80,445,249 
Tron and steel, and their manufactures............. 28,909,614 
MMOOU AUC TUS TURIN LACUULES wees ctverie cle ice ove eave sre 26,270,040 
MopacconandemanUtaetures: Ol: 71 0.t0.<0 s/he cco sists cle 25, 220,472 
IW Endy attr nb 6. Claic cine CIS DEO UNG COC ERC ee DORIC oe 17,652,687 
OOpLOMEMATIULA CEU ESrtecipeicren ale epee. citsre-e.0° 06° aWe 6s . 18,604,857 
eather ANd IMANUMIAChULes: OL-0.trsnkeuc: ole + xious os vioca.0,s 15,278,847 
Copper, and manufactures of, including ore........ 11,875,490 


These articles of import and export are illustrated in the dia- 
erams on page 212. 

Thus, with the exception of a few agricultural products which 
our climate does not permit us to produce, our imports consist 
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of manufactured articles. Our exports, on the contrary, consist 
almost entirely of agricultural products. Our farms produce 
more than we require. Our factories are not yet equal to the 
supply of the home market, and this in the face of the fact that 
we are the leading manufacturing nation of the globe, as well as 
the first in agriculture. 


MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 


900 


f00:2=— 
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The total value of our foreign trade in 1892 was $1,842,000,- 
000; of this $827,000,000 consisted of imports, and $1,015,- 
000,000 of exports. The balance of trade was in our favor, and 
has been so, with scarcely an exception, for twenty years. The 
above diagram shows the value of our imports and exports 
for the past half century. Our principal foreign trade is with 
Great Britain, with which country it amounted in 1892 to 
over $650,000,000; $494,0900,000 being exports to, and but 
$156,000,000 imports from, that country. We send her mainly 
raw cotton, meat, and breadstuffs, and receive from her a great 
variety of manufactured articles. 

Next in rank are Germany and France, with which coun- 
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tries we traded to the extent of $187,000,000 and $167,000,000, 
respectively. In the case of both these countries the balance 
of trade was against us, and the articles of exchange were quite 
similar to those in the case of Great Britain. ‘To Brazil we sent 
but $14,000,000 worth of goods, and received from her not less 
than $119,000,000 worth, most of it being coffee. With Canada 
we had a limited exchange of commodities amounting to 
$78,000,000, exports and imports being almost equal in amount. 
To Cuba we sent but $18,000,000, while we received from that 
island $78,000,000, mainly sugar, molasses, and tobacco. 

Of the entire products of our farms, mines, and factories, it is 
estimated that less than nine per cent. are exported. Of the agri- 
cultural products alone, this country spares for the sustenance of 
foreign lands fully one-fourth. Of the product of its mines, it 
sends abroad about one-fifth; while of its manufactured prod- 
ucts, not over three per cent. go to foreign consumers. 

About two-thirds of our cotton crop are annually exported, 
mainly to Great Britain. Of our wheat crop, about one-fifth 
goes abroad, and of corn only one-twentieth, the remainder find- 
ing consumers at home. 

Shipbuilding.—The building of vessels, though by no 
means a prominent industry, is not a lost art among our people. 
In 1892 1,395 vessels, with a total tonnage of very nearly 200,- 
000 tons, were built upon our shores. ‘These were as follows: 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS BUILT IN 1892 


Number Tonnage 
Salling Vessel sizceis. Nec ose ota eater 846 83,217 
Steam vessels:-a)..o es ee Cre eee 438 92,581 
Canal ORS. uve en 2 ace coe Ore teen eee 37 4,580 
Bar ZOSig sels cei: bets) Selec en a eee 74 19,305 
1,895 199,633 

ee 


It should be added that the tonnage constructed in 1892 was 
greater than for many years previous, which suggests a possible 
revival of this industry. 
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TELEGRAPH LINES 


The telegraph lines are almost entirely in the hands of one 
corporation, the Western Union Telegraph Company, which has 
absorbed all competing companies, and holds almost as complete 
a monopoly of the telegraph business as does the general govern- 
ment that of the business of carrying the mails. In 1892 there 
were 189,576 miles of telegraph line in the United States, on which 
were strung 739,105 miles of wire. The railroad is everywhere 
accompanied by the telegraph, and the latter extends but little 
beyond the former. The number of offices maintained in 1890 
was 20,700, and the number of messages sent during the year 
was in excess of 62,400,000, being nearly one message for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. The average charge per 
message was 31.6 cents. In this asin the postal service, the prof- 
its from the lines between the great cities are enormous; on the 
other hand, many thousands of miles of line and thousands of 
offices are maintained at a loss to the company. The receipts 
from the telegraph service, in 1890, reached an aggregate of 
$23,700,000, the expenses were $16,800,000, and the profits 
$7,400,000. 


TELEPHONES 


Among the agencies of transportation the telephone must be 
classed with the telegraph. Although of recent introduction, 
its use has spread and increased with wonderful rapidity. The 
entire service is practically in the hands of one concern, the 
American Bell Telephone Company, the other companies being 
of trifling importance. In 1892 the capital invested in the tele- 
phone interests, including both the parent company and its sub- 
sidiary companies, was $80,000,000, the great bulk of it proba- 
bly representing franchises. The gross earnings of the parent 
company alone were $5,127,000, and its net dividends were 
$1,320,000 The number of instruments in use was 512,417; the 
number of miles of wire, 266,456 ; and the number of subscribers 
served, 216,017. 
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STREET RAILWAYS 


The street railway is an American invention. _ Long before it 
occurred to the people of any other nation that the means of 
locomotion afforded by nature were deficient in the element of 
speed, we set about the work of supplying the deficiency. 
More than a generation ago the streets of our larger cities were 
intersected by lines of railway over which cars were drawn by 
horses or mules; and in 1891 we had, in all, 9,662 miles of street 
railway. 

It is only within recent years that substitutes have been found 
for horse-power. The cable system was the first to materialize, 
and it has been applied widely and with economy on routes pos- 
sessing a heavy traffic. Still more recently methods have been 
devised for using electricity; the one most highly developed, 
and at present the most economical, both as regards the trans- 
mission of power and economy of construction, is that known as 
the overhead trolley system. The underground trolley, which 
involves heavy expense in construction, is coming into use, and 
is likely to become the most practical system for crooked routes 
in the closely built parts of cities where trolley wires cannot 
safely be strung overhead. The storage battery system is still 
in the experimental stage, and no economical method of apply- 
ing it to transportation has yet been devised. 

The use of power for driving street cars means an increase of 
speed and a corresponding reduction in distance, if it be meas- 
ured in terms of time. 

The construction of electric roads, operated by the overhead 
trolley system, is going on with enormous rapidity. They are 
built and operated so cheaply that routes are made to pay even 
in the small towns. Moreover, it has been found commercially 
possible to operate roads between small places, and there is now 
a rapidly growing system of electric roads subsidiary to and con- 
nected with the steam railway systems of the country. In 1892 
there were 385 electric roads in operation throughout the United 
States, having a capital of $155,000,000, and operating 3,980 
miles of road. 
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These roads are built not only for the direct profits from their 
operation, but also for the purpose of bringing into the market 
and enhancing the value of suburban subdivisions of land. In- 
deed, they are so used to an astonishing extent—a fact that sug- 
gests the probable effect which this means of rapid transit may 
produce upon our cities. As has been pointed out in earlier 
pages, it is the fate of all countries, and of all parts of this coun- 
try, to consist mainly of urban population. As our cities be- 
come larger they must either become more and more crowded, 
each person having fewer square feet in which to live and move 
and have his being, or they must spread outward. Heretofore, 
owing to the limitations of time, the tendency has been to accom- 
modate the increase of population by crowding. The extreme 
of this crowding is seen in the tenement-house district of New 
York, while even well-to-do classes of that city have been forced 
to live in flats, the buildings spreading upward instead of out- 
ward, 

The development of electric railways is changing all this and 
making it possible for the city to spread outward to many times 
its present area, without requiring the denizen of the suburb to 
devote more time to travel, morning and evening, than it for- 
merly took for him to journey downtown from his flat, behind a 
pair of jaded car horses. 

The city of the future will, thanks to electric roads, be spread 
out broadly over the land. Every dwelling will be a cottage 
with its plat of ground, and the tenement-house and the flat will 
gradually disappear with other relics of barbarism. 


MAIL SERVICE 


As in most civilized countries, the business of transporting 
and handling the mail matter is in the hands of the general gov- 
ernment, and its volume is enormous. It is conducted with little 
regard to cost, the primary object being to best serve’ the public 
needs. Thus mail routes are maintained not only in the thickly 
settled parts of the country, where every convenience is afforded ; 
but in the wildest and most remote sections, through the moun- 
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tains of the south, and the deserts and mountains of the far_ 
west, where the seryice must of necessity be maintained at a loss, 
it is nevertheless conducted promptly and efficiently. 

The receipts from the densely settled parts of the country, 
especially from the routes between the great cities, are greatly 
in excess of the expenditures, and go far toward meeting the 
deficit in the remote and sparsely settled regions. Still, it has 
been many years since the postal service paid its expenses. 
There is usually a deficit ranging from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000 
annually. In 1892, 67,119 post-offices were maintained, by far 
the greater number being petty offices. The extent of post- 
routes was 447,591 miles. The expenses in that year were 
$76,000,000, and the receipts $71,000,000, showing a deficit of 
$5,000,000. The amount of mail handled was not less than 
7,865,000,000 pieces; this was an average of 125 pieces for each 
man, woman, and child in the nation, a number far exceeding 
that in any other country, Great Britain not excepted. 


FINANCE AND WEALTH 


THE total amount of circulating media used in the United 
States in the year 1891, was $1,175,000,000. This does not 
take account of the gold, silver, and paper money held in the 
United States Treasury, which, if added, would increase the 
sum total to $2,014,000,000. Of the money in circulation, 
$524,000,000 were in coin, consisting of $407,000,000 in gold, 
$59,000,000 in silver, and $58,000,000 in fractional silver. The 
balance was paper money, classified as follows: 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN 1891 


Goldicertiticntes meteyastcac tat ateaic citer oe eee ness $120, 000,000 
Silver certificates ... hes Shits Melniaete piareieininee Sens eens 807,000,000 
WurrencyPCeLiMtICALeSine: or, sorted ui che-isie ae 46-6 s0ievens 22,000,000 
United States legal tender notes..............200- 40,000,000 
NaIONa RDATIRHOUCS cetteraeriee a oe stcie viele ea lelsve occ 162,000,000 


The composition of our circulating media is illustrated in the 
diagram, Plate 39, facing page 220. 

All attempts to force the silver dollar into actual circulation 
have failed, on account of its inconvenience as a circulating 
medium. Of 419,000,000 silver dollars coined, all except $60,- 
000,000 lie in the Treasury, being represented in the circulation 
by silver certificates, which are used in preference to the coin 
itself. To a certain extent this is also true of gold, of which 
$138,000,000 lie in the Treasury, part of it being represented in 
the circulation by gold certificates. Indeed, gold, and silver 
also except as fractional currency, are seldom seen in the eastern 
and northern sections of the country. At the south, silver 
dollars are much more common; and throughout the far west, 
especially upon the Pacific coast, gold coin is in extensive use, 
supplanting paper money to a great extent. 
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The total coinage of the United States in 1890, was as 


follows: 
COINAGE IN 1890, CLASSIFIED 


GOld Ts a5 05 sees So ee ee EET ene $20,500,000 
Silvers). Seccc ce eo Le eee 39,200,000 
Minor sil ver << s0 eee Ge era ae ce rae 1,400,000 

NG GL 2265 Sir 3 Ca eee ee Se ees #61, 100,000 


The coinage is executed mainly at the San Francisco mint, 
established in 1854, and that at Philadelphia (1793). There are 
two other mints, at New Orleans (1838) and Carson City, Ney. 
(1870). The so-called mint at Denver is used only as an assay 
office. 

The total amount of gold coinage minted from 1793 to 1892 
inclusive—just one hundred years—was $1,582,000,000, of silver 
coinage $657,000,000, and of minor coins $24,000,000, 


NATIONAL BANKS 


Most American citizens who have reached years of discretion 
can remember the old state banks and their circulating notes. 
They can recall how uncertain was the value of these notes, 
depending upon the ability of the bank to meet its obligations. 
They can remember the necessity for exchanging notes of one 
locality for those of another when traveling about the country, 
just as one is now obliged to exchange American for British 
money when crossing the ocean. 

All these uncertainties, inconveniences, and losses were re- 
heved by the institution of the national banking system in 1868. 
The circulation of the national banks is guaranteed by the 
general government, so that the individual character and stand- 
ing of the bank is of no moment whatever to the person holding 
its notes. To obtain this security and thereby enable it to issue 
notes, each national bank is required to deposit with the United 
States Treasury an amount ten per cent. in excess of its circula- 
tion, of United States bonds, with which, in ease of necessity, 
the government redeems its notes. 
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PLATE 39 


THE CIRCULATING MEDIA IN 1893 
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Upon the institution of the national banking system, the cir- 
culation of state banks disappeared at once, and the national 
system grew with unexampled rapidity. In 1891 the national 
banks numbered 3,677. They had a capital of $677,400,000, 
and resources amounting to $3,213,000,000. 


SAVINGS BANKS 


Savings banks are supported mainly by the poorer classes, 
those whose savings are limited in amount, and the measure of 
the success of such banks is a very good measure of the pros- 
perity of those classes. In the year 1891 there were throughout 
the United States 1,011 of this class of banks. Their depositors 
numbered no less than 4,533,217, and the total amount of deposits 
was $1,623,000,000, an average of $358 to each depositor. The 
total assets of these banks were $1,855,000,000. In recent years 
the savings banks have increased greatly in number and in the 
amount of their deposits, showing, as far as they may be taken 
to indicate it, an exceedingly prosperous condition of the work- 
ing classes. 

The building associations, which, in certain large cities, such 
as Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, have taken the place 
of savings banks, are in a correspondingly flourishing condition. 


WEALTH 


The wealth of a nation is a matter of estimate only. Certain 
of its elements are susceptible of being approximated more 
closely than others ; but few of them can be given with greater 
certainty or accuracy than is expressed in the word ‘ estimate.” 

Methods of Estimating.— An illustration of the method 
used for determining the wealth of a nation, is given in the 
estimates of the wealth of the United States made in connection 
with the tenth census, in 1880; a description of it will enable the 
reader to form his own measure of the amount of dependence 
to be placed upon results of this character. 
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In the first place, the value of tangible objects only was in- . 
cluded in the estimate, and only intrinsic values were admitted. 
No account whatever was taken of notes, bonds, and other 
promises to pay, whether public or private; since, whatever may 
be their value to the holder, they diminish the property of the 
maker in exactly the same degree, and therefore do not affect 
the wealth of the country as a whole. 

First in importance among these tangible objects, is land and 
its improvements. The assessed value of this item was obtained 
from county and state authorities. Asis well known, the assessed 
valuation is almost universally less than the true value, and that 
in varying proportions. In some cases the assessment is as low 
as twenty-five per cent. of the true value, while in others it 
approximates closely thereto. In order to obtain this relation 
of assessed to true value of real estate. an extensive correspond- 
ence was had with assessors, real estate dealers, officers of banks 
and building associations, and other classes of persons who have 
to do with buying and selling real estate and loaning money 
upon it. The information received from these sources was 
digested, state by state; and the net result, in the form of a 
proportion between assessed and true values, was applied to the 
assessed valuation of the state, thus approximating the true 
valuation. 

The value of our railway system was assumed to be equal to 
the cost of construction and equipment, as reported by the rail- 
way companies, and similarly with the property of telegraph 
and telephone companies, and with shipping and canals. The 
value of live stock, farming tools, and farm machinery was 
accepted as returned upon the farm schedules of the census, as 
was also the value of mines. 

A certain proportion of the annual product of agriculture, 
manufactures, and mines was assumed to be in the hands of 
dealers and shippers, and this was accepted as returned by the 
enumerators. The amount of specie was accepted as returned 
by the Treasury Department. The value of household furniture, 
clothing, and other personal belongings, which taken collectively 
is a large item, can be a matter of estimate only ; it was esti- 
mated in different ways, and the results agreed sufficiently well 
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to serve as some sort of verification of one another. The value 
of real estate exempt from taxation, was given in the reports 
of many of the state auditors, and its total amount in the 
country was estimated on the basis of that in the states where it 
was thus made known. 

In this way the estimate published in the census report of 
1880 was obtained. It showed that the wealth of the country 
at that time was approximately $43,642,000,000, or an average 
of $870 to each inhabitant. 

Wealth in 1890.—Just now it is impossible to make a 
similar independent estimate of the wealth of the country in 
1890, inasmuch as little of the necessary data is yet available. 
But assuming that the ratio of the total wealth to the assessed 
valuation of property, real and personal, remains the same as in 
1880, the wealth of the country in 1890 was in the neighborhood 
of $62,600,000,000, or very nearly $1,000 per capita. In 1880 
the United States was the wealthiest of all nations, and unques- 
tionably the decade just passed has widened the gap between it 
and its closest competitor, Great Britain. 

In earlier censuses different and inferior methods have been 
employed for making these estimates, and the results have been 
correspondingly less trustworthy. The usual custom has been 
to obtain the assessed valuation of all property, real and 
personal, and with it estimates of the relation between this 
assessed valuation and the true value, by applying which, figures 
for the latter were obtained. In most cases this has probably 
resulted in an underestimate of wealth, from two causes: One is 
the fact that a vast and increasing amount of personal property is 
never reported to the assessor. As a rule, the personal element 
of property is approximately equal in value to the real estate. 
In 1860, however, the assessed valuation of real estate was returned ' 
as about $7,000,000,000, and of personal property only $5,100,- 
000,000, showing a probable shortage in the personal element, of 
between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. In 1870 the assessed 
value of real estate was returned as $9,900,000,000, while that 
of personal property had apparently diminished to $4,300,000,- 
000. The corresponding figures in 1880 were $18,000,000,000 
and $8,900,000,000, respectively. Thus in twenty years the 
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assessed value of personal property had fallen from $5,100,000,- 
000 to $8,900,000,000, an apparent diminution of $1,200,000,000, 
and this in the face of an extraordinary increase in values 
everywhere. Moreover, while the value of personal property is 
nearly, if not quite, equal to that of real estate, in 1880 it was 
apparently worth much less than one-third. The explanation 
lies simply in the fact that a greater proportion of the personal 
element had, on one pretext or another, escaped the assessor. 

This formed one source of error in the method used prior to 
1880 in determining the true valuation. The other lay in the 
omission of a greater or less proportion of the property legally 
exempt from taxation. In 1880 this was estimated at $2,000,- 
000,000, or about one-twenty-second part of the entire wealth of 
the nation, figures that serve to measure the possible extent of 
this class of omissions. In 1870, however, strenuous efforts were 
made to secure the data concerning this element, and it is prob- 
able that they were fairly successful. 

In 1890 the wealth of the country was distributed very 
unevenly. The northern and western states were far wealthier 
in proportion to population than those of the south, since 
wealth is massed in the great manufacturing states and within 
their great cities. 

Historical Résumé. — The following table shows the 
total and per capita wealth of the United States at the date of 
each census since 1850. This is illustrated also in the diagram 
on page 225. 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA WEALTH, BY DECADES 
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The next table presents the rate of increase of wealth from 
census to census: 
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RATE OF INCREASE OF WEALTH, BY DECADES 
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TOTAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


WEALTH PER CAPITA 


In 1850 manufactures, trade, and commerce in this country 
were in an undeveloped stage. Most of the inhabitants were 
engaged in farming, and wealth was more uniformly distributed 
than at present. The people were more widely scattered, lines of 
communication were few and poor, and each family was much 
more independent of the rest of the community than at present. 
The farmer produced the food, and, to a large extent, the cloth- 
ing and other necessaries for his family. ‘T'here was much less 
interchange of commodities. 

During the ten years between 1850 and 1860 there was an 
increase of wealth per capita over and above the increase of pop- 
ulation, amounting to sixty-seven per cent. With the develop- 
ment of manufactures and trade, which was going on apace in 

15 
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the northern states, there was also a great increase in valuations, 
which accounted for a large part of this increased wealth of the 
country. 

The decade between 1860 and 1870 witnessed several great 
changes. The first of these in importance was the civil war, 
and its effects upon wealth were confined mainly to the south. 
In that section of the country values were greatly depreciated. 
Vast quantities of property were destroyed, and the labor of 
practically the whole adult male element was taken away from 
production for a period of about four years. Moreover, the abo- 
lition of slavery destroyed, nominally at least, a vast body of 
wealth, which had a value, at the lowest estimate, of a billion 
and a quarter of dollars. The net result of all this was that the 
southern states, which had formerly held a high rank in respect 
of wealth in proportion to population, fell to the bottom of the 
scale. 

The north, on the other hand, gained greatly in wealth, both 
during and after the war. Although between one and two mil- 
lions of men were withdrawn from productive pursuits through- 
out the period of the war, still its prosecution stimulated and 
enlarged production in such a degree as to more than compen- 
sate for this loss. Moreover, the extension of all kinds of busi- 
ness during the war period wonderfully imereased the value of 
real property. Indeed, the assessed valuation of the northern 
and western states was advanced during these ten years 56 per 
cent., while that of the former wealthy states of the south dimin- 
ished 34 per cent. The true wealth of the northern and western 
states increased 159 per cent., while that of the south decreased 
over 18 per cent. In South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas, the wealth of 1870 was less than half that of 
1860, The net result to the nation, however, was a large increase 
of wealth in proportion to population, being at the rate of 52 per 
cent. per capita. 

Between 1870 and 1880 there was great business depression 
and a shrinkage in values, extending quite generally throughout 
the country. This was caused probably by excessive produc- 
tion, which was stimulated by the war and continued after its 
close with increasing momentum, through the addition to the 
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industrial army of the Republic of the vast military force released 
from service. For several years the country had been producing 
more than it needed to consume; deterred to a great extent from 
offering its wares in foreign markets by the high prices induced 
at home by its protective tariff, the natural result of an over- 
stocked market followed. Prices fell, values shrank, and there 
were widespread commercial failures. Toward the close of the 
decade business revived and values rose again. Were it possible 
to make an estimate of our wealth in 1875, the result would 
doubtless show that the country was poorer than it had been 
five years before. In 1880, however, it had much more than 
recovered the lost ground; the wealth per capita had increased 
from $780 to $870, a gain of $90 per capita, or at the rate of 114 
per cent. 

Between 1880 and 1890 there is little to record except an 
almost unbroken course of prosperity. There have been slight 
oscillations, but none of a general or serious character. We find 
that in 1890 the per capita wealth had increased from $870 to 
about $1,000, or at the rate of 15 per cent. 

Thus close the four decades in the history of the wealth of 
the country. In these forty years our population has increased 
from 23,000,000 to 63,000,000, a gain of 171 per cent. Our 
wealth has increased from $7,136,000,000 to $62,600,000,000, be- 
ing now nearly nine times as great as in 1850. It has increased 
from an average of $308 to $1,000 per capita, and the United 
States, from being one of the poorest of civilized nations, has 
become by far the richest of them all. 

Assessed Valuation in 1890.—The map on Plate 40, 
facing page 228, shows the distribution of the assessed valuation 
of the country in 1890, among the states. While it measurably 
fails in presenting the relative true wealth of the several states, 
owing to the variable relation between the assessed and the true 
valuation, it serves to bring out the main features of the geo- 
eraphical distribution of wealth. The great preponderance of 
the northern states in wealth, and the comparative poverty of 
the south, are forcibly depicted. 

Sources of Wealth.—Whence comes this vast increase 
of wealth, which, decade by decade, has been added to our 
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capital? It is only in small part the product of our farms, 
factories, and mines. Nearly all of this product is consumed in 
the support of our people. We eat it or wear it. The part 
which we send to other countries is balanced by what we receive 
from them, and that also is consumed. As a matter of fact, the 
vast majority of the additions to our national capital consist in 
improvements upon land, in buildings, machinery, and railways, 
and in the appreciation of values, especially those of land. 

In this country the last item is the one of greatest importance. 
The increase in the value of land has been enormous. ‘T’o ap- 
preciate its extent, one has but to compare the former value of a 
city’s site with its present value; for example, the worthless 
desert which constituted the site of Denver thirty years ago, 
with its value per square foot to-day. This is man’s work. He 
alone has given to the land its value. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


The United States is worth to-day $62,600,000,000, an average, 
as already stated, of about $1,000 for every man, woman, and 
child. But how is our vast wealth distributed? Is the bulk of 
it owned by comparatively few, and are the great masses of 
people poor? Or is there some approach to uniformity in the 
distribution? Is the tendency toward concentration of wealth 
into few hands, or the reverse? These are questions of vital 
importance. 

We know that the country contains many poor people and few 
millionaires, and we know that the number and wealth of the 
few are increasing. We know also, Henry George to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that the poor are not becoming poorer as 
the rich become richer; but that to a greater or less extent they 
share in the general prosperity. We know, too, that while all 
classes are becoming richer, those near the top of the scale are 
increasing in wealth faster than those near the bottom; so that 
the differences in pecuniary circumstances are becoming more 
pronounced, 

An estimate of the distribution of wealth in the United States 
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has recently been made, which gives at least an approximate 
idea of the degree of inequality in the holdings of our people. 
It was obtained in the following manner: The wage-earners of 
the country, by which are to be understood all those engaged in 
occupations of whatever character for pecuniary reward, were 
grouped for convenience as business men—including bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, ete.—professional men, clerks, far- 
mers, skilled laborers, and unskilled laborers. The business 
group was classified as to wealth by the aid of the Bradstreet 
book of ratings. The professional group, a small one, was 
classified by estimate. The farmers were classified by the aid of 
the classification of farms, according to size, as given by the 
census; and the other groups, composed of men having small 
holdings, were classified by estimate. 

The classification of these groups, expressed in percentages of 
the total number of wage earners, shows the following : 


HOLDINGS OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WAGE EARNERS 


Busi Profes. E Clerks and | Urskilled 
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The following table, which classifies all wage earners, was 
obtained by consolidating the columns of the preceding one: 


HOLDINGS OF ALL WAGE EARNERS 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL No, 


Per cents. 
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Thus it appears that ninety-five hundredths of the wage 
earners probably own less than $10,000 each, and 9,971 out of 
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every 10,000 own less than $100,000 each. Only one wage . 
earner in 10,000 is a millionaire. 

So much for the distribution of the wage-earners ; now glance 
at the distribution of wealth. The following tabie shows this, 
expressed in percentages of the total wealth of the country : 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL 
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From this it appears that only 5 per cent. of the capital is 
owned by millionaires, and only 27 per cent. by the next most 
wealthy class. Nearly nine-tenths of the property of the 
country is held in sums ranging from $1,000 to $1,000,000. 

Thus we find that one ten-thousandth of the wage earners 
possess one-twentieth of the property, and that twenty-eight 
hundredths of one per cent. of their number own 27 per cent., 
or more than a fourth, of the wealth of the country. On the 
other hand, three-fifths of the wage earners have but one-six- 
teenth of the wealth. 


A FORECAST OF THE FUTURE 


In the preceding pages our nation’s progress has been traced 
for a century, in territory, population, and industries; in the 
development of its resources, and of its wealth. At the begin- 
ning the United States was one of the feeblest and poorest of 
civilized nations. To-day, in numbers and power, in industry 
and wealth, it leads them all. It is the exponent to the world 
of all that makes civilization. Its history, that marvelous 
history which we have tried to picture, will forever serve 
humanity as an object-lesson of the beneficent results of perfect 
freedom in thought and action. 

The spectacle afforded by this wonderful development under 
the freest of governments, has already borne abundant fruit 
among the monarchies of Europe. Its influence has been ex- 
erted quietly, but with the greatest effect. The absence of 
classes in this country has tended to break down the barriers of 
caste in the older ones. Universality of citizenship on this side 
of the water has aided in its extension upon the other side, and 
the high standard of living among the masses here has helped 
to elevate the condition of the serfs of Hurope. 

The Government.—What will be our future? Is our 
form of government destined to endure? With ignorance born 
of selfishness and prejudice, the older nations of Europe a 
century ago, and for many years thereafter, condemned as 
weak and vacillating a government in which the people were 
allowed to rule themselves. Our civil war undeceived them. 
For four years, the United States prosecuted a war of self-pres- 
ervation, upon a scale unknown to history, with uniform single- 
ness of purpose, pouring out blood and treasure without stint, 
and fought it to a successful finish. 

Neither adversity nor prosperity has developed any material 
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weakness in the fundamental idea of our government. It is not. 
to be supposed for a moment, that a government by all the peo- 

ple possesses less strength or tenacity of purpose than a govern- 

ment by one person ; the former is infinitely the stronger, just 

as the power of many men is greater that that of one man; and 

a government in which all participate, and whose officers are. 

simply the agents of the people, is necessarily stronger than one 

which is above and over them, and in which they take no part 

and can have but little interest. 

There appears to be no reasonable question as to the perma- 
nence of our institutions and form of government. There is 
every probability that they will increase in strength as the 
nation increases in numbers and in wealth. 

No government ever stands still; least of all, the government 
of an active, progressive nation. We cannot expect ours, excel- 
lent as it is, and well suited to our needs, to remain the same. 
Even under existing conditions it is susceptible of great im- 
provement; and as these conditions change, as change they will, 
it must in turn be modified to meet the new demands upon it. 

The government will develop, not on socialistic lines, which 
tend to make the people dependent upon it; but under the 
opposite policy of making them individually independent and 
responsible. Thus and thus only can the highest development 
of man be reached. The aim of the public school system is to 
fit the American youth for freedom and citizenship, and the 
training commenced in the schools is carried forward in the 
town meeting, where he takes his part in the affairs of govern- 
ment. The township system of local government will be ex- 
tended to all parts of our jurisdiction. A man’s feeling of 
responsibility, and his usefulness as a citizen, are increased by 
the ownership of land and a home; and the private ownership 
of land will be encouraged by the government of the future, as it 
has been encouraged in the past. 

The government will undertake for the people only those - 
matters which it can do better than they can do in their individ- 
ual capacity. In other words, it will supplement the work of 
the people. It will continue to carry out great projects of im- 
provement, which, whiie necessary for the general welfare, do 
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not offer sufficient pecuniary reward to tempt private capital. 
It will continue to make surveys, and to prosecute scientific 
researches, which redound to the benefit of all, and to collect 
and disseminate information in aid of the industries. 

The utter savagery and folly of the spoils system will be 
thoroughly realized long before the second century has passed, 
and the reforms recently introduced into the civil service will 
have been perfected and extended, to a point where the govern- 
mental machinery will remain unaltered while administrations 
come and go. A change of administration will, in the future, 
involve a change in those offices only which are concerned with 
the policy of the government, and not with its routine. 

When that day arrives, the political party as it now exists 
—a party well-nigh without an issue, an utterly illogical group- 
ing of men, held together by a name and a thirst for office—will 
cease to exist. In its place will be found men grouping them- 
selves about a preéxisting issue for the purpose of maintaining 
and carrying it out under the government. The party will have 
a reason for its existence, and its members will be able to account 
for their allegiance. 

The People.—Our vast preponderance over the other 
vnations of the North American continent -with-ere-long-draw 
them into our body politic; our descendants will be citizens of 
a republic whose dominion shall extend from Greenland to 
)Panama, and whose sixty-three millions of to-day will have 
swollen in a century to half a billion. 

But it must be remembered that the enumeration of popula- 
lation conveys little idea of the industrial strength of the country. 
We have grown in numbers from four to sixty-three millions ; 
but this proportion of nearly sixteen to one is utterly inadequate 
to characterize the growth of our industrial capacity. Within 
the century, we have invented and perfected machines for mak- 
ing almost everything, and our productive capacity per man has 
leconte thereby at least ten times as great as it was a century ago. 

The substitution of machinery for human labor will go on 
indefinitely. Our children will see man fully emancipated from 
manual toil, and his productive capacity vastly increased beyond 
even its present proportions, 
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This increase will be attended by a corresponding improve- 
ment in man’s physical condition, and necessarily in his mental 
and moral condition as well. Wages for all classes of service, 
which have been advanced so rapidly in recent times, will con- 
tinue to increase with the increased efficiency of labor; at the 
same time the cost of the necessaries and luxuries of life will go 
on diminishing. The masses will be better fed, clothed, and 
housed. As civilization advances, their sanitary condition will 
improve, the death rate will diminish, and man will live longer. 
Indeed, it is possible that in the dim future our descendants 
may live to greater ages than the patriarchs of Mosaic times. 

The time is near at hand when immigration will be closely 
restricted, and only the intelligent and industrious of Hurope 
will be allowed to make their homes with us. This restriction 
of immigration will greatly check the additions to our numbers 
from abroad; but their places will be filled by our own flesh 
and blood, since natural increase, which has been depressed by 
the flood of immigration, will quickly recover its normal rate. 
With this restriction, also, ilhteracy will rapidly disappear, and 
before the close of our second century, the illiterate will be 
reduced to as small a percentage of the population as they now 
form among the native born of New England. The restriction 
of immigration will have a like salutary effect upon crime. Our 
courts and jails, now full to overflowing with the criminals 
unloaded upon us from LHurope, will be found almost unoc- 
cupied., 

Indiscriminate charity breeds pauperism. With the general 
increase of intelligence, the community will consider the subject 
of charity more thoughtfully and philosophically than hitherto, 
and will better realize the extent of the mischief to be wrought 
by taking counsel only of its sympathies. It will rightly con- 
clude that the only safe way of helping a needy person is to 
assist him in helping himself, and that he who will not help him- 
self should, in mercy to his fellow-men, be permitted to suffer 
the penalty. The coming century will see our provisions for 
charity greatly reduced, and greatly changed in character. It 
will aim to reduce pauperism, not to increase it. Instead of 
offering money to the unfortunate, they will be given an oppor- 
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tunity to better themselves, and the incorrigible will be allowed 
to go to the wall. 

With the restriction of immigration and the exclusion of its 
worst elements, the trades unions, whose members are almost 
entirely of foreign birth or parentage, will disappear from our 
midst. : 

The colored. race, upon which the south depends for its agri- 
cultural service, will continue to increase in numbers, but less 
rapidly than the whites, as has been the case heretofore. ‘There 
will be little mixture of races. Having no predilection for 
manufacturing pursuits, the colored people will remain wedded 
to the soil. As manufactures extend and increase at the south, 
and the whites leave the farms for the city, their places will be 
taken by the colored people, who will thus become the farmers 
of that section. The colored people will also become the land- 
holders of the south and will produce the cotton of the world. 

Woman.—The position of woman in the future, already 
dimly foreshadowed, will be realized. She will no longer be 
secondary to man, but his equal, or rather his supplement. All 
arts, all professions, all occupations, will be open to her. It does 
not follow from this, however, that she will enter them all; for 
the distinctions of sex, her mental peculiarities and physical 
limitations, will still enforce certain restrictions. As she ac- 
quires greater ability to reason logically, to control her impulses 
and sympathies; as she familiarizes herself with business meth- 
ods, she will take a more active part in business affairs. Among 
other things, she will naturally assume her share in the control 
of those great corporations known as municipal, state, and 
national governments, as soon as her assistance in that work 


becomes of service. 

Language.—Prominent among the other improvements we 
are destined to make, will be the simplification of our language. 
It is estimated that two years of the life of every American 
child is to-day wasted in Jearning the intricacies and inconsis- 
tencies of the orthography of the language. Add to this the time 
devoted, in later years, to searching dictionaries for the accepted 
spelling of words, and to the mere writing of unnecessary letters, 
and one can appreciate the enormous expense entailed by the 
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defects of our language—defects originally introduced mainly - 
by the whims of the first makers of dictionaries. 

Language is merely a means for the expression of thought. 
As such, it should be as simple and as efficient a tool as possi- 
ble; and matters concerning the origin of words and the de- 
velopment of language should be held as trifles, compared with 
its efficiency as a means of communication. 

This view is sure to prevail sooner or later; and phonetic 
spelling and a simple, consistent grammar, are only a question of 
time. 

Cities.— Among the reforms of the future which will con- 
tribute toward long life, improvement in health, and reduction 
in the death rate, is the extension and spreading out of cities, 
referred to in connection with the subject of street railways. By 
the aid of electric roads, carrying passengers swiftly to and fro 
between the heart of the city and the suburbs, the crowding and . 
congesting of our great centers of population will cease. 'Tene- 
ment houses will be depleted of their teeming and suffering 
thousands, and in place thereof square leagues will be dotted 
with detached cottages and villas surrounded by green grass 
and waving trees. The densely settled states of the future will 
become continuous cities, and the city, as a crowded, congested 
congregation of human beings, will cease to exist. The only 
closely built areas will be those devoted to the needs of com- 
merce. 

Corporations.—Corporations will continue to inerease in 
wealth and power, consolidating with one another until they 
become of enormous magnitude. But as their wealth and power 
increase, and as they grow more independent of competition 
except from the community they serve, more and more will the 
government assume control over them, acting upon the theory 
that they are agencies for the service of the people, and to be 
controlled, so far as may be necessary, by the people. The busi- 
ness of transportation, grown to such dimensions as to dwarf our 
present enormous traffic, may pass into very few hands and yet 
be as easily controlled and serve the public needs quite as well, 
as the telegraph business of to-day. 

Agriculture.—Before the lapse of many years we shall 
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have reached the conviction that our manufacturing industries 
are no longer in their infancy, but have grown to the stature of 
manhood, and are able to maintain themselves. When that time 
arrives we will make haste to pull down the barriers of protec- 
tion which we have erected, and thereby enlarge our markets so 
as to include the nations of the world. Then will our foreign 
trade become of relative importance. Then will we supply not . 
only food, but clothing, and all other kinds of manufactured 

articles as well, to the rest of the civilized world. 

Let us run over the list and see what we are likely to be able 
to do for the support of mankind in the coming century. In the 
matter of agriculture we have subdued and devoted to the service 
- of man only about one-sixth of our area, excluding Alaska. This 
is less than one-third of the territory which we can reasonably 
hope to bring under cultivation. Our rugged mountains and 
waterless deserts, which comprise possibly two-fifths of our terri- 
tory, we can hardly expect to devote to agriculture; but by 
utilizing all our arable land we may hope in the future to- 
produce three times as much from our territory as at present. 
Furthermore, all experience goes to prove that as the country 
becomes more closely settled, cultivation becomes more thorough, 
and the soil is made to yield a richer return per acre. Thus by 
extending the area of cultivated land, and by more thorough 
cultivation of the soil, our agricultural industries will yield year 
by year a greater surplus over the needs of our population; and 
year by year, a constantly increasing proportion of the products 
of our soil will be sent abroad, to aid in the support of the over- 
crowded millions of Europe. 

Another score of years will see all the lands within the arid 
region, which are susceptible of irrigation, taken up and placed 
under cultivation, and a reflex wave of migration will occupy 
the abandoned farms and plantations of the east, and restore 
them to the service of man. 

Migration to Canada, Mexico, and the Central American 
states, which has never prospered under their present forms of 
government, will receive a great stimulus when these countries 
become integral parts of the Republic. The American farmer 
will spread across the border and occupy the fertile fields of the 
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Saskatchewan and the mountain valleys of the Columbia and 
Fraser, pushing his outposts northward as far as the cereals will 
grow. Southward he will occupy the rich lands of the terra 
caliente and the terra templada of Mexico and the valleys and 
plains of Central America, where he will introduce to the people 
of those regions enlightened methods of farming, and will ener- 
gize the whole community. 

Manufactures.—Meantime, while the farmers, the van- 
guard of civilization, are extending our frontier of settlement, 
the frontier of manufacturing industry will continue its steady 
advance. From Mason and Dixon’s line, the Ohio river and the 
Mississippi, which now define its line of march in general terms, 
it will spread both southward and westward. In the southern 
Appalachians, in the mountains of the Virginias, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, will soon 
be developed a second Pennsylvania, greater and richer than 
that of the north. 

It seems a curious waste of energy to transport the raw 
material of manufactures thousands of miles, there to undergo a 
change of form and to be returned to the starting place, perhaps, 
in the shape of the finished product. In this way two-thirds of 
the cotton crop of the United States is annually transported to 
Kurope, where it is manufactured into cloth. A considerable 
proportion of the resulting cloth is transported back to this 
country, some of it to the-very states in which the cotton was 
grown. This is a maladjustment of things, which in the future 
will be remedied. The manufacture of cotton will be carried on 
mainly at the south where the material is raised, and the cost of 
transportation and handling will thereby be greatly reduced. 
Indeed, the cotton states will become the center of the cotton 
manufacture of the world, and it is safe to conclude that when 
this time arrives the cotton factories of New England and Great 
Britain will have seen their best days, and that manufactured 
cotton will be exported from New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, 
and Newport News, as it is now from Liverpool and London. 

Coal.—The coal supply of this country is simply incalcula- 
ble. Hundreds of thousands of square miles are underlaid by 
coal beds. Their extent is so vast and the quantity of coal 
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so immense, that although thousands of millions of tons have 
already been taken from the bosom of the earth, the comparative 
loss is utterly inappreciable. For many centuries to come the 
United States can supply the whole world with fuel without 
materially depleting her resources of coal. On the little island, 
which is our mother country, a different state of things prevails. 
Its coal supply is limited, and at the present rate of mining a 
few score years will exhaust it, and the mother may be obliged 
to turn to her child for fuel, which is the source of power. But 
this is not all. The failure of England's coal supply may cause 
the failure of her iron industry; and in this event America will 
be called upon to furnish the world with its iron and steel as 
well. 

Electricity.—The transmission of power in the form of 
electricity is destined to work great economies in industry, trans- 
portation, and social life. There is no longer a doubt that in 
this form power may be developed on an immense scale; trans- 
ported to great distances from the point of its generation; 
retained on draught, as it were, for long periods of time; sub- 
divided at will, and changed in volume or intensity. Therefore, 
who can question that force, in the form of electricity, will 
become as completely subject to the needs and uses of civilized 
man, as matter itself? 

The time is not far distant when our railway passenger trains 
will be run by it, thus obviating the use of heavy locomotives 
and tenders, with their cargoes of coal and water. This will 
permit of attaining greater speed, and greater comfort to pas- 
sengers. By electric trains, running on improved alignments, 
grades, and roadbeds, we may reasonably expect our descendants 
to cross the continent in twenty-four hours, with less discomfort 
than now attends a journey from New York to Chicago. 

Horses, deposed by the storage battery, will disappear from 
our roads and streets; and all work, from rocking the cradle to 
drawing the hearse, from running a sewing-machine to the opera- 
tion of a railway system, will be done by electricity. The next 
will, indeed, be the electric age, 


FINIS 


Littte did the great admiral imagine, when, on the early 
morning of October 21, 1492, from the lookout of the Santa 
Maria, he first deseried the shores of America, what tremendous 
results were to follow his discovery, what world-wide changes it 
was destined to produce. He little foresaw that upon the land 
which he, an Italian, in the service of Spain, unfolded to the 
world, would develop a nation of English blood, greater and 
stronger, and with a higher civilization, than any of the powers 
of Europe. 

Like many another of the world’s heroes, he builded better 
than he knew. The long list of those to whom this country is 
chiefly indebted must forever open with his name. 


Jas. Epwarps, P.M. 
Barrie. Oeen, 
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